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IF we look back over the work of the past century in the 
study of the Septuagint, we shall see how much the knowledge 
of the subject was advanced during its course. Many names will 
occur to us, notably those of Holmes and Parsons, Schleusner, 
Tischendorf, Ceriani, Nestle, Lagarde, Field, Grinfield, Hatch, 
and Swete, whilst a younger generation of scholars has come 
to the front, of whom perhaps the best known are, amongst 
Englishmen, Brooke, McLean, and Thackeray, all of Cambridge ; 
Klostermann the younger and Deissmann in Germany; and 
Mercati in Italy. 

We can define the leading characteristics of the work of sev- 
eral of the earlier writers and editors in a few words. 

When the last century began only one volume of the edition 
of Holmes and Parsons had been published. Holmes died in 
1805. The final volumes (IV and V) edited by Parsons, did not 
appear till 1827. This monumental work, notwithstanding all 
that may be done in the future, is never likely in all respects 
to be superseded. For the time when it appeared with its 


* The first of a series of lectures delivered in the University of Oxford on the 
Grinfield Foundation. 
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apparatus criticus it was a marvelous example of industry and 
care. Many well-known scholars of the day contributed to it, 
and though some of the editors’ assistants were inferior in their 
power of observation and accuracy in noticing variations of read- 
ing, the work thoroughly deserves all the praise that has been 
given to it. The University of Oxford may well be proud of the 
fact that it was produced at its printing press.” 

Constantine Tischendorf’s labors, which lasted down to 1874, 
with his discovery of ancient manuscripts, and the publication 
of collations of them, to say nothing of his edition of the Septua- 
gint, which was an improved edition of the old Sixtine edition 
of 1587, were great indeed. Some manuscripts, however, which 
he dealt with and in which the writing was faded or well nigh 
perished, have suffered considerably from his use of acids to 
bring up the writing, a procedure for which he must either have 
obtained permission or taken it without asking. He would 
seem, too, in some cases to have been careless or indifferent as 
to whether parts of the same manuscript were distributed among 
different libraries or kept together. For instance, the uncial 
fragment of Genesis, known as the Codex Bodleianus, stored in 
the Bodleian library, and indicated by the letter E when referred 
to, is part of a manuscript of which he procured parts on two sep- 
arate occasions from the east. Another large portion of it went 
to St. Petersburg; but the missing link between the two portions 
—the first uncial, the second cursive—remained in Tischen- 
dorf’s possession till his death in 1874. I call it the missing 
link, because it consisted of one leaf at the end of one page of 
which the uncial writing terminated, while the cursive writing 
began on the verso. It was not until 1891 that the character 
of this leaf was made known by Professor Swete and the present 
lecturer; so that for seventeen years after Tischendorf’s death 
this leaf remained unidentified. 

Ceriani’s wide knowledge in matters scriptural and theologi- 


2 My immediate predecessor dealt fully with the way in which the publication of 
the work was organized, subscriptions were collected and reports as to its progress 
circulated. His lecture was published in the Church Quarterly Review, April, 1899. 

3 Of all the manuscripts on which he labored his name is most of all associated 
with the Sinaitic. 
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cal has always been liberally placed at the disposal of scholars. 
Would that the position of this learned and veteran scholar, to 
whom (as well as to the memory of one Francis Martin, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge) Field dedicated his edition of the 
Hexapla, published in Oxford, had been more generously recog- 
nized in England!* The kindness which Ceriani always displays 
to all students alike, scholars or novices, and the way in which 
he places the treasures of the Ambrosian library and of his own 
knowledge, biblical and liturgical, at the disposal of others are 
beyond all praise. 

Nestle is admittedly the leading scholar of the Septuagint 
still surviving from the older generation. His knowledge is 
profound and far-reaching, assisted as it is by anintimate acquaint- 
ance with Syriac. It isto him we owe the more perfect and com- 
plete edition of Tischendorf’s handy edition of the Septuagint 
published after the latter’s death. He has also contributed 
largely to the attainment of greater accuracy in Swete’s edition 
which has now practically superseded that of Tischendorf. We 
look forward with very great interest to the article on the 
Septuagint from his pen which will be found in the fourth volume 
of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

Lagarde is best known for the beginning which he made at an 
attempt to restore the Lucianic text, which was published in 
1883 at Gdttingen. This only reaches to the end of Esther, 
owing to the lamented death of its author in 1891. With the 

4This is what Field said in his dedication : 

Necnon 

In honorem 
Antonii Mariae Ceriani 
Collegii Bibliothecae Ambrosianae Doctoris 
Hexaplorum meorum 
Ab incunabulis usque ad consummationem eorum 
Adjutoris indefatigabilis 
Quem in studiis Syriacis excolendis et promovendis 
Primarium locum obtinuisse 
Docti omnes uno ore consentiunt 
Cuique in Sparta quam sortitus sit exornanda 
Vitae longitudinem honoris amplitudinem 


Prospera omnia 
Auguror et deprecor. 
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exception of that book, he gives no critical apparatus to the rest 
of the historical books and to the Pentateuch to show upon what 
principles he worked. All we know is that he used six manu- 
scripts (H. and P. 19, 44, 82, 93, 108, 118) for his purpose. It 
would seem as if in some way or other, probably on better lines, 
all his work will have to be done over again, if we are to secure 
a critically correct approximation to the recension of Lucian. 

Field devoted himself more especially to a work in which 
Montfaucon had been an able pioneer—that of collecting all 
the discoverable fragments of the Hexapla and specifying the 
sources from which they were derived. And as we owe to 
Oxford the publication of the Holmes and Parsons collations, so 
we owe to the same university the publication of Field’s work in 
1875. His Prolegomena are the source from which nearly all 
the information about the Hexapla, still available, can most 
easily be drawn. 

It is fitting also that in this place mention should be made 
of those who did what they could to encourage the study of the 
Septuagint. Grinfield founded the lectureship which I now have 
the honor to hold; Canons Hall and Houghton endowed prizes to 
stimulate the study among the junior members of the University. 

But the last two decades of the last century saw a still fur- 
ther advance, fostered and encouraged by the sister universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. At the former Dr. Hatch drew 
increased attention to the study of the Septuagint by his Grin- 
field lectures, afterward published in a book entitled Essays in 
Biblical Greek. He also organized and assisted in furthering 
the compilation at Oxford of a Concordance to the Septuagint, 
which records all the important various readings of the three 
great manuscripts, the Vatican, the Alexandrine, and the 
Sinaitic.s Unfortunately he did not live to see the publication 


$There had been concordances to the Septuagint before, viz.: those of Biel and 
Trommius, but neither of these came anywhere near to the exhaustiveness of the new 
work. In fact, for every two entries in Trommius it has been estimated that there are 
at least three in the Oxford book. Neither did they contain the proper names, 
which have been treated in a supplemental fasciculusto the original work. And when 
the second fasciculus is published with an index to the Hebrew of the whole, the 
concordance will be still more useful to the student than it is at present. 
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ot any part of this laborious work. If he had been able to 
secure the carrying out of his ideas, a critical text of the Septua- 
gint would also have been published at Oxford. He had pre- 
pared a large amount of material in manuscript, very much 
on the lines of the new Cambridge edition. But it was left to 
Cambridge and to its Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr. Swete, 
assisted by a committee nominated by the syndics of the Univer- 
sity Press to carry out this part of the work and to publish in three 
volumes a handy edition of the Old Testament in Greek, based 
primarily on the Vatican codex, and giving in an apparatus 
criticus the variants of all the leading uncial manuscripts. Of 
course this edition, from its very plan, gives a one-sided view of 
the actual text of the Septuagint, but it is, so far as can be seen, 
the most important. How much such a text-book was needed 
is shown by the fact that at the present moment a third edition 
of the first volume has just been published at Cambridge, and the 
second and third volumes have already reached a second edition. 
In the closing months of the last century Dr. Swete presented 
us with a further very valuable work, An Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, full of stimulating and suggestive material. 

Another valuable aid to the textual study of the Septuagint 
has been provided by photographic reproductions of three of the 
great manuscripts, B, A, and Q, 7. ¢., the codex Marchalianus. 
A similar reproduction of &, the codex Sinaiticus, would be a wel- 
come addition to the student’s apparatus for work. 

The excavations carried on so successfully in Egypt by vari- 
ous explorers, notably by Grenfell and Hunt, the gradual 
publication of the text of Greek inscriptions gathered from all 
quarters, the discovery of many additional fragments both of the 
Hexapla and of one or another of the other Greek versions, and, 
last but not least, the valuable fragments which have been 
acquired from the Genizah at Cairo, especially those of the 
Hebrew Ecclesiasticus, about which considerable controversy 
has arisen, have all done much to increase the attention paid by 
scholars, lay as well as clerical, to biblical criticism and to a 


deeper knowledge of the earliest translations of the sacred 
books. 
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With such tools to work with, the natural question arises : 
What is now being done, and what still remains to be done ? 

A greater edition of the Septuagint is being gradually pre- 
pared at Cambridge, though I am afraid it will be some years 
yet before even the first volume sees the light. It will be a kind 
of modernized Holmes and Parsons. Additional manuscripts of 
importance, notably the Sinaitic, have been discovered ‘since 
their days, and the readings of these must have a place in it. No 
doubt a further development of the system of grouping. manu- 
scripts, which has been successfully carried out in part with ref- 
erence to the manuscripts of the New Testament, will be found 
possible in the case of those of the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 

But much still remains to be done in the investigation of the 
sources and in the examination of the text of the manuscripts, 
more especially those that contain the Historical books outside 
the Octateuch, the Sapiential, and Prophetical books. Most has 
been done for the manuscripts containing what is called the 
Octateuch. I can scarcely imagine a more attractive field of 
work for the younger student of palzography and textual criti- 
cism than the examination and collation of some of these manu- 
scripts. Surprises and discoveries may await him even where he 
least expects them. I have already shown how the existence of 
the missing link which united two fragments of a manuscript 
was announced at Cambridge only in 1891, though the leaf in 
question had been lying there since 1874. It is possible to illus- 
trate this point still further by experiences of my own, though I 
have had but a very moderate time at my disposal to give to 
this branch of work. In the year 1892, when examining the 
Septuagint manuscripts in the library at St. Mark’s in Venice, it 
was my good fortune to come upon some uncial fragments of 
the book of Proverbs. These contained one expression which 
was not known to occur in any other Greek translation of that 
book. Once again, in 1897, I was engaged in collating the 
Codex Zittaviensis (H. and P. 44, Lagarde’s ¢.) of the Octateuch, 
a manuscript to which I know Dr. Hatch attached the highest 
importance. In it I found that the only portion of the manu- 
script which had imbedded in it, in the same writing as the text, 
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a division into verses, was that part of the book of Exodus 
which contains what is known to modern critics as the book of 
the Covenant (chaps. 20-23). This manuscript is assigned to 
the fifteenth century, so that, as early as that date, a distinctive 
character seems to have been assigned to that part of the book 
of Exodus. No doubt other equally interesting details will be 
found by those who look for them.” 

But, putting these details on one side, there is very much to 
be learnt from the study of an individual manuscript. Does it 
disclose its own date or provenance? In some cases it does. 
Or, if it does not, is it possible to trace in any way the history 
of the manuscript? The locality from which it sprung will have 
had its influence on the text, and we may thus be able tentatively 
to attach it to one or other group of manuscripts. The correct- 
ness of this appreciation of it may then be tested by a more 
detailed examination of the text. Details of apparently lesser 
moment will also have to be taken into account, such as the 
material on which it is written, the style of the writing, the size 
of the pages, the pages in a quire, each quire being indicated 
perhaps at the foot of the page, and the division into sections or 
clauses, if there is any. 

But the great aim that all collation work and the construction 
of an apparatus criticus must have in view is the attempt to get 
back to the original text of the Septuagint. This is held by 
many scholars to be well-nigh impossible, with the materials at 
our disposal. Tentative lists, indeed, of manuscripts containing 
either in whole or in part what are called the Hexaplaric, 
Lucianic, and Hesychian recensions have been made, but at the 
best very little can be looked upon as definitely established. It 
may be that the division of the manuscripts into smaller groups 


° An account of this arrangement in verses can be found in the Expository Times 
May, 1897. 

7 And even a little amusement may sometimes lighten the task. For instance 
in the Vatican text of IV Kingdoms (A. V.2 Kings) 3:21, the translation of the words 
represented in the Revised Version by “they gathered themselves together” (margin, 
“were called together”) “all those who were able to put on armour” (margin Heb., 
“gird themselves with a girdle”), “and upward” («al érdvw, as the ordinary text 


has it), becomes “and girded with a girdle they shouted on all sides, and said, Oh!” 
(xal elrov"2..) 
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still may lead to better results. But the investigation must 
proceed book by book, and not by taking the Septuagint as a 
whole. The treatment that will apply to one book will not apply 
to another, because the translations of various books are by dif- 
ferent hands and of different dates. How far this may lead us 
I suppose no one at present can divine. Moore, for instance, in 
his Commentary on the Book of Judges, thinks that he sees great 
indications that the Vatican text of the Greek version of that 
book is as late as the fourth century A. D.; it is certain, at any 
rate, so far as it is possible to verify the statement, that the text 
is full of Hexaplaric insertions.9 

This, moreover, is but one instance. We have a longer and 
a shorter edition of Job, on which Dr. Hatch’s paper, in his 
Studies in Biblical Greek, should be studied. In this case the 
longer edition seems to owe its additional Greek matter to the 
version of Theodotion, in something the same way as that version 
has been used to supplement the Greek version of Jeremiah. 
Theodotion’s version of Daniel also superseded the Septuagint 
version— which is very midrashic in character— though in this 
case there is a further complication in that a version, perhaps 
not only of Daniel, but also of other books, upon which Theodo- 
tion’s was based, must necessarily have existed in almost pre- 
Christian times. We must not omit in this connection the vary- 
ing opinions that have been held as to the relative value of the 
two Greek editions of Ezra, 1 and 2 Esdras, and of the source or 
sources from which they were derived. Other fragments of a 
similar character will be found to occur in some of the historical 
books. 

®It may even be found that a second translator has taken up the work of the 
first in the middle of a book. Abbott, in his Corrections of Mark, draws attention to 
the fact of a change of usage in the Greek Exodus that can scarcely be accidental. 
For one-half of the book the translation has 5¢, where in the second half, under exactly 


similar circumstances, the translation has xal; but the subject requires further investi- 
gation. 

9 Z. g., in Judges, chaps. 4 and 5, there are at least fifteen expressions, which are also 
attributed to versions other than the Septuagint. Of these four are attributed to 
Aquila alone, one may be Symmachus, five are attributed to Theodotion alone, three 
to an anonymous translator, one both to Aquila and to Theodotion, and one to all three 
translators, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
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Nor is this all. In many passages, when compared with the 
Hebrew, there will be found doublets or even triplets of transla- 
tion. In these cases the various translations must be submitted 
to what we may almost call microscopical investigation. Some- 
times a catchword or expression may enable us to assign one of 
the renderings to one or other of the Greek versions. In other 
cases a rendering will clearly be a gloss upon the text, which has 
been introduced into the text as if it were looked upon by the 
scribe as an omission from the manuscript he is copying. But 
all this requires infinite patience, keen insight and much delib- 
eration; and conclusions must not be hastily arrived at and 
dogmatized upon.*° 

One thing also becomes more evident froma careful exami- 
nation of the transliterations of proper names, and that is, that a 
scribe, who knew, or thought he knew, anything of his subject, 
had no scruples about improving upon the text he had before 
him, if he thought it could be improved upon, and fancied he 
“had” Hebrew enough to justify him. 

But I do not think that we need despair about getting much 
nearer to the original Septuagint than any one has ever done yet. 
It may be that some day one or more complete parts —I sup- 
pose we shall never see the whole—of Origen’s Hexapla may 
be discovered in their entirety." At any rate, some large frag- 
ments of a hexapla of the Psalms, from a palimpsest, are shortly 
to be published, edited by Dr. Mercati of the Vatican Library at 

10In some parts of the Septuagint the work will no doubt be much easier than 
others; in some the text will be found to vary much less than is perhaps generally 
supposed. Inan examinatién of the text of one of the minor prophets taken at ran- 
dom, Obadiah, as represented by B, A, Q (which is supposed to have Hesychian ele- 
ments), and H. and P. 22, which is called Lucianic, very few differences of any great 
importance can be discovered. In two cases 22 seems to have phrases common to it 


with Symmachus; and in one verse B omits a clause, but this is obviously due to 
Homoioteleuton. 

™ More wonderful things than this have occurred. If it could be possible to hope 
that some hermetically sealed sarcophagus in Czesarea could be found containing such 
a volume, or that some Genizah should produce out of its recesses a volume or part of 
one containing a pre-Origenistic text of the Septuagint, the treasure trove would be 
of incalculable value, for Origen, notwithstanding his well-intentioned compilation of 
a text, and with his critical powers so far in advance of the times in which he lived, 
has much to answer for. 
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Rome, formerly a colleague of Dr. Ceriani at Milan, and inspired 
by -him with an earnest zeal for all that is best in biblical 
scholarship and research, who has already very kindly communi- 
cated to me for the final part of the Oxford Concordance, a 
vocabulary of the fragments. Other subsidiary helps to the end 
aimed at are still required before all that is possible can be 
done. Some are already being elaborated, others are scarcely 
begun. 

Deissmann’s Bibelstudien is an illustration of one need. The 
discoveries of large numbers of papyri of various characters and 
ages show from their language that great use may be made of 
them in illustrating the language of both the Septuagint and the 
New Testament. One Cambridge scholar is already endeavor- 
ing to tabulate results under this head. What we must eventu- 
ally have, though perhaps it is better that we should be content 
to wait for it a little while, is a good Lexicon of later Greek, not 
necessarily limited to the Septuagint and New Testament, but, in 
the case of the former of these, freely illustrated from the 
Hebrew. 

The other pressing need is a grammar of the Greek of the 
Septuagint and other literature and documents of the later 
Greek. In this case, too, the grammar of the Septuagint must 
be illustrated extensively from the Hebrew. This has already 
been undertaken by Mr. Thackeray, whose name has been 
already mentioned. But with regard to the Greek of that time 
many large questions remain to be discussed. “Biblical Greek” 
was at one time spoken of in such a way as to lead people to 
treat it as if it were a language almost to itself. This, of course, 
it cannot be. But at the same time there is a legitimate use of 
such an expression, and this is almost lost sight of in Deiss- 
mann’s work. Out of the Greek terms of the Septuagint and 
New Testament has been evolved much of the terminology of 
eastern theology, and from these terms have come by transla- 
tion the terms of western theology as well. These owe their 
origin to biblical Greek. But the Greek of the Septuagint as a 
whole is the outcome of the Greek of the ages in which the 
translations of various books, or the books themselves, were 
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written, and in this sense there is of course no special dialect 
that we can call biblical Greck. 

But this is not all. Language at all times is of two kinds, 
literary and colloquial. Men do not speak with one another 
or write to one another in the measured periods of highly pol- 
ished prose authors. Is the Greek of the Septuagint literary 
Greek, or colloquial Greek? The study of the Egyptian papyri 
leads to the conclusion that it has more of the nature of colloquial 
Greek or at any rate has adopted some of its forms and terms 
of expression. Other questions which may be asked are: Was 
there a special dialect of Greek in Egypt, just as we have heard 
of a Macedonian dialect? How far in the case of this form of 
Greek may it be considered that its style was influenced by the 
Greek-speaking Jews scattered all over the business quarters of 
the great centers of trade and civilization and using Greek 
as their language of intercourse with their neighbors; or how 
far were these peculiarities of style, which it has been the 
fashion to call Hebraisms, indigenous in the Greek of the time 
as well? Deissmann, whose publications stimulate us to the pur- 
suit of this investigation, would certainly favor the latter view 
that they were a part of the common Greek language. He 
presses his theory very vigorously, but we cannot think that the 
last word has been said on the subject. After all, the greater 
part of the Septuagint is an attempt at a literal translation— 
almost a slavish translation, in some cases a word-for-word 
translation—though sometimes interpolations of a midrashic 
character, or glosses, occur in the text. Where this is the case 
we cannot help thinking that the translator would have first in 
his view the idiom of his original rather than the Greek idiom, 
especially as in some cases the translator has not attempted to 
give even a translatable version but only what he considered to be 
a verbal representation of each word as he read it in his Hebrew 
text. To illustrate what I mean I will take a very simple case. 
In Gen. 3: 11 we have the words :—ei pa) ard Tod EvXov ob éverer- 
Adpnv cor TovTOUV pdvou pH hayeiv at’ avrod épayes. If we follow 
the Massoretes, the am’ a’rod at the end of the sentence must be 
closely connected with ¢ayeiv, and this I should be inclined to 
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think is the right construction. If we think only of the Greek, 
we should take am’ avrod with the following épayes, as Dr. 
Swete does in his edition. The words are practically repeated 
in Gen. 3:17, where, however, the matter is not quite so clear, 
as the word édayes is inserted twice in the sentence: Kal épayes 
aro Tod EvXou ob evereiAdunv oor TovTOU wdvou un hayeivy at’ avTod 
épayes. But in this case I imagine that the second épayes has 
crept in in an early copy from the scribe’s recollection of the 
previous verse, and indeed there is some little authority for its 
omission. If this be so the construction would be the same as 
in the first case. 

Be this as it may, we must never lose sight, I feel sure, in deal- 
ing with the words and grammar of the Septaugint, of the fact 
that it is after all not‘an original work but a translation, not 
indeed as slavish as Aquila, but one made by men whose nat- 
ural instinct in making it was to follow as closely as they could 
the Hebrew order of words and the Hebrew constructions. To 
what an extent Aquila pressed this method may be illustrated 
by one well-known example. When he wished to translate the 
copula ) he used the obvious «a/; he translated the particle 03 
by xaéye; when the combination 03) occurs he thinks it necessary 
to write xal xaiye. 

Before leaving the treatment of the Septuagint as a Greek 
book, I may say that I have not considered it necessary to deal 
with it in its relation to the other translations in other languages 
of the Scriptures which are more or less based upon it, as that 
point has been dealt with so ably and so fully by my immediate 
predecessor, the Principal of Lampeter. 

But with all said and done, when we have in our hands the 
best text of the Septuagint attainable at the moment, what use 
can we make of it, in addition to that which I have already 
indicated of illustrating the language of the New Testament and 
the evolution from it of many theological terms of later times ? 
My own predilections and my study of the Septuagint have 
always led me to that other side of work upon it, which I hold 
to be at least equally important, what I may call the retrospec- 
tive side, treating it as a translation, and looking back from it 
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to the verification or emendation of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament I hope that it may not be thought too self- 
assertive on my part if I say that I can speak on this subject 
with an unrivalled experience of what the Septuagint is capable 
of in this respect. In the Oxford Concordance every identifica- 
tion of a Greek and Hebrew word was made by myself inde- 
pendently of all the previous authorities, such as Trommius and 
Schleusner, and verified more than once after that first identifi- 
cation, to say nothing of all the investigations which had to be 
made in cases where correspondence of word with word could 
not be traced, or where the Greek word indicated another read- 
ing. Iam quite sure that there may be many mistakes in the 
course of so great an undertaking—human errancy must come 
in—all I claim is that it has given me an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity for forming an opinion as to the value of the present 
Massoretic text as well as of the text underlying the Massoretic 
text, and possible variations from it. On the one hand I have 
formed a very high opinion on the whole of the unpointed 
Hebrew text—even the mistakes of the Septuagint very often 
help to corroborate this—while at the same time the Septuagint 
in many places shows how capable of emendation it is. On the 
other hand, the Septuagint properly used, seems to me to help 
us to be on our guard against accepting so many of the wild 
and extravagant attempts that are made to tamper with very 
much of the Hebrew text without rhyme or reason, and without 
even the shadow of support from any older authority. Anyone 
who believes in divine providence or a divine revelation by a 
written word can scarcely believe that it could have been left 
for men of the nineteenth or twentieth century to rewrite 
lengthy portions of what claim to have been divinely inspired 
writings to those for whom they were first written or to re-distribute 
some of their greatest works whose authors are named amongst a 
multitude of obscure anonymous writers. It is not easy, for- 
sooth, to rewrite historical books, but some modern critics seem 
to wish almost to rewrite the poetry and the prophecies of 


™ We are thus presented, much against our will and also against our better judg- 
ment with the disjecti membra poeta. 
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“men of old time” to suit their own subjective ideas. At any 
rate, whenever they can they must be meddling with the text. 

Certain facts have only to be plainly stated to show the 
value of the Septuagint in this regard. When we remember that 
the earliest copies of our present Hebrew text only go back to 
the tenth century A. D., while we have copies of the Septuagint 
at least five hundred years older, and when we also consider that 
some parts of that translation go back to the third century B.C., 
we have a primd facie warrant for treating it with the high- 
est respect. And when we go on farther, tothe consideration 
of the fact that, as Ginsburg tells us, ‘the evidence for the 
non-existence of the vowel points extends to the sixth or even 
to the beginning of the seventh century,”*3 it will easily be 
seen what important weight must be attached to such an early 
witness. I have mentioned already the estimate I have been 
led to form of the unpointed Massoretic text. It is true that it 
represents a tradition, the prevailing tradition as to the interpre- 
tation of the text. No doubt it has stamped upon it the 
imprimatur of Jewish ecclesiastical authority. But still it 
bears within it evidence of having survived by itself only after 
considerable discussion, and traces of various readings and cor- 
ruptions of the text are still evident in it and have taken up 
their position as marginal readings." 

If we could imagine that, when the Authorized Version of 
1611 with its marginal alternatives came into existence, all other 
renderings and versions had been destroyed, and that only had 
been accepted as the true version of the scripture, we might 
then form a juster estimate of the real authority and value of 
the Massoretic pointed text than we are perhaps at first 
inclined to do. If we might venture to draw such a comparison, 
we should say that the Massoretic text bears some such relation 
to the unpointed text as the theology of the Schoolmen does to 
the theology of the Bible. It is highly artificial in the elaborate- 
ness of its system, it is very often inconsistent with itself, and 
leaves difficulties, in some cases, unexplained. 

13 Introduction, p- 451. 

“Of the pointed text a very much lower estimate must be formed. 
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That there were difficulties connected with biblical criticism 
even in early times must candidly be admitted. They have been 
obscured for the most part by a pious desire to ignore them, but 
we get definite indications that difficulties were felt, at any rate 
among the Jewish authorities, if we may put it in that way, as to 
whether certain books of the Hebrew Old Testament, ¢. g., Can- 
ticles and Esther, were to be looked upon as standing on the 
same plane with others. And even if there were no fixed 
Alexandrine Jewish canon, as Wildeboer asserts, the Septua- 
gint proves that the Alexandrine Jew was willing to include 
among the sacred books many that the Palestinian excluded. 
This does not, of course, necessarily imply that he looked upon 
them all alike as of equal authority, but that they all had a cer- 
tain degree of authority. Further than this, we of course find in 
the translated books considerable additions, notably, for instance, 
in the books of Esther and 1 Esdras. But these additions are 
for the most part of a midrashic character, the chief exception 
perhaps to this being the additional psalm at the end of the 
psalter. 

Further still, we may definitely say that the Septuagint shows 
us that before the authorized Hebrew text was finally accepted, 
involving as it did the destruction of other texts, in the case of 
more than one book of the Old Testament there were clearly in 
existence more recensions of the original than one. We need 
only mention Exodus, in its last chapters, the four books of 
Kings (or Kingdoms) and the prophet Jeremiah, as well as the 
shorter and longer editions of the book of Job, to prove this. 

And here it is well to mention another point which goes a 
long. way toward discrediting the very late dates which many 
critics put upon much of the Old Testament writings. If we 
examine a very large proportion of the translated books of the 
Septuagint we shall find that a number of Hebrew words have 
been left untranslated and simply transliterated. This is espe- 
cially the case in the titles of the psalms. What is the most 
obvious inference to draw? Is it not that these words were of 
ancient date and had become obsolete, and that the knowledge 
of their meaning had been lost by lapse of time? If this is the 
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true account of the matter, such a change in the language could 
not have taken place all at once. A Persian domination or 
Greek influences would not in a moment, especially with such a 
conservative people as the Jewish nation undoubtedly was, have 
caused the meaning of a whole multitude of words to be lost. 
England has known what it was to have a Roman domination 
and a Norman-French invasion, but neither of those external 
influences made the old language of the people to be at once one 
which could not be understood. No, the process was one of a 
gradual character, and even now there is little of the older lan- 
guage of this country that cannot be easily comprehended. The 
fact is that much time is needed for such a change in language 
as is indicated by the occurrence of these transliterations of 
obsolete terms, and this is what very many scholars are not dis- 
posed to grant. The mention of these transliterated terms leads 
me on to say that the study of their forms and also of those of 
the proper names in the Septuagint, will enable the student to lay 
down some leading principles to guide him in dealing with the 
pronunciation of Hebrew in early times and the reading of the 
unpointed Hebrew text. 

If all this be so, in matters so large and far reaching, we 
should naturally expect to find constant and manifold traces of 
a varying tradition as to how words and passages were to be 
read, with only a consonantal text. That the tradition varied 
a great deal scarcely needs demonstration. To take a very 
simple instance: the name of the prophet Obadiah, P7139, 
written in the -Hebrew text without any ‘in the first syllable. 
This name in some texts of the Septuagint becomes Of6(€e }cov, 
in others ABdev. And it is, of course, not only proper names 
that suffer from this varying tradition. In fact it could scarcely 
be otherwise when we consider that the earliest copies of the 
books would have no verse divisions, no stops, and no spaces 
between words. Words might be wrongly divided; phrases 
might easily be attached indifferently so far as the manuscript 
was concerned, to the preceding words or the succeeding ones. 
To illustrate how easily confusion may arise from only one of 
these causes, a very well-known instance may be taken from 
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the New Testament (Matt. 19:28), where the words év ty 
madivyeveria may either go with the preceding words, as West- 
cott and Hort punctuate, or with the following, with the Author- 
ized Version and the Revised Version. The result in either case 
is to give quite a different turn to the sentence. *5 

When we add to this the easy confusion that was possible 
in the little difference of a xepaia or two between one Hebrew 
letter and another, we need not wonder that confusion and mis- 
translations are numerous. 

Of course, a great deal that I have been saying under this 
head is well known and obvious. But I have drawn attention to 
it at some Jength because I believe it points to one of the great 
needs of Septuagint students of the present day. Schleusner, in 
his day, attempted to supply it in his 7hesaurus, but with the 
advances that criticism and scholarship have made since his 
time, much that he did is obsolete now. What is wanted is a 
complete and exhaustive investigation, verse by verse, into what 
was really the Hebrew text in front of the translators of each 
book. At present, scarcely any biblical critic has attempted 
anything like this. There is one notable exception—Cornill, in 
his edition of Ezekiel, did a most valuable work. Ginsburg, in his 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, has also attempted something of 
the same kind but only in a limited way. Moore’s Judges, 
Toy’s Proverbs, and Driver’s Samuel go farther in the same 
direction. 

Here at any rate is a large field of labor. Many hints and 

"8 As an illustration of the uncertainty as to verse divisions, we find in the case of 
vss. 9, 10 of Ps. 95, a variation between the Massoretic division and that of the author 


of the epistle to the Hebrews. In the former we read (I quote the Revised Ver- 
sion in both cases) : 


9. When your fathers tempted me, 
Proved me, and saw my work. 


10, Forty years long wasI grieved with this generation. 
In the latter, Hek. 3: 


9. Wherewith your fathers tempted me by proving me, 
And saw my works forty years. 
10. Wherefore I was displeased with this generation. 


Many instances of this are to be found throughout the Septuagint. 
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explanations may be gathered from previous commentators, but 
there is plenty of scope for sober and patient research. Such 
an investigation will produce far sounder results than some of 
the ruthless expurgations and emendations of the text put 
forth as the result of the subjective impressions of the indi- 
vidual critic as to what a particular author ought to have writ- 
ten or said. 

Let me, in concluding this part of my subject, say that one 
of the first results of such an investigation will be the discovery 
of the method by which a particular book was translated. Care- 
ful investigation will show, I think, that in some cases, a triple 
collaboration was at work. The first of the three workers read 
out the Hebrew text word by word; the second, who was a bilin- 
gual authority, dictated a corresponding Greek word; and the 
third wrote down the Greek word which was dictated. This 
admits of proof from the fact that some of the mistakes in 
translation in the same book or passage can only be due toa 
mishearing of a Hebrew or a Greek word. 

Again, different translations of phrases or words in the same 
book will point either to the incorporation into the text of por- 
tions of other translations or to the conclusion that more than 
one translator took part in the translation of the book under 
investigation. On the latter point we have touched already. 
With regard to the former, careful examination of the hexaplaric 
fragments shows that the various translators were on the whole 
consistent with themselves in their translation of the same words 
and phrases. Where this is apparently not the case it may gen- 
erally be concluded that there is some mistake of the writer of 
the manuscript, for it is very easy to confuse the references, the 
general form of them simply being an indication of their source 
by ana’,o’,or &. Ifthese are misplaced or written hurriedly 
on the margin of a manuscript, it is easy to conceive how read- 
ily a mistake may have arisen. Our own Authorized Version of 
the scriptures shows in its variation of style in different books 
traces of the various hands that worked upon it. 

This lecture will have served its purpose if its effect is what 
its author has aimed at, to stimulate more zeal in the study of 
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the Septuagint. The subject is a more fashionable one than it 
used to be, owing to the immense zest there is at the present 
time for biblical criticism and archeological research. But 
scarcely sufficient weight is still to my mind attached to it 
by many investigators. “Iva yx tt amrdéAnta should be the watch- 
word of the student in this as in all other subjects. 


| 
| 
| 





THE SOCIAL IDEAL AND THE DOGMA OF CREATION. 


By Henry S. NASH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

THE title of this article may easily suggest that its purpose is 
directly theological. But with theology as such it has nothing 
to do. The aim is sociological and historical. The object 
is to call attention to a conception which is likely to become 
one of the precipitation points of social feeling. It is worth our 
while to run the risk of committing the most gratuitous of all 
errors—as prophecy has been wittily described — if there be the 
slightest chance of foreseeing such a precipitation point. And 
this pleasure of prophecy is a legitimate pleasure, if, after every 
enjoyment of it, the prophet devotes himself to a year’s hard 
labor on the interpretation of facts. 

Our age is infinitely interesting. And perhaps the most in- 
teresting thing about it is the number of interests that are now- 
adays compelled to be neighborly to each other. One of the 
means of grace, insufficiently emphasized in the average ordina- 
tion sermon, is the grace of elbow-rubbing. In this particular 
grace our own age is exceedingly rich. The world is fast ac- 
quiring a single nervous organism. What touches the other 
side of the globe today shall touch us tomorrow. All the 
interests of history are being forced to rub elbows. And 
all the ideal interests which have gone into the world’s reli- 
gions are pressing one upon another, and demanding some 
sort of synthesis upon which earnest religious feeling may 
lay hold. It is worth while, then, to inquire into the possible 
effect of the present social movement upon religious beliefs, 
and the line of dogmatic expression which the social will is 
likely to take. 

That the social will is sure to appropriate and adapt old 
dogmas, or create new ones, a knowledge of the laws of social 
psychology does not permit us to doubt. The term dogma has 
been for some time in a state where both the critical and the 

20 
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conservative mind could not come at it except under more or 
less morbid conditions. The critical mind looks upon dogma 
with a suspicion that is amply justified by the harm dogma may 
do when it is backed by infallibility. And for the conservative 
mind dogma has become in many cases an unwholesome thing, 
by reason of the self-conscious effort going with the attempt to 
remain dogmatic in an aggressively critical age. But when once 
the morbid and unwholesome associations of dogma shall have 
passed away, when infallibility in every form shall have been 
disclaimed, one must fly in the face of psychology, if he is to 
doubt that the social will must either adopt and adapt old dog-. 
mas or create new ones. For, under average conditions, and in 
an age that knows fairly well what it wants, dogma is just as 
inevitable as poetry. Like poetry it is a means whereby the 
working will in humanity, bent upon making its fortune in his- 
tory, translates what is dear to it into terms of what is deepest 
in the universe. Periods of negation and dissolution and dis- 
traction paralyze the dogmatic process. But let a given period 
once know itself well enough to know what it wants, let its feel- 
ing once begin to move toward a fairly coherent synthesis, and 
the output of dogma begins again. Criticism may hope to chas- 
ten this process and refine the product. But unless criticism 
would throw away its guiding power, it must not expect to stay 
the process. Whatever the critics may do or say, humanity will 
insist upon its right to keep house. 

When I use the word ideal I mean a view of the universe, of 
one kind or another, that speaks to the heart with authority, and 
lays upon the will a complete obligation. The view may be this 
or that. It may be some form of speculative idealism, like Plato’s, 
or a speculative materialism, like that of Democritus. So long, 
however, as it isa real view, that is, a conception that consciously 
and deliberately aims to take account of the total of being, it 
has in itself the making of an ideal. But, to the end that it may 
show its mettle and become a true ideal, it must possess the 
right of eminent domain in the interpretation of the universe, 
exercise the right of way, and be endowed with authority. Until 
it attains authority, it is a bare idea, not an ideal—an ideal being 
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an idea that has acquired the right to levy taxes, and muster the 
resources of the inner man into its service. 

Since the ideal is, on the one side, a view of being taken in 
its totality, and on the other, a view that has taken fast hold on 
the working will, it follows that the heart of all ideals is a con- 
viction touching the sincerity of the universe. For the bare 
attempt to get a view of the universe involves the assumption 
that all its parts are somehow in touch with one another. And 
when the view begins to assume an air of authority, to impose 
obligations upon the conscience and lay taxes upon the will, it 
is assumed that the inner resources of the universe are at the 
disposition of the ideal, that the ideal brings us, in some meas- 
ure, a true word concerning those resources. The sincerity of 
the universe is the very marrow of all the creeds, and of all the 
great working convictions. Even the thoroughgoing dualist goes 
upon this belief, seeing that those portions of the universe which 
set themselves off from the substance of the universe, always 
end, in his interpretation, by being sponged off the slate. In the 
extremest estimate of the work of Satan, hell becomes the cess- 
pool of the universe, its very horrors bearing witness to the effi- 
ciency of the spiritual drainage, and so paying tribute to the 
merciless sincerity that rules at the heart of things. 

It does not concern me, in this paper, to inquire whether the 
process, whereby the being and idea of God is got at, is one of 
subjective experience or objective revelation, or both. It does 
not matter to me in this connection whether the idea of God is 
a gift to us, a true word from the heart of things about the heart 
of things, or an interpretation imposed by us upon the universe 
that besets and invades our consciousness. The sole point is 
that the interpretation which we impose, even though it be purely 
an interpretation, in no measure a revelation, is an exercise of 
thought regarding which we may not do as we please. It is as 
indispensable as eating and drinking, as native to us as breath- 
ing. Itis something which we must go through with, if we are 
to continue to keep house on the earth. In the long run, endur- 
ing need governs and guides theory. Our deepest need, as a 
race, is ideals. When we say God, we mean the unity and 
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coherence of all ideals. And if the idea of God be our own crea- 
tion, none the less we must go on creating it in some form or 
other. And that is so, because the pith of all ideals, of all views 
and ideas that have power to bind and loose the working will, 
is a conviction regarding the sincerity of the universe. 

In order to keep house in history, to finish our battle with 
the wild beasts of the earth which we have so nearly fought 
through, and then to carry forward the far harder battle with 
the wild beast in ourselves, in order to build a human common- 
wealth whose aim shall be to bring the wherewithal of self- 
knowledge and self-mastery within the reach of an ever 
increasing number of men, we must go on imposing our inter- 
pretations upon the mystery of things. We must have views. 
And those views must become ideals. And all our ideals, no 
matter what their special color and shape, must, in one way or 
another, draw their sap from the belief that the universe, after 
one fashion or another, is of a piece. 

By social ideal I mean something which may seem very 
vague indeed, yet is definite enough for my purpose. The 
social ideal means that an authoritative obligation is laid upon 
us that we shall have ideals and that each ideal shall be social 
in its make and bent. As to what any given ideal must look 
like and what its contents must be, I do not need to say a word. 
The ideals may indefinitely vary. The institutes of western 
farmers where the work of clover as a subsoiler is discussed 
with deep gravity, enshrine an ideal. That notable society all 
of whose members pledge themselves to bequeath their skulls 
to the society itself, for purposes of comparative study, 
enshrines another. Ideals change from age to age and they 
widely differ within any given age. But the ideal is satisfied, 
because the ideal is that there shall be ideals. 

And the social ideal is that every ideal shall seek to spread 
itself, that the particular form of good which it admires and 
serves shall possess a measure of the missionary impulse, and so 
shall seek to become a common good. When Socrates cleared 
the ground for Plato, he did it by using the Sophists’ maxim: 
‘“Man is the measure of truth.” But he insisted upon being 
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thorough with the maxim. He would not let the saddlemaker 
stay in the shop, the soldier in the camp, the poet on his Par- 
nassus. He made them all come within a single definition. 
Out of the Socratic definition the Platonic idea arose. It is 
thus that the idea always rises. And the moment it becomes 
an ideal and puts on the robes of authority, it seeks out, in their 
home and haunts, the various individuals from whom it derived 
its definition. Socrates makes himself the gadfly to the 
Athenian horse. Plato writes his “Republic.” The idea or 
view, once become an ideal, seeks to communicate itself. 
Therefore the phrase ‘social ideal’ is a pleonasm, a necessary 
pleonasm. The social ideal is that there be social ideals, that 
they shall have reproductive power, and that each ideal, how- 
ever widely it may differ from neighboring ideals, shall have 
thus much in common with them; namely, that it shall strive to 
make the good it admires and serves a common good. 

Ranke, in his History of the Popes, finely says: ‘‘ The European 
commonwealth has . . . . at no time been subjected to the 
dominion of pure force; at all periods it has been imbued with 
the effect of thoughts and opinions; no enterprise of moment 
can succeed, no power can rise into universal influence, without 
immediately suggesting to the minds of men the ideal of a 
forthcoming advancement of society.” This is a general rule of 
experience. Without it the bottom would drop out of the 
social establishment. The life of society is in the keeping 
of the idea of right. Now that idea, by its very nature, draws 
after it the conception of a good which must communicate itself 
in order to preserve itself. Look where we will into the history 
of enduring states, we shall find the amplest illustration of this 
rule. The selfishness or ignorance or prudence of men may do 
its utmost to block the wheels. None the less, it holds true, 
without exception, that no form of human society can long 
endure without setting on foot a movement for the extension of 
rights. The idea of right is the ideal conceived as law, as the 
ground of political obligation. And it inheres in the very 
nature of the ideal, that it shall be self-communicating, that its 
good shall seek to diffuse itself. 
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My aim in this article is to show that the social ideal, taking 
the sincerity of the universe as the article of faith wherewith 
the possibility of a sane and progressive human society stands 
or falls, must either appropriate or shape anew for itself a 
dogma of creation. I shall try to make my point by a brief 
study (1) of the history of Prophetism in Israel; (2) of the 
experience of Christianity in the Mediterranean world, and (3) 
of the problem of contemporary society. 

Whether the idea of God in Israel is a gift or an acquisition 
or both, it enables us to feel the pulse of the deepest experience 
of Israel. Its quality betokens the main quality of Israel’s pur- 
pose. Its attitude toward the world indicates the attitude of 
the higher Israel toward Israel at large. Now the contrast 
between the divine unity as the prophets conceived it and the 
divine unity as Aristotle, the most representative of Greeks, 
conceived it, may fairly be expressed as a difference between 
the unity of life divine and human when it is conceived in terms 
of conscience, and the same unity when it is conceived in terms 
of reason. Not that reason and conscience can be separated. 
They are two aspects of the same unity. Yet they are distinct. 
The deepest word that Aristotle has to say about God is that 
He is vdnows voncews; God’s thought is pure thought unmixed 
with sensation. But the prophets’ deepest word about God is 
that He is Holy and Creative Will. God is—if one may so 
speak—an infinite conscience. There rises up out of Israel’s 
own life or there is revealed through it a mighty and masterful 
purpose, which faces contemporary Israel with an authority not 
to be withstood. Armed with that purpose Amos declares that 
Israel must perish because its rich folk sell its poor folk for a 
pair of shoes. In the strength of that purpose the prophets 
declare that the Jewish state is lighter than vanity in the eternal 
scales, because its men of power and prerogative have no regard 
for the rights of the weak. The problem of Israel is a problem 
of conscience. 

The thought of the unity of God necessarily rises before men 
whenever self-consciousness becomes deep and clear; for poly- 
theism, taken to heart, would involve the incoherence and the 
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dissipation of self-consciousness. But the main quality of the 
divine unity, as the prophets viewed it, a quality that sets it apart 
from other conceptions of the divine unity entertained in anti- 
quity, is its invincible seriousness. It takes its own purpose con- 
cerning the betterment of the lowly in Israel with infinite 
earnestness. The divine being stakes its whole self upon the 
correction of the legal and social evils under which Israel groans. 
Hence the monotheistic idea puts all its treasures at the service 
of the messianic ideal. The religion of Israel is a religion of 
hope. The goal, as the prophets see it, is a good that would 
deny and gainsay itself, were there not in store for history a true 
commonwealth wherein righteousness, true law, shall flow down 
like a mountain river. The God of Israel must manifest himself 
as the creator of a state or church wherein the best things shall 
be the things that all men may share. 

All peoples have their creation-myths. To think of God as 
making the world by an act of will is natural to man, because it 
is in closest analogy with what is deepest in himself. But it is 
in Israel alone that the myth of creation rises into a dogma. 
Among the other gifted peoples of antiquity, when experience 
ripened, the thought of creation was either absorbed by specu- 
lative pantheism or gave way to the idea of emanation. In Israel 
alone did the primitive myth rise to the weight and dignity of a 
dogma—a mature and impassioned conviction. 

The creation of the ideal Israel is the center of interest with 
the prophets. The dogma of the creation of the world, of 
nature, proceeds from it and is auxiliary to it. The Second 
Isaiah, writing in the darkness of the Exile, foretells, with intense 
enthusiasm, God’s creation of a new Israel out of political and 
social nothing. At the same time he publishes, far more at 
length than any prophet before him, the doctrine that God has 
created the world. The spiritual fact, God’s creation of his 
people, gives color and intensity to the doctrine regarding the 
divine creatorhood at large. But while he is the most striking 
example of the spiritual solidarity between the eager hope of a 
new Israel and the dogma of creation, he is by no means the only 
one. The prophets, from Amos down, are with him. They 
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write in order to push back into the past the ground for their 
belief in the future. They interpret history in terms of the 
social ideal. They view the origin of the world in the light of 
the social conscience that glows and burns in Israel... The real 
Israel lags far behind the ideal Israel. But the ideal must 
overcome and pervade the real, else it loses its scepter, swooning 
out of this harsh world like Arthur, or reigning, if at all, like the 
long-haired Merovingian kings, while the politician and the trader 
spread themselves as mayors of the palace and do the ruling. 
The contradiction between the ideal and the real must be over- 
come in the ideal’s favor. The prophets express their confidence 
in this victory by the dogma concerning the creativeness of good, 
the creatorhood of God. 

God is creator. By virtue of his creative character he is also 
the absolute critic of Israel, the unsleeping and unsparing critic 
of the contemporary political and social order. The vision of 
the Judgment day is the vision of God’s triumph, that is, of the 
triumph of the conscience of Israel over the world. The prophet 
holds up before contemporary society the ideal of the society 
that is to be, that must be, unless the idea of good is to be wholly 
unraveled. The ideal is both an inspiration and a condemnation. 
And it draws its power to inspire, its right to condemn, from the 
fact that its title to consciousness, its claim on conscience, is vested 
in the creativeness of good, in the creative character of God. 

The exaltation of God above nature manifests itself in the 
prohibition of image-worship, a prohibition regarding which it 
has been truly said that it rang the death-knell of art in Israel. 
But we are dealing here only with a most illustrious example of 
the law that every great virtue must have its attendant defect. 
Now the virtue was the exaltation of the ideal. And the ideal, 
thus held high above nature, was a thoroughly social ideal, which 
put the ban upon every form of good that refused to seek 
entrance into the common life. The exaltation of God above 
nature, into the place of the creator of nature, indicated the 
presence in Israel of a social conscience that refused to accept as 
authoritative the existing standard of social values. 

In the study of the second period in the history of the dogma 
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of creation—Christianity in its relations with the Mediterranean 
world—lI take the liberty of shutting in our view to the apolo- 
getic period of Christian experience, the second and third cen- 
turies. Beyond this period lies the New Testament. But I 
shall not notice it, partly by reason of the time-limits of this 
article, and partly because the apostolic experience, being shaped, 
as the bulk of it undoubtedly was, by the relations with or oppo- 
sition to Judaism, did not need to come out into the open with 
the dogma of creation. It could safely take that dogma for 
granted and give itself to other things. This side of the apolo- 
getic period lies the dogmatic development of Christianity in the 
Nicene age. Of this also I shall take no notice. When the 
speculative process gets in full career, it is apt to leave popular 
feeling a longer or shorter distance behind it. While speculative 
theology, in the long run, is a necessity, yet much of the energy 
that goes into it is directed thither by a theological leisure that 
sits more or less at ease regarding immediate and pressing prob- 
lems. On the contrary, when an age is wholly apologetic, the 
dogmatic reason travels without a baggage-train, living upon the 
country it moves over. Its thought has the immediacy and 
vitality of a good after-dinner speech. It has no eye save for 
immediate necessities and urgent practical problems. Its reason 
is deeply colored by sensation. Consequently it yields us far 
better data for our subject—the social ideal in relation to the 
dogma of creation. 

The task of Christianity in the apologetic period was the 
creation of a new community, alive with motives new and mighty 
to grasp and master the common consciousness, ennobling it by 
making it native to greater privileges and vaster responsibilities. 
Confronting a hostile heathen society and a jealous heathen 
empire, the Apologetes all spoke through Ignatius when he said : 
“Christianity, when it is hated by the world, does not make its 
fortune by the process of logical persuasion, but by great- 
hearted living.” To create a new type of society first and not 
to live the life of reason and contemplation until that great 
piece of work had been solidly done—this was the task of 
Christianity in the age of the Apologetes In such an age, busy 
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with such a work, the social will fills the whole center of the 
field of attention. The history of the relation between the 
social will and the speculative reason remains to be written. 
But it is easy to find proof of the assertion that they cannot both 
claim at the same time the full attention of the men of light and 
leading. Thus in Greece, the Marathonian man, who had built 
and upheld the state, could not keep the peace with the man of 
philosophic leisure. Again, the history of our country is in 
point. We have passed out of our pioneer period, where our 
energies had to go into the taming of a continent, and now, with 
vast possibilities of leisure bestowed upon us by the greatest 
fortune any people ever made, we are confronted by a sort of 
temporary antinomy between the need of culture and the need 
of an imperious, resistless purpose bearing upon the broad issues 
of democracy. And, feeding on that antinomy, many good 
Americans become constitutional dyspeptics. 

It is in general true to say that an age or a community that 
has a vast and pressing practical task laid upon it has nothing 
better than a bare secondary attention to give to the interests 
of the speculative reason. Hence its thought keeps very close 
to the ground of the immediately needful. In the period before 
us this was the case. The task set by history was eminently 
practical. It wasto do the pioneer work of the Catholic church 
by starting and getting well under way all the great institutions 
and tendencies which were to mould the spiritual life of the 
West for the next fifteen hundred years. The founding of the 
episcopate, the beginning of the doctrine of the canon, the 
shaping of the ideas of tradition, the commencement of canon 
law—all these things were begun and clearly blocked out in 
this period. To build a new society and to create the institutions 
it should use as its tools, was the task. The social will in the new 
community was paramount. Hence the dogmas it made use of 
were in no sense the mental luxury of theological leisure. They 
sprang from the heart of a deep, albeit in some ways a narrow, 
experience. 

Here was the field of consciousness upon which the dogma 
of creation found its full development. In the Old Testament 
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period the dogma had not meant a creation out of nothing, as 
the exegesis of Gen. I: I seems to show plainly. The belief in 
a creation out of nothing came late into the mind of the Jewish 
church, the first clear expression of it being found in the second 
book of Maccabees. But in our period the belief becomes the 
staple of common consciousness. Christianity stood in mortal 
enmity with a vast, overshadowing heathen society and power. 
Herein its situation resembled, in a manner, the situation of the 
Jewish church before the time of Christ. In one fundamental 
point, however, the position of Christianity was radically differ- 
ent from that of Judaism. The Jewish church was only in part 
a church, it was still in part a state. Although the converts 
from heathendom were not a few, yet, in effect, they were mere 
hangers-on of Judaism. Full membership in the Jewish church 
was not only an affair of the soul. It was also a matter of 
genealogy and race. Hence it was impossible for Judaism to 
feel the full logical force of the heathen view of the world and 
of life. But membership in the Christian church was altogether 
a matter of the soul. The Jewish Christians, after the first 
century, became an insignificant sect. The whole efficient body 
of the church was made up of people heathen by descent and by 
former experience. Consequently the full logical force of the 
heathen view of life and the heathen theory of the world pressed 
upon the Christian reason. There is no war like a civil war to 
stir up principles from the bottom. Now the war of the Apolo- 
getes was a kind of civil war, whose battlefields were the inner 
lives of the heathen who had become Christians. On such fields 
the fighting is hard, without ceremony and without mercy. 

This civil war of the mind is best followed in the fierce debate 
between the Catholic church and those Gnostic sects which 
claimed the right of full suffrage in her councils. Now there 
are two main features of the Gnostics’ view. First, their denial 
of the doctrine of creation, or their incapacity to appreciate the 
spiritual significance of the dogma. They put emanation in its 
place. And in well nigh every case there followed the result 
that the world about us was conceived to be the result of ignor- 
ance or of passion. In opposition to this conception of the 
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world immediately about us, as well as in opposition to Greek 
philosophy at large, the Apologetes proclaimed, with almost 
riotous emphasis, the doctrine of a creation out of nothing. 
And their purpose in so doing was not in the least speculative, 
but altogether practical and ethical. 

The second main characteristic of Gnosticism was the spir- 
itual stratification of humanity. Souls are not, according to 
the Gnostics, of one kind, nor have they a common divine 
paternity. Some souls are by nature elect and beautiful; while 
other souls are by nature incapable of a thorough salvation. 
The best the divine goodness can do for them is to overwhelm 
them, in the last chapter of the story, with a vast ignorance, so 
that they shall cease to desire what their nature forbids them to 
attain. But, in opposition to this, the Apologetes published the 
belief that every child of man was capable of a complete salva- 
tion, and might be brought level with the highest good. ‘ Chris- 
tians are not born but made,”’ said Tertullian. Celsus, in effect, 
taunted the Christians with undertaking to make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, when they set out to make the commonest man 
native to the full truth about the divine, that is, the permanently 
significant and interesting things. And Christianity joyously 
accepted the taunt. It proclaimed the full right of the lowliest 
man to know all about God, and held out to him the hope 
of full suffrage in things eternal. It proclaimed a universal 
capacity for redemption. And, to insure this capacity, it urged 
with vehemence, even with passion, the belief in the absolute 
creatorhood of God, in a creativeness that actually created a 
world out of nothing. 

The whole purpose of the dogma of creation, as the Apolo- 
getes pressed it upon consciousness, was to make intelligible the 
possibility of a vast society wherein the true goods, the spiritual 
goods, should all be held in common. However great may be 
the intellectual difficulties that beset the dogma, it was not the 
output of an arrogant theological establishment, careless of or 
indifferent to reason, but the mental product of a strenuous and 
impassioned social will, taking with full seriousness its right to 
interpret the universe, wherein it found itself, in the light of its 
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deep desire to establish the kingdom of God and to make all 
sorts and conditions of men native to the highest good. The 
idea of God registers humanity’s final estimate of itself. The 
attitude of God carries with it, for consciousness, the attitude of 
the ideal toward the real that lags so far and so persistently 
behind it. The absolute creatorhood of God goes along with 
the masterful creativeness of human good. His exaltation above 
nature involves the exaltation of the human “ ought-to-be ” above 
the “is.” And the dogma of creation out of nothing is the 
expression of a profound belief in the power of the spiritual to 
drive its aim and purpose through the material. 

Out of this experience, personal and vital, staking all upon the 
possibility of a great and exhaustless common good, came the first 
article of the creed—lI believe in God the Father, Almighty, 
Creator of heaven and earth. It were useless to give quotations. 
For it is impossible to read the writers of the second and third 
centuries, without stumbling upon quotations at almost every 
turn. The common Christian consciousness, heartily believing 
in the kingdom of God, assessed the material universe in terms 
of its faith, by proclaiming the divine creatorhood, the creative- 
ness of good, in the most autocratic form, even as a creation out 
of nothing. 

Strikingly enough, the two original contributions made by 
this common consciousness to literature were the autobiography 
and the philosophy of history. The autobiography sprang from 
the fact that for Christianity the soul of man was the center of 
interest. The philosophy of history sprang from the fact that 
the Christian consciousness was, on the one hand, deeply con- 
vinced that a world-wide career awaited it and claimed the whole 
world for its province; while, on the other hand, it leaned with 
all its weight upon the belief in God’s mastery of nature and his- 
tory. The prophets of Israel first made possible the problem of 
history. The Latin fathers first clearly conceived the plan of 
universal history. Hinted at by Minucius Felix, developed by 
Augustine, the idea was carried out by Orosius, and a new type 
was given to the world’s literature. It is a pregnant fact. The 
Christian consciousness, inheriting from the prophets the belief 
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that history moves toward a moral goal and the cognate belief 
that a sovereign, creative good, unsleeping and unsparing in its 
criticism of contemporary politics and society, watches over his- 
tory, deployed this faith upon the broad field of the Roman 
empire. The faith of Christianity put forth, in opposition to 
the life and ideals of the day, the dogma of the absolute crea- 
tiveness of the ideal, of God’s creation of the world out of nothing. 
The philosophy of history came in the train of this dogma. 
For the mainspring of the mental action that produced it was 
the conviction that the creative good is carrying forward towards 
a rational and coherent conclusion the historical process which 
the creative good has set on foot. 

When we turn from the Mediterranean world to our own, we 
discover two tendencies of our time which closely concern the 
subject in hand. One is the growing bulk of human conscious- 
ness homogeneous enough to be open to the inspiration or to the 
contagion of common emotions. De Tocqueville drew attention 
to the fact that the American democracy was peculiarly subject 
to great waves of feeling. The fact seems certain. And its 
explanation is simple. America has no strongholds of local feel- 
ing and privilege such as the feudal constitution of medizval 
Europe has bequeathed to modern Europe. The moment, there- 
fore, that a great public emotion gets well started, there is 
nothing that can withstand or even check its advance. And 
America, in this matter, is representative of a growing tendency 
in our age. It is a truly notable feature of the life of our period 
that human consciousness is on the way to attain a vast and 
homogeneous bulk. Antiquity knew nothing that approached 
it. Herodotus tells us that one-half of Babylon did not know 
for several days that the other half had been captured and 
sacked. Allowing for a slight use of the long bow, this might 
be taken as typical of a civilization whose body corporate is 
loose-jointed and incoherent. Li Hung Chang informed us that 
many millions of Chinamen had never heard of the war with 
Japan. This makes antiquity contemporary. The ancient body 
politic was loose-jointed. The bulk of human consciousness was 
neither vast nor homogeneous. The Roman empire, the first 
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true state on a large scale, makes the nearest approach to mod- 
ern conditions. But it is a remoteapproach. Steam and elec- 
tricity and the printing-press are fast creating a phenomenon 
new to history. The bulk of human consciousness is vast. And 
it lies open, as never before, to thrills of common feeling and 
purpose. 

The other tendency of our time to which I would call atten- 
‘tion is the quality of the serious thinking that goes on among 
us. In antiquity, thought, when it became thorough, easily 
turned toward the mysteries of abstract being, and built up 
a would-be science of ontology. It wasa very long step from the 
phrontistery where reason sought to master itself, to the agora 
where reason sought to master the common life and purpose. 
But in our day this is not so. The severe and thorough thought 
of our time goes, for the greater part of it, into scientific and 
historical study. Now both the scientific and the historical spirit, 
by reason of their nature and bias, are close to the common con- 
sciousness. To science, with her grand passion for knowledge 
of the visible universe, the visible body of human society must 
needs be an object of consuming interest. Science does not 
stand, as monastic mysticism stood, face towards the transcend- 
ent unity of things, but stands face towards the common life, 
with a heart on fire to interpret nature to the race. The histori- 
cal spirit, also, is carried by its inmost bias and bent toward a 
consuming interest in the human society, to the study of whose 
autobiography it gives its whole strength. It is, then, a short 
step, in our day, from the phrontistery to the agora. 

It is in the light of these two tendencies, first, the vast and 
growing bulk and homogeneousness of contemporary human con- 
sciousness ; second, the nearness of the place where our best 
thinking is done to the place where thought seeks to make the 
common experience understand itself in order to respect itself, 
that the true significance of what we loosely call the social ques- 
tion may best be seen. Its meaning is that the supreme object 
of all deep thought should be to understand clearly the facts of 
our social existence and to interpret them sanely; and that the 
main end of all noble labor should be to translate deep thought 
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into social action and social manners. Monasticism has fallen 
into athree-fold discredit. It is unscientific, in that it would have 
the state breed its citizens from an inferior spiritual stock. It is 
unheroic, in that it takes the short cut to the discovery of the 
mystical unity within the rebellious manifold of the common 
human life. And in principle it takes the spiritual bloom and 
fragrance from citizenhood in that it makes civic duties second- 
ary and subordinate. All deep thought, all high labor must give 
themselves more and more to the interpretation and sanctifica- 
tion of the historical human life. Thought and labor must wed 
in order to give birth and breeding to a strong and unwearying 
social conscience. 

When I say “social conscience,” I take the same freedom of 
vagueness which I exercised upon the phrase ‘‘social ideal.” 
Even as the social ideal is no particular kind of ideal, but just 
the authoritative prescription that there shall be ideals and that 
each ideal shall joyously pay its taxes for the common good, so 
the social conscience does not mean that this or that specific 
form of conscience is the only true form, but that there shall be 
an authoritative sense of a good larger in its scope than recorded 
human appreciation, and wider in its application than con- 
temporary society believes to be possible, and that this sense of 
good shall seek admission to the agora and the caucus, under 
penalty of losing its authority in case it does not ultimately 
succeed. The existence of asocial conscience implies the exist- 
ence of an increasing number of men who tax themselves, who 
are the embodied, self-executing law of the commonwealth. To 
provide for the steady multiplication of such men is the task set 
before our time by universal history. 

We are facing conditions which resemble, in some ways, those 
which led the Stoics to coin the term conscience. The frame- 
work of dogma whereupon the feeling and imagination of our 
forefathers climbed easily towards the unseen issues and interest 
of life, is out of repair. And not only in the field of dogma 
have axioms fallen under suspicion. Criticism is busy every- 
where. The principle of relativity lays its hand upon all our 
experience. Paley could say with truth in his day: “ Nothing 
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is so soon made as a maxim.” But we cannot say it. The art 
of making maxims is, for the time being, a lost art. As the per- 
sonal element within us—that part of us which values self- 
knowledge and self-masterhood as the pearl of great price— 
looks down into the depths of the human nature within us it 
sees stretching out before it a mighty work to be done. The 
nature in us that confronts the person in us has more and deeper 
relations with the visible world than our forefathers knew and 
confessed. And so, the person in us, looking at the nature in 
us, is forced to look forth into the nature of humanity at large. 
Conscience cannot be content with an interior or domestic puri- 
tanism. It must needs take the humanity of the race for its pro- 
vince. The question— How shall the personal element in us, the 
element that makes for self-knowledge and self-mastery, become 
sovereign over our nature ? opens wide into the question— How 
shall humanity at large be lifted to the level of self-knowledge 
and self-mastery? Moreover we dare not appeal the question to 
the life beyond. We must fight the battle out here in order to 
be worthy of the life beyond. 

Plotinus described conscience as following one’s true self. 
We cannot find a happier phrase. Conscience is that authority 
within us that compels us to follow ourselves. But the true 
self, as we see it, is inseparable from the social self. In us, as in 
the prophets, the holy thing called personality, sleepless and 
untiring in its criticism of our nature, of our natural tempera- 
ment and bias, must likewise be a sleepless, fearless, and untiring 
critic of the society about us, of humanity at large. Criticism, 
however, without creative energy, is a morbid and unwholesome 
thing. It is so in literature. It is so in life. Ifthe ethical will 
is to have a real body and edge, if conscience is to bring us a 
true word from the unseen and concerning the unseen, a word 
quick and powerful, edged like a sword, and penetrating even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, critical of the passions 
and thoughts of the heart, it must beacreative word. The person 
in us must stand creatively towards the nature in us. 

Likewise, if the social conscience in us—and our conscience 
is in the long run social or nothing— is to kindle a fire of judg- 
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ment in the midst of contemporary society, a fire that may not 
be quenched, it must be the judicial aspect of a creative con- 
sciousness. For criticism, without creativeness, is a disease, the 
mood of a humanity living between a world that is dead and a 
world that is powerless to be born. 

The doctrine of the conscience, personal and social, imposes 
upon ethics the task of conceiving, training, and equipping a 
creative human will. A new chapter in the history of conscience 
is opening. Our world is indeed like the Stoics’ world in some 
ways. But far more is it unlike. We do not break, as they did, 
with the positive and definite, in order to get the universal. In 
our vision of the city of the universe, the ground under our feet, 
America, becomes holy ground. Stoicism had the taint of 
monasticism in it. But, today, the conscience must be in every- 
thing acitizen. It cannot, however, become and remain a whole- 
hearted citizen, unless it be endowed with the wherewithal of 
the creative life. We cannot live at close quarters with Tam- 
many and the slums and the doings of the Christian powers in 
China unless we know that we can conquer the brute in nature 
and in ourselves. Without the belief in a creative goodness, 
when once the optimism inherent in the red blood of youth and 
the expansiveness attending the wholesale exploitation of the 
earth shall have passed, conscience will again become a pen- 
sioner to the powers that be; or else the best men, in order to 
save their self-respect, will betake themselves to the monastery, 
and there proceed to deny the primary spiritual reality of that 
social and historical order of things which they shall have given 
up all hope of saving. I repeat that the doctrine of conscience 
lays upon ethics the unavoidable task of conceiving and training 
and equipping a creative human will. 

Furthermore, the social conscience must insist upon its 
authority over the term ‘‘nature.” Surely, human society has as 
firm a footing and as strong a right within ‘‘nature” as science 
itself. Now there are desires and purposes set deep in the con- 
stitution of humanity. Without them history were a tale told 
by an idiot. They are as organic to the universe as the tides 
and the stars. Our conception of nature must open to receive 
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them, it must enlarge itself to take in the personal and social 
conscience with its needs. Professor James, in a highly sug- 
gestive essay, has coupled together the fact of reflex action and 
the argument for theism. Possibly the thought may be carried 
farther than he has taken it. How great is the extent and how 
wide the scope of reflex action, regarded asa total! The mighty 
work of art called language, in all its sweep and consequence. 
The even mightier, because deeper and more causative thing, 
called human society in its full promise and potence. This is 
the reflex action wherewith we answer the stimulus of the 
universe. 

The concept “nature” must, therefore, open to admit the fact 
and the obligations of the social conscience. In the long run 
need governs theory. The supreme need of humanity is to keep 
house and to go forward to the methods of the higher house- 
keeping in history. Society must have an ever-growing number 
of men who shall doom themselves, men who shall lay afresh in 
the deep of their own being the foundations of social obligation. 
In men of this kind, and in them alone, the social will comes to 
the knowledge of itself, 

Now the humanity that dooms itself, that faces, without flinch- 
ing, all the opportunities and responsibilities of contemporary 
society, must have a solid ground of obligation for the working 
will to stand upon. The social will that enters these typical 
men, and seeks through them a cleansing and saving knowledge 
of its own bent and purpose, is an imperious and resistless will. 
The bulk of human consciousness is vast. It is becoming more 
and more close-knit. The distance from the place where the 
world’s thinking is done to the place where the world’s will is 
in play is but a step. The social will claims and must assert 
the right of eminent domain. By a great inner self-creative act 
of faith it takes the sincerity of the universe for granted. Nature 
must be interpreted or must reveal herself as in touch and sym- 
pathy with that working will, without which there were no per- 
manent possibility of science or culture, The social will cannot 
labor save for some good. The good it labors for is a good 
that would count itself unholy and debased if it does not com- 
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municate and spread itself. It is a good that takes up an 
aggressive and creative attitude towards the foul and waste por- 
tions of our common humanity. Nature must open herself to 
the social will. Her resources must be conceived or imagined 
or felt as being at the service of the social will and conscience. 

All forms of religion are forms of faith in the sincerity of the 
universe. When the social will or conscience insists upon its 
right to take itself with full seriousness by reason of its faith in 
the sincerity of the universe, it has, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, given itself up to religious feeling. The synthesis 
of feeling whereby it finds or makes itself at home in the uni- 
verse is a thoroughly religious act. The covenant it establishes 
or discovers between it and the unseen good is a religious 
covenant. 

What relations, then, must be conceived or imagined, or felt 
or revealed, as subsisting between the unseen good and the 
resources of nature ? The doctrine of ends necessitates a doctrine 
of origins. The end or ideal of history is an ideal that rises up 
out of the consciousness and experience of the race, and its 
validity and authority may not be impugned save under penalty 
of impairing the validity of all the processes of experience. 
Now the end or ideal held up before a contemporary society that 
seeks to entrench itself in privilege and cover with the noble name 
of law its private prerogatives, is the ideal of a good that exists 
only to impart itself and to be creative. The doctrine of ends will 
draw after it a doctrine of beginnings. The dogma of creation 
will be conceived and born anew. There is an eternal good that 
knows itself perfectly; and our faint struggles after self-knowl- 
edge are the promise of growth into its likeness. There is an 
eternal good that masters itself wholly; and our small measure 
of self-masterhood is in its image. This eternal good created 
the world. So must the social conscience believe and confess, 
unless noble imagination and heroic will, their roots being robbed 
of foothold and food, are to wither from the top. 

We are passing through a righteous revolt against dogma. 
The revolt is righteous because the body of dogma that has 
come down to us has put on the airs of infallibility, and also 
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because, like the old conception of final causes, it has interfered 
with the free and patient study and interpretation of the visible 
universe wherein the race has written its autobiography. But 
when dogma shall have been delivered from infallibility and 
from impertinence, the dogmatic process must needs reassert its 
vitality. Magnificence, as the poet Spenser has said, is the very 
marrow of virtue. But we cannot have, in permanence, the mag- 
nificence of virtue which the social conscience calls for, without 
dogmatic interpretations of the relation between the good which 
we adore and serve and the resources of the universe. If we do 
not have dogmas, we shall revert to myths. 





THE ORTHODOX PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHINESE. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNox, 
Union Theological Seminary. 

THE orthodox philosophy of the Chinese received final form 
in the twelfth century of our era, and still holds its place, not- 
withstanding much adverse criticism from opposing schools. It 
has the sanction of the government, it determines the meaning 
of the sacred books, and its followers constitute the “sect of 
the learned.” Until the recent introduction of modern science 
into Japan, there also it was taught in the great schools, other 
doctrine being forbidden." 

Its followers identify it, not only with the system of doctrine 
taught by the sages, but with the absolute truth. As an 
eloquent writer puts it: ‘For thirty years I have read and 
pondered it. Looking at its heights, how transcendent! Seek- 
ing to divide it, how compact! Yet is it neither too far away 
and high, nor too shallow and near at hand! Should Sages 
again appear, they would follow it! For the Way of Heaven 
and Earth is the Way of the Sage Kings!* The Way of the 
Sage Kings is the Way of Confucius and Mencius! The Way of 
Confucius and Mencius is the Way of Cheng and Chu! For- 
saking Cheng and Chu, we cannot find Confucius and Mencius,” 
nor ultimately the way of heaven and earth. Now Cheng 
and Chu were philosophers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Confucius left nothing of philosophical importance in writing. 

* My authorities for this sketch are the writings of Chu Hi, with the works of his 
Japanese representatives. Certain writings of some of the latter I translated and pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XX, where references in 
detail may be found. I have used my translations freely in this paper. I may add 


that my views expressed in the introduction have changed chiefly as to the mean- 
ing of the word A%z#, and, as to that, only in part. 


?The Sage Kings are the mythical monarchs Yao and Shun; they began to 
reign B. C. 2357, and reigned one hundred years, and were succeeded by Shun, who 
reigned fifty years. But Chinese history begins in the twelfth century B. C. 
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His teachings were collected by his disciples, amplified by his 
grandson, expanded in the doctrine of the Mean, defended and 
enriched by Mencius and other scholars. Thus handed down, 
his words have exerted an unparalleled influence. None else 
has dominated so vast a portion of mankind in so many ways. 
To the entire far East he has been, not only the ideal man and 
the sage whose teaching reveals the ultimate principles of the 
universe, but the final authority in etiquette, morals, courts of 
law, and affairs of state. Wide as is the gap everywhere between 
precept and practice, in China there is no avowed double stand- 
ard for public and private affairs, nor for the secular and the 
religious life. The great teachers of morals have been publi- 
cists, and often great leaders in affairs of state. 

Nevertheless, we misunderstand the situation, if we seek to 
know the intellectual and religious life of the Chinese by a 
study of Confucius, supplemented by the classics and Mencius. 
As well might we seek to understand the Middle Ages bya 
study of the gospels, supplemented by the rest of the bible. 
For, as European theology took into itself many and diverse 
elements, so did the Chinese philosophy. This is too often 
overlooked, and students discuss the belief of educated China- 
men, as if it.could be deduced from the words of the sage, which 
is like deducing the theology of Thomas Aquinas from the 
sayings of Jesus. 

Laotze was contemporaneous with Confucius, and his mysti- 
cism exerted great influence on Chinese thought. Later, various 
heretical schools threatened the supremacy of the master, and 
Mencius set himself to repel their attacks. But more important 
than all, in the first century Buddhism obtained imperial recog- 
nition, and for a thousand years held sway, its philosophy being 
characteristic and controlling. During this long period the 
Confucian ethics were accepted indeed, but men found it pos- 
sible to be zealous at the same time for Buddha, the teachings 
of the Great Vehicle supplying answers to the deep questions of 
life and being. Only at last, in the eleventh century, was a 
philosophy organized, which professed to cast aside Buddhism, 
and to be at once the pure teachings of the classics and the final 
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truth of the universe. I need not add that the various systems 
thus prominent for so long a time were not without a determin- 
ing influence on the minds of the great scholars who professed 
to reject them. 

The philosophers of the Sung dynasty? had been trained 
in Buddhism. Their revolt was the more bitter. To them 
Buddhism was false in philosophy, and the foe of morals. 
Says a Japanese writer: ‘‘ Buddha himself never got beyond 
the outside of things. His purpose was good; but he was 
ignorant of the essential principles. After his death, even the 
semblance of truth disappeared, so that his system dissuaded 
from evil, and incited to evil. It is to be classed with Taoism, 
as a thorn in the way, an obstacle to the gate of truth. It is to 
be avoided as one would flee an evil voice and the temptations 
of lust. For man’s whole duty is to live as befits his station; 
but the Buddhist leaves it, and becomes a priest. Such practice 
comes from the false doctrine of three worlds (transmigration). 
Buddha left his throne, and became a hermit, because he did 
not know the truth. It was the act of amadman. What virtue 
is there in a hermit’s rags, or what contamination in kingly 
robes? Each must stand in his own place. To think that 
virtue and vice inhere in certain stations, or in certain forms, is 
the error of the vicious and of the heretic. Men forsake parents 
and lords that they may become priests and save themselves! 
Buddhism teaches that this world is transient, brief, borrowed, 
and therefore that its duties may be renounced for the sake of 
salvation in the world to come! That is a shameful exhibition 
of a selfish craving for happiness! True virtue forsakes self, 
and then there is no need to flee the world. It is not wonderful 
that other evils are associated with such teaching ; that worship 
is substituted for righteousness and prayers for truth; that 
priests become debauched and their asceticism only a cloak for 
the vilest impurity; and that the popular Buddhist literature 
compares with the purity of the classics as charcoal with new- 
fallen snow.” 


3The Sung dynasty (including the southern Sung) ruled China from 970-1277 
A. D. 
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Buddhism is to be denounced, therefore, in the name of the 
Confucian ethics which exalt the actual human relations and 
sanctify home, family, and native land. Heaven, z. ¢., nature, 
has ordained that men live in families, and in the state the 
relations of son and father, lord and subject, brother and 
brother, friend and friend, husband and wife, are sacred. He 
who violates them is a criminal and a castaway. 

The principle on which Buddhism builds is the impermanence 
of all things. ‘All pass away, nothing remains. The world is 
like the clouds which form and disappear; it is a vision, a 
dream unreal through and through. So taught this superficial 
thinker who dwelt among barbarians in a time of darkness. He 
saw only the outside of things.” 

Here, then, at once is the problem: Ina world of change, 
is there anything which changes not; in a world of imperma- 
nence, is there reality; in the midst of that which passes away, 
can there be an immovable basis for morality? This is the 
crux; for, if all changes, morality too must change, and with 
the passing world the truth of the sage must pass. The ethical 
interest predominates, and ontology has value only as _ its 
support. 

Manifestly the world seems wholly to pass away; and as we 
describe its phenomena we may say: It is composed ofa single 
element called hi,‘ which exists forever, and of which are all 
things. In the beginning it rested to the utmost limit, and then 
moved to the farthest limit, and then rested, and then moved, its 
rest begetting Yim, and its motion begetting Yang. Yin is the 
west, the female, the earth ; it is dark, passive, selfish, avaricious, 
and the way of all evil men belongs to it. Yang is the east, 
heaven, the male; it is light, active, pure, unselfish, and the way 
of all superior men belongs to it. There never was a time when 
these opposites were not, and through them the cosmic processes 


4 Khi is “ the breath,” and it has most of the connotations of ruach and spiritus. 
Its philosophical use is best represented by the stoic pueuma. It is the element of 
change. 


5Yin and Yang are translated usually female and male; but negative and posi- 
tive represent the meaning better. There is no thought of sex, it being one manifes- 
tation only of the two powers. 
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are condensation and dispersion. The two powers, meeting each 
other, produce the five elements, earth, air, fire, water, metal, 
and from these come the myriad of things. ‘The Yin and 
Yang entangling each other, attracting, repelling each other, 
coming and going to and fro, rising up and falling down ever 
since the beginning of the world, naturally there are produced 
flat and plain spots, and rugged and inclined spots, and good 
and bad portions of Khi. The different portions of Khi are 
bright and dark, clear and turbid, pure and impure, free and 
obstructed, strong and weak, fine and coarse, good and bad, 
clever and foolish, thick and thin, deep and shallow, direct and 
oblique, resisting and yielding, quick and slow, etc.” Or, asa 
late writer puts it: ‘‘The universe is one Khi. Divided, it is 
the Yin and Yang, the five elements, heaven, earth, and all 
things—sun, moon, hills, streams, seas, birds, men, brutes, 
grasses, trees, insects, fishes. Though these all differ, yet are 
they of the one Khi. Its ethereal, pure part revolving above, is 
called heaven; its heavy, impure part, stationary below, is 
called earth. Of the Yang and lighting the day, it is called the 
sun; of the Yin and lighting the night, it is called the moon; 
endowed with the five elements, and resembling heaven and 
earth, it is called man; flying through the air, it is called bird; 
creeping on the earth, it is called beast; and in each kind there 
are divisions innumerable, Butall are manifestations of the one 
Khi. Condensed, it forms all objects having shape; dissolved, 
it is like the air, and there is no space without it, condensation 
and dissolution being alike constant and incomprehensible. In 
all the universe, rain and sunshine, bloom and decay, birth and 
death, the past and present of heaven and earth, the changes 
of sea and land, are solely because of the ceaseless changes of 
the Khi. It is coarse and fine. The coarse is readily per- 
ceived and acknowledged; the fine not so easily, but equally 
with the objects of form are gods, mind, soul, knowledge of the 
Khi, all wonderful and indefinable. So, too, are all activities of 
mind and matter of the Khi—motion, growth, perfume, vision, 
hearing, laughter, crying, rest, these in all their kinds are mani- 
festations of the activities of the Khi.” Chu Hisays: ‘“Khi 
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forms and makes, the Kosmos was formed by the action of the 
Yin and Yang. The opposites grinding together, as the grain 
is scattered from a mill, so do all things come, all that is worthy 
and noble, all that is unworthy and ignoble, heaven and earth, 
man’s body, sun, stars, wind, thunder, lightning, man’s soul and 
mind,” There is no creator, but an endless process. Heaven 
itself shall pass away. Still heaven is not the blue vault 
merely ; it is not a dead unfeeling thing. It has a nature that 
feels. It is instinct with life, and responds to man’s deeds and 
emotions. The word is often used in the sense of providence. 
There is no distinction clearly made of spirit and matter; for the 
thoughi moves in quite a different sphere, yet does the spiritual 
predominate. For all nature is instinct with life and feeling, 
and part responds to part as soul to soul. It is not that a soul 
dwells within, but that all lives, and feels, and, according to its 
nature, responds. So all alike pass away ; but the process itself 
is forever. From the undifferentiated Khi the Kosmos comes, 
and to the first condition it returns. Then, after rest to the 
uttermost, movement begins again, the homogeneous Khi begets 
the opposites, and the process goes on, worlds without end. 

Thus all things seem to pass away and nothing abides, 
neither mind nor body, man nor gods, force nor form, rest nor 
motion, heaven nor earth. Is then Buddhism correct and is 
impermanence the ultimate fact ? 

Beyond all this, behind the furthest limit the mind can 
reach; behind all affirmation is Li. I quote detached sentences 
from Chu Hi in definition. By it all things exist. It is neither 
rest nor motion, but it has these, as it is their law. It is above 
all form and all activity. It can be described by no words 
which have to do with appearances, for it is before Khi itself and 
is the reason why Khi is Khi. Yet it never exists alone but is 
ever embodied in Khi. Without Khi is no Li as without Li is 
no Khi. Both are forever together yet is Li first, though in the 
eternal process both are without beginning and end. As Khi 
condenses, as it forms and makes, there is Li in its midst. 
Indeed we may call Li the substance of Khi, the reason why 
Khi is Khi. 
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Li is forever one, yet has everything its own, as the moon is 
reflected in the bosom of every pool. Nor can it be named, 
since all names belong to Khi, but using our best term, 
expressing the inexpressible, it is benevolence, the chief of all 
virtues. Li is then the essence of virtue, perfect benevolence, 
righteousness, and truth. If we describe the very beginning of 
all as the Great Ultimate, then before this we put another, the 
No-Ultimate. 

Thus our chief question emerges: If the principle of the 
universe, the true nature of all things, even if Khi, be best named 
righteousness and truth, whence comes evil? From the chang- 
ing Khi and of necessity. Khi cannot receive Li equally. 
Parts of it are perfectly recipient and there is the true manifes- 
tation of righteousness. Thus the example among men is the 
sage. His Khi nature, perfectly recipient of Li, expresses abso- 
lute righteousness and truth in every feeling, word, and act. 
But at the other extreme are men whose Khi nature obscures 
the Li. Passion, selfishness, and ignorance prevail and the Li, 
i. @., righteousness and truth, vanish. So is it with the state, 
with society, with the family, and with all things. Sometimes 
the Khi nature embodies and reveals the Li in perfectness, but 
again only imperfectly, or even so far as manifestation goes, not 
at all. For Khi is active and Li becomes dependent upon it, 
and as time passes Khi condenses more and more until Li is 
wholly obscured. Then evil seems to triumph, the last stage is 
reached, and the world returns to chaos. Yet in all, Li remains 
untouched, uninjured, unmoved, eternally the same. Right- 
eousness and truth are the true nature of man, and none the less 
because he does not. recognize the fact. He identifies himself 
with Khi but that does not alter the real state of the case. Evil 
is superficial, and to find the truth we need only to clear away 
passion, which collects like vapor on a mirror. The metal 
beneath is still the same though it has ceased to reflect 
the light. 

There is therefore in man and all things a two-fold nature. 
One is good, ideally, unchangeably good. It is the true nature, 
the true self, and all virtue consists in recognizing it and con- 
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forming feeling, word and act to it. The other is a composite 
nature, the Li as embodied in the Khi-nature. And this com- 
posite nature differs. In the sage it too is holy, the Khi being 
perfectly expressive of the Li. In the superior man it is progres- 
sively righteous, since he fights the good fight and wins right- 
eousness: in the evil man the passions win, the Li is obscured 
and he does evil continually. Thus is explained the long 
debate touching the nature of man. Mencius declared it good, 
a teaching contradicted not only by the heretics but by the 
facts. But we can admit both his teachings and the facts, 
He spoke of the Li, of the true nature, and that is good. 
It was not fitting that he should condescend to speak of the 
Khi. The true nature of man, then, is good, but alas! how 
seldom is it manifested in life. 

Li is a real existence, the most real of all existences. It is 
not mere thought, a deduction from the movements of Khi. 
Our thoughts are Khi, and Li cannot be dependent on us. Two 
points we must distinguish, Li’s reality and priority, and its 
complete inactivity. The writers call it cause, and if their 
language is at times inconsistent, ascribing to Li what belongs 
to Khi, nevertheless the meaning is clear. The Chinese lack in 
definition, and final and efficient causes are confused. But to 
use our own interpretation, Li is the final cause, and Khi the 
efficient; Khi is everything except Li, yet Li is the most real 
of all existences, since the nearer we come to reality the more 
clearly we perceive the inherent teleology which is the great 
and final truth. This is order, for the order of the universe 
is the essence of its being and explains all. It is Li. 

But though Li is thus the idea conceived ontologically, yet 
it is expressible, as we have seen, only in terms of ethics. It is 
most like that we call righteousness. Divided, it gives us the 
five virtues, and these find perfect expression in the five relation- 
ships. When embodied in the individual, we have the sage, 
and when embodied in the state, the perfect empire. This, 
too, historically, has been attained and is described in the sacred 
books. Then the sage was king, the superior man was his 
chief minister, all officials were wise and virtuous, and the 
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stupid majority were in their rightful place below. Naturally 
thus each man performed his duties and there was none evil, 
though many were unlearned. The king did not take the 
empire as his own. He was not covetous or self-indulgent. 
He recognized that the empire is the empire of the empire and 
not the empire of one man. His influence flowed through his 
immediate associates, and so to the remotest regions. There 
was need for neither soldier nor policeman, for the empire was 
peace. Thus once, the true empire found expression and the 
Khi perfectly revealed the Li. 

But as time passed the Khi changed. There was no longer 
a sage upon the throne. The superior man went from place to 
place seeking employment. Favoritism prevailed and evil men 
ruled the state. The king took the empire as his toy and his 
evil influence reached all ranks. Fools were in command and 
the wise obeyed. The true order was subverted, the true 
empire disappeared, and unless there be reform anarchy ensues. 

The family reveals the same truth. When its relations 
ordained by heaven are all observed there is perfect harmony 
and peace, but when selfishness and passion prevail duties are 
forgotten and the family is at last destroyed. 

These are more than illustrations, they are the most vital 
instances of the ultimate truth. Man is the little heaven and 
earth. He combines all the elements of the osmos and when 
we know him we know it. He is in immediate relation to 
every part. Heaven, for example, is explained by man. Its 
true nature is Li and this, expressed in the form of virtues, con- 
stitutes the “Way,” the moral law. Its true nature therefore 
is one with man’s, and its expression is his infallible rule of life. 
But this true nature is embodied in Khi; 7. ¢., the blue heaven 
above us which we see. But it, too, corresponds to man. As he 
feels it feels, as he knows it knows, for it is not a thing apart, 
but in the most intimate relationship. All move as one. So 
when man is at peace it is in rest, but when he sorrows it grieves. 
Man is central and heaven bears the relation to him of a father, 
When a son sins the father suffers also, and not in spirit only; 
his body weakens and by and by illness comes, and even death. 
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And so when man sins is it with heaven. The emperor is the 
representative of man and is called the son of heaven. When 
he sins heaven grieves and its body shows its sorrow, eclipses, 
portents, shooting stars, untimely heat and cold and on earth 
earthquakes, famines, plagues. These should lead to self- 
examination on the part of man and to reformation. For if 
neglected, going on from bad to worse, heaven and earth sufier 
more and more and disaster can be the only end. So when 
man obeys and fulfils his duty heaven approves and peace, 
prosperity and happiness ensue. 

As Li is the divine order of the universe, and as it is embodied 
in state, family, and man, and as the king is the great repre 
sentative of men, we can judge how evil Buddhism is and Buddha 
He discerned only the outside of things, the Khi, and could se: 
no essential principle, no Li. So he deserted his place and duty 
and sought to save himself. His followers teach that a man may 
desert his father, a wife her husband, and every one his place, 
and that this is duty! This is indeed to call good evil and ev’! 
good. In the name of wisdom it bids the king desert his throne 
and the child his parents. It declares that everything is bad 
and subverts family and state. Really nothing is bad if held in 
subordination to Li. Thus held, each thing is the divine instr 
ment for the manifestation of righteousness. Cast these meas 
away and there can be no virtue, for Li is always embodied in 
Khi. Let everything be in its order; let first be first and last 
be last; then all is good in self, in family, in state, and in the 
universe. 

As Li is, but does not act, contemplation leads totruth. Te 
sage is the heaven-endowed man who perceives truth without 
guide or study. His truth is written down for our instruction 
and constitutes the sacred books. The superior man studies 
these and comes at last to understand the truth. The dull man 
must be content simply to obey and thus practically to fulfil the 
duties of his station. 

As Li is, but does not act, its perfect embodiment is in ps 
sivity. This is stronger than all activities. The sage king rules 
by doing naught. When the sage enrobed with folded arms 
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in the place of power, the empire honors him as the sun and 
moon, imitates him as one imitates his parents, and communes 
with him more than with the formless divinities of heaven and 
earth. Wherever he goes there is reformation, as the water 
naturally shapes itself to the vessel. His thought is divine 
and works his will as readily as one mayturn his hand. Such 
leadership can never be rivaled by knowledge, power, or 
gifts. 

The method of study is first to learn the Li and then to seek 
its embodiment in things. First know, then act, for even virtue 
is valueless without knowledge. And of all knowledge the first 
is of self. Unless we know the truth within, we cannot know it 
anywhere. This true self which we must know is far below the 
changing self of thought and will and feeling. All these are 
unreal and belong to Khi. None endures, They slip away at 
last as the morning vapor is drawn up into the sun, as fire vanishes 
in fire, as the water is lostinthesea. Noconscious self endures, 
but our true, enduring nature is our Li. It is the reality of the 
unmoved. So first of all we must get rid of lust and seek the 
self in repose. Without plans or thought, in empty quietness 
alone, and then from this right reason shall right movement 
come. Self, formless, voiceless, odorless, without thought or 
act, is the source of all. 

That is, to interpret, man’s place in society and family and 
universe is his real reason for existence. He is like the soldier 
who, gua soldier, finds his one reason for existence in his posi- 
tion in the ranks. Apart from this nothing matters, and for this 
are all the rest, food, exercise, clothing, sleep. Man must so 
control his Khi nature that he may see this truth, and seeing it 
may fulfil his duty. The whole truth then may be expressed by 
obedience, to the ideal nature if one be in superior station, to the 
actual superior if one be subordinate. 

When man perceives all this and adjusts himself to the truth, 
he has attained. There is no more for him to learn or do. He 
needs no more. One with the eternal truth, how shall he forget 
it? How shall he fall into error? Lying down, getting up, 
moving, resting, in peace, in trouble, in death, in life, in joy, in 
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sorrow, all is well. Never for a moment will he leave this way. 
This it is to know the truth in ourselves. 

With Li recognized as the order of the universe, the whole 
system becomes clear. Li in its essence is most like righteous- 
ness, benevolence, and truth, because it is they abstracted and 
reified. The virtues are precisely the relationships of the Con- 
fucian family and state, and the Li are they turned into real 
existences. Thus the developed system is true to type. Not- 
withstanding its indebtedness to alien and hostile teachings, it 
does as a matter of fact furnish the ontology needed for the dog- 
matic ethics of Confucius. For educated men this teaching, thus 
completed, put to final rout the pessimistic asceticism of Buddhism 
and satisfied well enough their intellectual needs. Entrenched 
in a technical barricade which could be carried only by years of 
strenuous endeavor, those who finally mastered it were content. 
The truth seemed final and other teachings in the comparison 
trivial and superficial. 

Nevertheless it had its opponents. Some carried the system 
to pure idealism, Wang Show-yen, of the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, is the best representative of this tendency. He 
took a phrase of Mencius, “intuitive knowledge,” as formative 
and rejected “the distinction of things.” He declared that the 
rose ceased to exist when our perception of it ceased, and would 
turn attention from things and books to the heart, putting medi- 
tation for study. He denied the distinction between Khi and Li, 
for without the heart is no Li, and Li and heart are identical. 
Since all possess this intuitive knowledge, our one duty is to 
polish our hearts by obedience to the five virtues and relations. 
Ethics constitute the only science, and this we know as we act. 
If we say we know, we already act, or we do not truly know. 
This innate knowledge is in all things, grasses, stones, trees, 
heaven, earth, as well as in man, and by it each thing is itself and 
all partake of the same law. This philosopher had been a Budd- 
hist in his youth, and his writings show marks of the strong influ- 
ence of Buddhism; but he insisted that his purpose was differ- 
ent, not self-absorption in mystical contemplation, but the attain- 
ment of the practical virtues belonging to the world. Here 
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again we find the pure Confucian influence and conformity to 
type. 

The orthodox reply is as follows: Wang was a strong man 
of excellent purpose. In his days scholars were busy with 
words and phrases and neglected self-examination. So he sup- 
posed that the study of things leads astray, and that he should 
examine himself with his intuitions. But our philosophy does 
not neglect these intuitions, though it shows their embodiment 
in things. Even Wang studied the sacred books, and they are 
“things.” Apart from things, what material have we at all for 
study, of reverence apart from the ceremonies, of soothing peace 
apart from music, of ethics apart from the scriptures? Why 
did the sages teach their long and difficult way, if there be so 
short a cut through our intuitions? Besides, what employment 
is there for our intuitions apart from contact with things? As 
if one should say, the knowledge of music is by our ears, let us 
then mind our ears and learn the five sounds without hearing 
them, or the five colors without seeing, or the five flavors with- 
out eating! Is it not plain that though the knowledge is in 
ourselves, yet sounds, colors, and flavors are in things, and that 
we know as we see, hear, and eat? Precisely so in the higher 
sphere, even the rustic has a heart which reverences and loves, 
yet are his love and reverence taught and broadened by study 
of the scriptures, and truly known only as embodied in the actual 
relationships. Mencius’s expression, ‘‘to know without learning 
is intuitive knowledge,” teaches that there is a heart in man 
which loves and reverences before he studies. Make that the 
foundation, study, and it shall be strengthened. He did not 
teach that we can be perfect without study. This attempt to 
correct philosophy by casting away distinctions is so to straighten 
the crooked that it bends backward. 

Another school rejected the distinction between Khi and Li, 
and charged Chu Hi with substituting Buddhism and Taoism for 
the truth. They declared that Li in its ontological sense is not 
found in the sacred books, but more, that it directly contradicts 
them. They quote Chu Hi’s words, ‘‘ With great doubt is great 
progress, with little doubt is little progress, with no doubt is no 
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progress,” as authority for doubting him. He teaches that 
behind the ‘Great Ultimate” is the ‘‘No Ultimate,” and thus 
that non-being is the source of being. He makes Khi and Li to 
be two and distinct. Asaresult Yin and Yang are not of the Way 
(the Li), but belong to the lower category of form. So man’s 
true nature must be distinguished from his embodied nature and 
the heart is to be purified by isolation, contemplation, and unity 
with the Li of heaven. He says: ‘The clear empty divinity is the 
reality of the heart,”and “‘ The Li of heaven is unopposed, empty, 
broad,” with many more phrases like these, All this, including 
the words from Buddhism and Taoism, is directly and wholly 
opposed to the teaching of Confucius. The six classics are the 
source of truth, and among them the book of Changes is pre-emi- 
nent. If we doubt it, what can we believe? It says: ‘Yin 
and Yang are the Way, the rest and motion of the one Khi. 
Rest is Yin, motion is Yang, the endless revolution is thus 
named.” Here is no mention of Li, but the Way is identified 
with Khi. We may not add Li on the supposition that it was 
omitted by the sage.® 


Li is merely the principle of the Khi, and the two are one. We 


cannot say: ‘Li neither begins nor ends, but in Khi are life and 
death,” for the two are just one. Coldness is water’s nature, and 
heat fire’s: when fire and water disappear heat and coolness go 
also; the nature is destroyed. Water is pure by nature, but its 
purity is not distinct from itself. So with man’s nature, we should 
not separate into two in order to clear up the supposed difficulty 
in the teaching of Mencius. The distinction is not between the 
real and the embodied natures, but between ordinary and excep- 
tional. Coolness is the nature of water, a truth not invalidated 
by the discovery of hot springs ; and so man’s nature is good as 
the ordinary fact, a truth not disproved by the discovery of ras- 
cals here and there. 

Further, the talk about the ‘‘ No Ultimate” beyond the “ Great 
Ultimate” is simply Taoism. Laotze said, “ All things come 

The appendices to the Book of Changes are ascribed to Confucius. He wrote 


none of them. They represent quite a different type of thought with a cosmological 
element wholly wanting in his words. 
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from being, being comes from non-being.” But the sages teach 
that being is the source of all. Truth separates from heresy at 
this point. Chu Hi thoroughly studied Buddhism in his youth, 
and was never free from its influence. He was, moreover, a 
partisan, and did not consider questions impartially, to the mis- 
leading of other men. 

Mencius compared the “Way” to the great highway, and 
grieved that men do not walk therein. Even the fool may know 
it readily. But these philosophers have made it difficult, too 
high, too distant, hard to be understood and obeyed. With Con- 
fucius and Mencius obedience, reverence, loyalty, and truth were 
first, and learning secondary. But the philosophers, with their 
‘No Ultimate” and “‘ Great Ultimate,’’ put progress in learning as 
the chief thing, with contemplation as the means for purification 
and the foundation of right conduct. This is what is meant by 
too high, too distant, too difficult, this putting discussion before 
virtue. This is to be so profound, so minute in analysis, as to 
miss the main meaning. In this philosophy differs from the 
teaching of the sages. 

A few writers went even further, and in their effort to get 
back to Confucius rejected Mencius and the grandson of Confu- 
cius, as if one were to reject St. Paul and St. John in getting 
back to Christ. They argued: .Mencius was hotly engaged with 
adversaries, and did not notice his divergence from Confucius, 
He taught that man’s nature is good only for his immediate 
didactic purpose. The philosophers of the Sung dynasty thought 
him in agreement with Confucius, and put his works alongside 
of the Analects! Confucius did not use terms like ‘ heart,” 
“nature,” ‘“Khi” and “ Li.” These were introduced by his grand- 
son, fostered by Mencius, aud brought to full luxuriance by the 
philosophers whose teachings in all essential points were iden- 
tical with Taoism and Buddhism. The words of Confucius are 
the only standard of doctrine. Even his grandson and Mencius 
are to be rejected, and still more later teachers, and most of all 
the philosophers of the Sung dynasty. But only those who 
study Confucius independently are prepared to reject the others, 
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and only by casting them aside will Confucius shine forth as 
the sun when clouds are dispersed.’ 

The orthodox made reply: Confucius truly did not use these 
precise terms, yet did he imply all that Chu Hi taught. The 
philosophers were busy with the discussion of great principles, 
and were not careful to confine themselves to the terminology 
of the scriptures. For us on this account to charge them with 
error is to reveal our own superficiality. 

For consider the distinction between Khi and Li, using well- 
known illustrations. Reckoning up the wheel, there is no wheel, 
reckoning up the year, there is no year. Let us see—this is the 
spoke, this the rim, this the axle, this the hub, but the spoke is not 
the wheel, nor the rim, nor the axle, nor the hub. Yet if we cast 
these away, away goes the wheel also. The law of the wheel 
preceded it and, before the wheel was made, was determined, 
and because it is imperishable the carpenter follows it and makes 
the wheel. Whence, then, is the wheel, from its parts, or are 
these from it? If we say the former, we know indeed the form 
but not the Li. So with the year—twelve hours make a day, 
thirty days make a month, twelve months make a year, but the 
year is not in hour or day or month ; but still, casting these aside 
there is no year. The Li is determined first, sun and moon 
revolve according to this plan, and calendars are made for a 
hundred years to come as for the centuries past. For the Li is 
not in day, or month, or year, but is forever. As Confucius said, 
“Heaven speaks not, yet the four seasons labor and all things 
are produced.” So with everything, water and fire are Khi, their 
flowing and burning are also Khi, but that water being water 
shall flow and not burn, and that fire being fire shall burn and 
not flow, is their decreed, unchangeable nature. It is their Li. 

Flower and leaf, unfolding and bloom, bitter and sweet, all 
are Khi, but that bitter shall be bitter, and sweet shall be sweet, 
that the leaf shall unfold and the flower bloom, is decided 
unchangeably before all, and so sweet is never bitter, nor bitter 
sweet. The heart and its feelings are altogether Khi, but that 


7 The criticism is correct in the main, as Confucius cared nothing for, and prob- 
ably knew nothing of, ontology. In the doctrine of the Mean and Mencius cosmology 
appears, but it is still secondary. 
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joy goes with good and grief with evil is determined before birth 
for wise man and fool, and this determination is the Li. With 
different things Li has different names, yet is it ever one, decreed, 
unchanging, and the same. 

Were it not so, were the Way of the Khi, then with the changes 
of the Khi, the Way itself would change, and neither the virtues 
nor the Way of the ancients be ours. At last we should be like 
the brutes. Fearing this, the sages set the Way on high with 
the Li first, and thus unchangeable amid all the permutations of 
the Khi. If we know not Li, study is all in vain and leads to 
heresy, to the worship of the Buddhas and to prayers. 

When modern learning came to Japan, followers of Chu Hi 
were among its most strenuous antagonists. Possibly our geo- 
graphical position seemed indicative of evil, for Yin is the West, 
dark, passive, avaricious, and the way of all evil men belongs to 
it. For, however that may be, foreigners claim to know the 
laws of nature, and use Mencius’s own term, natural philosophy, 
to describe their science. They are rebels who exhibit a forged 
seal of state and raise a rabble. True disciples of the sage 
should expose the counterfeit and destroy the false scholars. 
For every one knows that the teaching of the sages is of the 
Way, and not of wonders, but the foreigners study only the out- 
ward appearances. Their analysis is minute, but they are like 
half-trained men who know the forms of the ideographs but not 
their meaning, not a word can they understand. Indeed, such 
analysis destroys the possibility of knowledge, as if one should 
seek to know the wind by the analysis of a fan, or the meaning 
of a written word by the analysis of a pen. Microscope and 
analysis increase the minuteness of such studies, but disclose no 
Li. Hence it is that the barbarian learning of a hundred things 
stops with the hundred things, and of a thousand things stops 
with the thousand things and, however great, understands not one. 

Consider their astronomy! They discuss and measure, their 
work is long drawn out, and deceives men by its minuteness. 
But they take heaven for a dead thing, and fall into scorn and 
lust. Thinking that heaven is heaven, and that man is man, 
believing neither wisdom nor the Way, their selfish, false wisdom 
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makes them brutish. In pity the sages set forth the truth, and 
Mencius said, ‘‘ Knowing nature, we know heaven.” Therefore, 
would we know heaven we must know ourselves. As the heart 
conforms to Li, as action is in moderation, as there is joy in 
righteousness and shame in sin, as we know the smallest right 
or wrong within ourselves, sage and dunce, emperor and peasant, 
do not differ in the least. This is heaven's nature, and this is 
man’s. What man’s nature hates, heaven hates, and what man’s 
nature loves, heaven loves. That which is hated brings grief, 
and that which is loved brings blessing. Heaven seems far 
away and strange, in truth it is the living Li which errs not, nor 
can be deceived. It can be worshiped ‘only by perfecting our 
hearts in obedience, loyalty and truth, by the faithful government 
of empire and province. Cast away evil, cherish the good, turn 
from folly to wisdom ; thus only can heaven be served. 

Astronomy has its uses, in making calendars, but, as the 
study of heaven, it should be studied reverently and only so far 
as necessity demands. The barbarians know nothing of this, but 
think sun, moon, heaven, earth, man, and things all separate and 
distinct. Ignorant and irreverent, they follow the custom of 
their land, study all the details, measure distances, observe the 
stars, making astronomy atoy. Ignorant of their parent’s heart, 
they handle and criticise his body. Such study is only of the 
form, is valueless and worse, for thus they come to scorn heaven. 
Such sin must be severely reproved. 

When Japan finally turned to the West and native scholars 
were free to express themselves, it appeared that few really held 
the orthodox philosophy. Criticism had done its work. The 
realism which made Li an existence in itself was the chief intel- 
lectual difficulty. And yet no system took the vacant place and 
with the advent of the new learning the old vanished away. Few 
of the younger men know its principles or its authors. And I 
am told that the situation in China resembles that in Japan fifty 
years ago, that is, that while the orthodox system nominally 
holds its own, criticism has shaken it so that it is accepted in its 
completeness by but few. 
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I conclude with two brief pieces paraphrased from the writ- 
ings of a Japanese follower of Chu Hi. They were written in 
the first part of the eighteenth century and express the religious 
and ethical sides of the system freed from formal exposition and 
from controversy. The first shows the divinity of the immanent 
forces of the universe and the second the consciousness of a man 
who can identify self and Li, self and the appointed duty of his 
station. 


THE VIRTUE OF THE DIVINITIES. 


The doctrine of the Mean speaks of the ‘‘ virtue of the divinities.” Chu 
Hi explains this to mean the heart and its revelation, and the oldest com- 
mentary says, ‘the divinity is pure intelligence and virtue.’’ Now all know 
that God is just, but most do not know his intelligence. But elsewhere is no 
such intelligence, for man sees and hears by eye and ear, and where these 
organs are not he does not know. And with his heart does man think, and 
sight, hearing and thought all take time, however swift of perception one may 
be. But God uses neither eye nor ear, nor does he pass over in thought. 
Directly does he feel and immediately respond. Thus in heaven and earth 
is a being separated from no time or place, communicating instantaneously, 
embodied in all things, filling the universe. Without form or voice it is 
neither seen nor heard of men. When there is truth it feels, and when it 
feelsitresponds. Responding at once, it is ; responding not, it naturally is not. 
This is the divinity of heaven and earth, as the doctrine of the Mean says, 
“Looked for it cannot be seen, listened to it cannot be heard! It enters into 
all things! There is nothing without it!” Like the priest worshiping before 
the shrine, 

“Not knowing what it is, grateful tears he weeps.” 


Are not his tears the perception of truth? Before the shrine he stands, 
single hearted, direct, with truth, and to this truth God comes and they com- 
mune, and so it is he weeps. 

As the reflection in clear water answers to the moon and together pool 
and moon increase the light, so if continually in the same truth they are dis- 
solved, we cannot distinguish God and man even as sky and water, water and 
sky unite in one. “Everywhere, everywhere, on the right hand he seems and 
on the left.”” This is the revealing of God, the truth not to be concealed. 
Think not that he is distant, but seek him in the heart, for it is the house of 
God. When there is no obstacle of lust, being of one spirit with the God of 
heaven and earth, there is this communion, and without communion is no such 
thing. The priest did not weep before he visited the shrine, and by this we 
know that God came. 
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And now for the application, Examine yourselves, make the truth of the 
heart the foundation, increase in learning, and at last you shall attain. Then 
shall you know the truth of which I[ speak. 


THE MORNING GLORY’S HOUR. 


“The morning glory of an hour 
Envies not the pine of a thousand years.” 
What profundity! Many have sung of the morning glory, of its short 
life, of autumn loneliness and the vanity of the world. 
“ After a thousand years the pine decays, 
The flower has its glory in blooming for a day.” 


That is pretty, but it merely makes bloom and decay one. The ignorant 
think it profound, but it is superficial like Buddhism. The first verse has other 
meaning. It teaches the truth of Confucius, ‘He who in the morning hears 
the Way may diecontent at night.” To blossom early, wait for the rising sun, 
and die, such is the morning glory’s nature received from heaven. It does 
not forget its nature and envy the pine its thousand years; so every morning 
it blooms and then it dies. Thus it fulfils its destiny. How can we despise 
the truth the flower reveals? The pine differs from this not at all, but we 
learn it best from the short-lived flower. The pine’s heart is not of the 
thousand years nor the morning glory’s of the hour, but only that they may 
fulfil their destiny. 

The glory of the thousand years, the evanescence of the single hour, are 
not in pine or flower but in our thought. So is it with unfeeling things, but 
man has feeling and is head of all. Yet is he deceived by things and does 
not attain to this unless he know the Way. But this knowing is not the 
mystic contemplation of which Buddhism speaks, for the Way is adjusted to 
all, so that miserable men and women may know and do it. But only as we 
know it can we truly do it, otherwise even with practice we do not know and 
even in doing is no profit. Though we are in the Way until death we do not 
understand. Truly to know and act is to be like the fish in water and the 
bird in air. 

Reason should be our life, never should we separate from it. While we 
live we obey, and Way and body together come to death. Long shall we be 
at peace. To live a day is to obey a day and then to die; to live a year is to 
obey a year and then to die. If thus in the morning we hear and die at 
night, there is no regret. So the morning glory lives its hour, blooms wholly 
as it has received, and without resentment dies. How greatly differ the 
thousand years of the pine in length, yet both equally fulfil their destiny and 
both are equally content. This is the meaning of the poet in his verse: 


“The morning glory of an hour 
Envies not the pine of a thousand years.” 
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I add as a parallel Ben Jonson’s verse : 


THE NOBLE NATURE. 


It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be, 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 


A lily of a day 

Is fairer far in May. 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light ; 

In small proportions we just beauties see 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 











THE SURVIVAL OF ANIMAL SACRIFICES INSIDE THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By FRED C. CONYBEARE, 
Oxford, England. 

In the following discussion it is my aim first, to trace the history 
of the sacrificial system of the Armenian church, describing in brief the 
ceremonies themselves and the prayers used; and secondly, to adduce 
evidence of the continuance in other regions of Christendom of old 
sacrificial rites, and particularly in the Greek church. 

Perhaps the earliest evidence of the Armenian usage is to be found 
in the canons of St. Sahak, of which a translation was published in the 
pages of this journal in October, 1898." These canons fall into five 
main chapters, at the end of the fourth of which is the “colophon ofa 
copyist” stating that “this code of ordinances was written by command 
of St. Sahak, the great patriarch of Armenia, as he received it from the 
brave athlete of Christ, Gregory, being translated only from Greek into 
Armenian.” Further on this colophon speaks of “the truly orthodox 
ones who followed the blessed Gregory and our father Sahak ;”’ so it 
cannot be contemporary with the latter. There is, however, no reason 
to question the statement that the canons are translated from an older 
Greek document. The date of Sahak’s patriarchate was roughly 390 
to 430 A. D.; of Gregory, 300 to 327 A. D. 

It is in the second part of these canons, which purports to repre- 
sent Sahak alone, that we have an account of the institution inside the 
Armenian church of a sacrificial system. Chap. vi is entitled: “Of 
the same. A Book of Tradition, about-the institution of the minis- 
ters of Holy Church, and about the produce of the laity presented to 
the house of God.” It is herein related that on the conversion of 
King Irdat by S. Gregory the Illuminator, at the close of the third 
century, the sons of the pagan priests were reluctant to adopt the new 
religion from fear of losing their means of livelihood. They said: 

Be his (¢. ¢., God’s) name holy and glorified in all things. Nevertheless, 
bodily needs, so long as we are in this life, compel us according to our wants 
to make provision of food and raiment, and to satisfy modestly our other 
necessities. Yet we have no art or craft which may enable us to earn food 

*THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. II, pp. 828-48. 
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and maintenance for ourselves and our children. For so long as we served 
the demons, we were fed from their victims and fruits. But now we discern 
not clearly the fruits of offering, off which we may live along with our 
families, and be able to glorify the ever-living immortal God. 


St. Gregory answered that if they would abandon “the service of 
phrensied and idolatrous cults,” and the sacrifices “of filthy victims in 
which they were partakers with devils,” they should in future “ receive 
fruits and firstlings according to the tradition which the great Prophet 
Moses received from the Creator, and handed down to the congrega- 
tion concerning the offerings and fruits, which were forever tendered 
by law inevitable to the levitical priesthood, so that the said priests 
might not be impeded in their religious attendance on the tent of 
witness.” 

Accordingly a compromise was reached by which the priests of 
Armenia were, after conversion, to receive not only tenths of the 
threshing-floor and wine-vat and of the other crops, but, adds St. 
Gregory, directly addressing himself to them: “Your portions of 
the offerings shall be the hide and right-hand parts of the spine, the 
limb and fat, and the tail and heart and lobe of lungs, and the tripe 
with the lard ; of the ribs and shank-bones a part, the tongue and the 
right ear, and the right eye and all the secret parts.” 

The sacrificial perquisites of the now christianized priests were thus 
settled. In all this there was nothing which conflicted with the chris- 
tian imagination of that age and place. “ Henceforth,” says Gregory, 
‘ye shall receive riches a hundredfold, and possessions, and first-fruits, 
and produce in the holy church of God; and in the time to come life 


eternal, freed from the service of mad and idolatrous cults. .... All 
this shall be added unto you, according to the scripture of our Lord 
God in his holy gospel.’. . . . Henceforth shall ye offer the firstlings 


of the holy sacrifices and other fruits, and shrough the grace of Christ 
be found partakers with the holy angels.” 

In approaching the problem of the establishment of Christianity in 
Syria and the more remote parts of Asia Minor, we must bear in mind 
that the offering of victims, and religious cult in general, was the duty 
and privilege of a priestly caste. This was particularly so in Armenia. 
Gregory, the great missionary of the age of Diocletian, was the head 
of the leading pagan priestly family, and the chief pagan shrine in the 
country was part of his family estate. It afterwards became the 
“mother church” of Armenia, and the dignity of the catholicate or 
pariarchate descended by heredity from Gregory to his sons and grand- 
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sons, and in a later age, when, owing to the vices of his descendants, 
their retention of it became a scandal, it was merely transferred to the 
chief scion of the other great priestly family of Albinus. This clan 
was second in dignity only to Gregory’s, which was itself a younger 
branch of the imperial Arsacide clan, which occupied the thrones of 
Parthia, Armenia, Bactria, Iberia, and Albania of the Caucasus. The 
chief function of the early Armenian patriarch was to say grace at the 
banquets of his cousin, the king. 

Not only was the headship of the Armenian church hereditary, but 
for a long time the bishoprics or chief-priesthoods were equally so. 
And the common village priests continued for centuries to be taken 
from the old priestly families; indeed, it is doubtful whether the idea 
of a man’s taking holy orders, not because his father had them before 
him, but because he has a serious call, has even yet established itself 
in the far East, so firmly engrained in the popular mind is the idea of 
priestly families. 

An Armenian patriarch of the twelfth century, Nerses Shnorhali, 
who died in 1173 A. D., appeals to the Book of Tradition above cited 
in defense of the custom in vogue among his countrymen of offering 
animal victims, which had long been fiercely attacked by the Greek 
controversial writers of Byzantium. He had very nearly the same 
text of the canons of Sahak that we have now, and he sums up St. 
Gregory’s reform by saying that: 


He enjoined the people to substitute for the oblations which they had been 
wont to offer to filthy idols, oblations of animals sacrificed to the only God; 
with these oblations was to be mingled salt duly blessed, and such offerings 
were to be made on the Pascha of the Resurrection, on every Dominical 
Feast, on the Feasts of illustrious Saints, and lastly, in commemoration of 
those who have died in Christ, as almsgivings to be eaten in their name by 
the hungry. 

Nerses also repeats the canon of Sahak to the effect that St. Gregory 
“ordained that priests who had been converted from idolatry should receive 
their share of such sacrifices ; not merely were they to get the skin and back- 
bone, but much more besides, out of which till now they had been cheated 
by the poverty or stinginess of those who presented the offerings.” 


Such an argument in favor of the new religion must have been 
irresistible to the priestly families, especially at a time when the vic- 
torious Christian faction was setting fire far and wide to their old 
shrines and putting the stiff-necked among the pagans to the sword. 
For we know from the historian Agathangelos that these more violent 
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methods of conversion were freely used by King Trdat and Gregory, 
themselves renegades from paganism. 

Two allied questions are suggested by the above narrative. Firstly, 
how did the Armenians regard these sacrifices as carried on into 
Christianity; and secondly, in what relation did they stand to the 
eucharistic sacrifice, which is by most historians of Christianity sup- 
posed—and quite wrongly —to have at once and entirely superseded 
in the minds of converted pagans the old sacrificial systems? 

Obviously the popular conception, whatever it was, of sacrifices 
thus permitted to continue, remained the same, Fundamental religious 
conditions and beliefs are not altered in a generation, nor even in 
centuries; and as a thoughtful writer, Professor W. M. Ramsay, who 
has gathered his experience on the spot, has remarked, a religious fact 
in Asia Minor, once a fact, never dies. What the exact content of the 
sacrificial idea of a pious Armenian was prior to the conversion of his 
race, we have no means of deciding; for the first feat of victorious 
Christianity was, as Agathangelos relates, to destroy all the old tem- 
ple-books and all old religious emblems. The Armenian fathers 
also, of the fifth and following centuries, are very reticent. The old 
superstitions must have lingered on all around them, but they pass 
them scrupulously by. Allowing, however, for change of names and 
of deities, all the sacrificial cults of antiquity, not excepting the 
Jewish, were much the same in their underlying ideas. 

One aspect only of sacrificial belief is emphasized in these can- 
ons of Sahak. The sins of those who presented the victims to the 
priest, or of the dead in whose behalf they were presented, were in a 
mysterious way transferred to the animals slaughtered, and through 
their death cast away. It is from this standpoint that St. Sahak 
admonishes the priest not to be grasping, to be content with what of 
right belongs to him, and not “to plunder the tables,” so defrauding 
the orphan, the widow, and the poor. “Be open with thyself,” he 
exclaimed (chap. 5, § 8) to the greedy priest. “So long as thou dost 
give the gifts to the house of God, does not that imply a faith on thy 
part that thou art casting away along with them the burden of sin, and 
a trust that thou mayest become worthy of eternal life? It follows 
that, if thou takest them, the contrary will result; and thine own act 
heap upon thee the burden of another’s sins.” The priest, therefore, 
who defrauds the poor of their portion of the sacrificial meal, saddles 
himself with the sin bound upon the victim eaten. We must not sup- 
pose that this was the only aspect which sacrifice bore for him. It is 
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the most useful to dwell on for his immediate purpose, but he assumes 
the other aspects. 

All were agreed that the victim sacrificed was offered to God; but 
the idea prevalent in the Jewish and other ancient religions that the 
Divine Being snuffs up the odor of the sacrifice and is nourished upon 
it, is rarely made explicit, except in Old Testament lections, by Arme- 
nian religious writers. Doubtless the common people held it, and it is 
not, as we shall see, too gross for the Greek sacrificial Christian prayers 
to emphasize. In Christian Armenia, accordingly, we hardly ever hear 
of whole-burned offerings, the purport of which was that they should be 
entirely consumed by the God. For the rest the Pauline conviction 
that, except by the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins, 
was shared by the Armenian Christians who offered up the lives of 
animals to God in substitution for their own; and they were, no less 
than the ancient Jews, assured that the blood is the life. The wages 
of sin is death, and the penalty could only be escaped by the substi- 
tution either of the first-born of God or of a dumb animal. How 
deeply the mechanical view of sin, and belief in sacrifice as vicarious 
death, inhered in the mind of the race is revealed by the storm of 
persecution aroused by the Paulician dissent of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. A certain Jacobus, bishop of Harq, a region in S. E. 
Armenia, about the year 1000, taught that : 

If a man has not in his own soul himself repented of his sins, then com- 
memorations (that is, sacrifices of animal victims for the repose of his soul) 
help him not, nor offerings either. And along with his minions this back- 
sliding bishop would scoff and jeer; for they would bring an animal and set 
it before them, and say as follows: ‘Alas, thou unhappy animal! Let 
alone the fact that the deceased in his life-time committed sins and died, 
still what sins hast thou committed, that thou shouldst die with him?” 


For propagating his “filthy cult,” this Jacob was, by the holy 
catholicos Sargis, deprived of his priest’s orders, and branded on the 
forehead with the image of a fox. It is the Armenian historian 
Aristakes of the eleventh century who tells this story. There is little 
doubt that Jacob had become a Paulician, and that the sect borrowed 
its repugnance to animal sacrifices from the followers of Mani who 
in Armenia were many.’ 

We now turn to the second point, the relation of the animal sacri- 
fice to the eucharist. The meal of the sacrificial flesh was called, 


t The full narrative of Aristakes is translated in the Key of Truth, Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, pp. 131 ff. 
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and still is called, an Agape or love-feast, and to this institution the 
canons of Sahak frequently refer. As Nerses remarks, the sacrifices 
took place: 

1. On the Zatik or Pascha of the resurrection, the macya dvaord- 
oyov. The victim then killed and eaten was the paschal lamb. 

2. On dominical feasts, that is on Sundays, and also on the annual 
feasts of Epiphany or of the baptism of Jesus; perhaps also at Pente- 
cost and the feast of the Wardawarh or transfiguration. It is doubtful, 
however, if the feast of Wardawarh or of roses was christianized as early 
as the fifth century. Feasts of the Virgin there as yet were none, nor 
was Christmas as the feast of the carnal birth of Jesus recognized at 
first, though later on it was commemorated and still is on the sixth of 
January, along with the baptism or spiritual birth of Jesus as the 
Christ. 

3- On saints’ days. The day of John the Baptist was chief of these 
and was celebrated on the first day of the Armenian year, Navasard I. 
The earliest churches were founded in his honor, for he had ordained 
Jesus, and in laying hands on him passed on to him the charisma of 
prophecy, the dignity of high priesthood and the privilege of king- 
ship, which were all three gathered up in John, and in the Baptism 
passed away for ever from ancient Israel to center themselves thence- 
forth in Jesus Christ, the new Moses, and in his followers, the new 
Israel. The feast of David and James, brother of the Lord, was kept 
perhaps as early as 400 A. D., on December 25, as it was even earlier 
in the rest of eastern Christendom. Besides these great commemora- 
tions, the old Armenian church of the fifth century kept the days of 
Lazarus, of the Arian martyr and hymn writer, Athenogines, of Gregory 
the Illuminator, along with many others. But for the feast of each 
saint the faithful went to his particular shrine in the days when Sahak’s 
canons were composed. The dominical feasts were celebrated in the 
churches or “‘ meeting houses,” as Sahak prefers to call them, reserving 
the name of church for the invisible and spiritual union of the faith- 
ful. Many feasts, especially of saints, were kept in wang,’ ¢. ¢., the 
monasteries and houses of education and shelter which grew up round 
shrines of martyrs. 

4. At commemorations of the dead. Such burial feasts would be 
celebrated in the church, and replaced the old pagan wakes, against 
which the Christian doctors of Armenia incessantly inveighed. Thus 
Sahak’s canon xxi of chap. 3 runs thus: 

? Answering to the Greek poval, 
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Let them not hold carousal in mourning. Let no one hold a wake over 
the dead; for all such things are devilish. If however anyone disobeys and 
does so, let him be condemned to do penitence at the doors of the holy 
church. 


At such wakes local bards extemporized poems praising the feats of 
the departed, and in a land where a clan was perpetually at feud with its 
neighbors the funeral feast, always a scene of drunkenness, often ended 
in bloodshed. 

These, then, were the feasts and occasions on which animal victims 
might be sacrificed. Other important features may be made out 
from the canons of Sahak with regard to these agafés of sacrificial 
flesh, namely, the following : 

I. A priest alone could present the offering. Thus canon xvii of 
chap. 3, which is part of the earlier document translated from Greek, 
says: “The priests shall in concert perform the service and the offer- 
ing of agapés.” And in canon xix it is laid down that the priest shall 
refuse to offer for any layman who tries to keep the agapé in his own 
house under pretence that his is a wang or rest-house. 

II. “The priests shall in unison perform the rite and the sacrifice 
of the agapés. They shall not venture to present the offering without 
reading the gospel”— canon xvii of chap. 3. This direction brings out 
the purely religious character of the feast. So Nerses Shnorhali directs 
that the victim shall be eaten with great solemnity, and of like purport is 
an old homily of John Mandakuni, catholicos of East Armenia ca. 480 
A. D.; it is one which regards the agapé, and is entitled: “About 
Fruits and Offerings and Alms.” It condemns those who offered, 
not the best of their flock, but the leanest and toughest for the poor to 
eat in the love-feast. The very best ox, or sheep, or ram you had in 
your fields was to be offered. You might as well present a hog, or a 
dog, or murder a man by way of reconciling God to yourself, as try to 
atone for your sins with skinny and diseased animals. This homilist 
further insists on the necessity of inviting the poor, the stranger, the 
orphan, and widows to the meal of atonement, rather than your own 
friends and relations; especially if the latter are rich and noble. If 
you invite the latter, he says, it is out of vain-glory or in order that 
they may invite you in return. And the text of Luke 14:12-13 is 
appealed to, in citing which it is noticeable that the homilist intro- 
duces in verse 13 after Sox#v the words “for the salvation of thy soul ;” 
we infer that even if he had not the addition in his text, he at any rate 
regarded the dpucrov 4 Seimvov of the evangelist as an agapé, wherein was 
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eaten by those invited a victim offered by the householder to God in 
expiation of his own sins. But there was no expiatory value in the 
feast, if the rich, and not the poor, were invited. 


For he who feeds the poor and the needy, the stranger and the sick, enter- 
tains not man, but Christ; he feeds Christ, clothes Christ, assuages Christ, 
consoles Christ, gives rest to Christ, ministers to Christ. For the Lord’s word 
is not false. 

III. This beautiful homily — which along with its fellows is by some 
critics assigned to Ephrem the Syrian— furthermore implies that the 
love-feast was held by the giver of it in his own home, for we read in 
it this : 

On the day of the reception of the poor and of thy soul, on which day 
sins are expiated, dismiss thy carnal motives, and withal thy carnal friends, 
and admit not a single one of the mighty or of thy carnal friends into thy 
house, lest thou miss forgiveness of thy sins through thy ministering to them, 
through thy paying court to them. 

But in the canons of Sahak, as we have seen, the priest is forbidden 
to celebrate the agapfé in private houses; and churches or meeting- 
houses for prayer, martyrs’ shrines or wang, ¢. ¢., rest-houses and 
asylums presided over and managed by ascetics are enumerated in 
canon xx of chap. 3, as the only legitimate places wherein not only 
the Easter lamb may be eaten, but agafés and other feasts held. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that the animal was slain in church. It was 
brought then, as now, to the door of the church; and there the priest, 
having given it the holy salt to lick, lays one hand on its head and 
cuts its throat with the other. 

IY. Nerses, writing in the twelfth century, rules that the paschal 
lamb might be eaten by the priest and the people either before or after 
other food, as they liked, without offence or scandal.’ But the canon 
of Sahak, xvii, chap. 3, lays it down that : 

If one of the priests be found guzzling previously to the offering, he shall 


not venture to come to the bread of the offering, but shall be excluded by his 
fellows. 


Whence it is clear that the agapé had to be preceded, at any rate 
in case of the clergy, by a fast. 
(And in the next canon, xviii, we read that): 


Cultivators (that is the peasants as opposed to the nobles, gentry, and 
priests) who have been invited to the agafés, shall communicate (07 partici- 
pate) in the service and the offering. Previous to the offering they shall not 

3 Opera Venetiis Latine, 1833, Vol. I, p. 49. 
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dare to eat and drink in their houses. If there be anyone that has eaten 
and drunk in his house beforehand, let him not dare to come to the bread of 
the offering, lest there be condemnation of himself and insult to the spiritual 
festival, . . ., Ifany one does attempt so to come, the priests and their fellows 
shall not let him in. For such intemperance is hateful to the church. 


The above canons, while they make it clear that neither priests 
nor laity were to eat apart in their own homes before they came to the 
love-feast, leave us in some doubt as to what is meant by the bread of 
the offering. Was it the eucharist, at the close of the agapé@? And 
does the phrase “the spiritual feast” refer to it alone or to the agapé 
as well? The phrase “lest there be condemnation of himself’? must 
surely imply that “the bread of the offering” was the eucharist, yet this 
is not certain, for there is no reference to the cup. The word fasarag, 
which I rendered “offering,” is ambiguous, for it means indifferently 
either the animal victim or the eucharistic offering; and the phrase 
matoutzanel patarag, “to present the offering,” is used no less often of 
the animal sacrifice than of the eucharist. Moreover the animals 
sacrificed were and still are called “dominical” or “appertaining to 
the Lord.” 


Certainly the most natural interpretation of Sahak’s text is to 
refer the words in canon xvii, “the rite and the offering,” to the 
slaying and eating of the animal along with gospel lections, and to 


interpret the bread of the offering as meaning the eucharist. John of 
Odsun (see below p.72) describes the eucharist in contrast with the 
flesh eaten in the agafé as “the spiritual table.” 

A subsequent canon, vii of chap. 4, throws no light on this point. 
It merely distinguishes two sorts of agapés, one in which division is 
made, half of the hide going to the wang, along with two-thirds of 
the fat, which was used to make candles; and the other called an 
agap~é of the priests entire, who then took of the sheep the pelt, tail 
and limb, all the fat and the ventricle. The priest, it would seem, 
need not admit to the latter agapé laymen, but must all sojourners 
in their own or their brethren’s houses, and all are with much 
reverence to eat all the offerings in common. At these priests’ agapés 
all who serve shall eat the dread of the festival which has passed into 
the common stock, and also the bread of the penitents, which in the 
period of quadragesima they make for the repose of the Sabbath or 
Lord’s day. 

There is some obscurity in the above, but the dread of the festival 
seems to refer to the eucharistic bread made for the particular feast, 
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possibly that of Easter, when the priests eat the paschal lamb by 
themselves. 

The importance attached to the presence of the priests in these 
primitive agapés of the Armenian church in itself implies that they 
ended after the primitive fashion with a celebration of the eucharist. 

We need not be surprised at the union in the Armenian church of 
the fourth or fifth century of agapé and eucharist. The two institutions 
were, it is true, separated inside the Roman Empire as early as 150 
A. D., within the great or official church. But the old custom 
lingered on in places. Not only was it still usual in Alexandria 
and Egypt in the time of Basil‘ for the eucharist to be celebrated by a 
layman in his own home, but nearly as late as 500, Socrates (H. E. v. 
22) testifies that the native Egyptian church around Alexandria and 
in the Thebaid prepared and partook of the eucharist at eventide after 
a feast in which all sorts of victuals were consumed. In the Arabic 
canons of Hippolytus, Nos. 164 to 167, an agapé is described 
very similar to the Armenian: 


If an agapé takes place or a supper is prepared by someone for the poor 
on Sunday, at the time of the lighting of the lamp, let the deacon get up 
(from table) to light it. But the bishop shall pray over them and over him 
who has invited them. And for the poor is essential the edxapwria which is at 
the beginning of the mass. 


This canon must be interpreted in the light of the passage of 
Socrates just cited. An agapé for the dead is provided for in the same 
canon, No. clxix: 


If there is acommemoration for those who are dead, let them take the 
sacrament first, before they sit down, not however on the first day of the 
week. 

In both cases the primitive order of eucharist after agapé is inverted. 

Sahak’s canon xvii of chap. 2 perhaps implies that the reading of 
the gospel intervened between the service or rite of the sacrificial 
agapé and the offering of the eucharist. The lection read must have 
been Matt. 26: 26-29, and analogous passages from the other two 
gospels. In the early eighth century in the official Armenian 
church, the eucharist was already separated, although there was perhaps a 
conservative party that still maintained the old usage on the ground 
that Christ did so. Combating this party the patriarch John of Odsun, 
about 718 A. D., writes thus: 


4Basil, Zpist. 93 (iii, 1871). About 350 A. D. 
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O wiseacres, if we are to exactly imitate all that was done by Christ, 
then we must be baptised at thirty years of age, and rise again the third day 
and ascend into heaven on the fortieth day. For soit was Christ’s good will to 
do. Moreover we must communicate in the sacrament after supper at even- 
tide, since our Lord laid the foundation for his own new covenant at the very 
time wherein he completed and sealed the old. But nowadays we interpose 
several hours between the fleshly and the spiritual table. 


In an Armenian manuscript in the Paris library (Fonds Arm. 
Suppl. 32, fol. 123vo) is preserved a very beautiful evening prayer for 
use at Dominical feasts, in which an evening eucharist is certainly 
implied and probably an agapé as well. Thus we read in it these 
words: 


We pray of our Lord, Jesus Christ, that as he illuminated at night with the 
rays of the divine light the shepherds with their flocks, so he may illumine 
us also in this night, both his reasonable flock, and the shepherd of his people. 
May he accept the oblation of our words and the offertory of our sacrifices, 
which we offer up by night. ... 

And lower down: — 


Accept the prayers of thy servants met together in thy holy and glorious 
name, and graciously look in thy pity on the oblations and offering of sacri- 
fices which we present unto thy majesty that lacketh naught. 

The last words leave no doubt that an agapfé and not the mere 
eucharist is contemplated in the prayer. It is curious that this prayer 
is attributed in the title to the very John Catholicos whose authority we 
just now cited against an evening eucharist. It must be older than 
his age, or else have been composed by him before he became patri- 
arch in 718 A. D. 

Of the existence of this old-fashioned usage in the Armenian 
church we have evidence also in the Greek controversialists as late as 
the twelfth century. A renegade Armenian patriarch of the name of 
Isaac has left us a summary of their main tenets evidently taken from 
their own lips, and certainly going back beyond his own age, since it 
comes in earlier sources. It is printed in Combefisius’s Historia Mono- 
thelitarum (Paris, 1648, col. 347), and begins thus: ‘Christ was thirty 
years of age when he was baptised. Therefore will we baptise no 
one, until he is thirty years of age.” 

It may be observed that the adherents of this tenet were still so 
numerous in the Greek church towards the end of the fourth century 
that Gregory Nazianzen specially directs his fortieth oration “On 
Baptism” against them. 
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After several precepts, very radical because wholly based on the 
New Testament, we read in this document the following: 


Christ has not handed down to us the teaching that we must celebrate the 
sacrament of the bread in church, but in an ordinary house and sitting at a 
common table. Therefore let us not sacrifice the offering of bread in churches, 
nor standing. 

This canon, therefore, like those of Sahak catholicos, mentions 
only the bread and not the cup as well of the sacrament. It is a 
phrase of archaic ring, for Paul also commonly speaks of the sacra- 
ment of the primitive church as the “breaking of bread.” And in 
Acts 2:42; 20:7, 11 and Luke 24:35 the sacramental meal seems to 
be referred to in the same manner. It was particularly the one loaf 
which symbolized the unity of the faithful, and the more important 
element in the rite stood for the whole. The bread specially sym- 
bolized Christ’s body. 

The next canon in the document we speak of runs as follows. 
Note that it also does not specially mention the cup: 

It was after supper, when his disciples were sated, that Christ gave them 
to eat of his own body. Therefore let us first eat meats and be sated, and 
then let us partake of the mysteries. 

In the Vatican codex No. 1101, this canon runs thus: “It was after 
supper, when his disciples were a/ready sated with the Jewish sacrifice, 
that Christ,”’ etc. 

Whether this be the original reading or not, it very aptly expresses 
the thought that underlies the Armenian agapé. First, the meal of 
sacrificial flesh killed and eaten in strict accord with the Levitical pre- 
cepts; then the Christian sacrament to complete it. So Christ’s bap- 
tism with the spirit immediately follows and completes — according to 
the early Syrian’ and Armenian fathers— the Johannine baptism with 
water. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that the Basilian lit- 
urgy of the eucharist which was used in the Armenian church in the 
fifth and sixth centuries has this reading in the narrative of the Insti- 
tution : 

Likewise also the cup, after supper, of the fruit of the vine he took, 
mixt, blessed, gave thanks, gave to his elect disciples and apostles.® 

6The words “nor standing” are missing in Combefisius’s text. I add them from 
Cod. Vatic., grae C. 1101, f. 259. 

7 See for example Aphraates, Demonstr. xii, ch. 10. 


®See Dashean, Sacramentaries of Armenia, Vienna, 1897 (in Armenian), p. 138. 
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The liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites makes the same addition : “and 
likewise also the cup after he had supped.”° 

In the old eighth century Greek text of Basil’s liturgy the words 
italicised, although of course drawn from the New Testament, have 
vanished. Yet the same feature survives, and in a truer position, in 
the “ Byzantine Liturgy before the Eighth Century,”” as reconstructed 
from the fathers by Mr. Brightman : 


In mystic wise then he sacrificed himself, when, with his own hands after 
the supper he took bread, blessed, shewed it forth and broke it, having 
mingled himself with the symbol. Likewise also the cup of the fruit of the 
vine he mixt, etc. 


Here the words “after supper,” come in connection with the first 
of the elements to be blessed, so as to clearly refer to the paschal sup- 
per which has gone before. In the other forms it comes with the sec- 
ond element blessed, with the wine, because in some old texts of the 
New Testament followed by those who first composed these liturgies 
the cup is mentioned first. It was then transposed with the bread in 
the course of the development of the liturgical texts. 

It is obvious that there was much point in retaining this reference 
to the preceding supper of sacrificial flesh in religious communions 
which, like the old Armenian, retained that supper, as a preliminary 
to the eucharist. 

The canon books of the Armenians often refer to the sacrifice of 
animals. Thus in the apocryphal canons of St. Thaddeus, “ which he 
made when he baptised the citizens of Edessa,” we have the following : 


The apostle said: When the bishop sets up the altar (7. ¢., in 
a newly built church) it is proper on the same day to slay victims, bulls and 
rams and sheep; as Solomon did when he built his temple, and set up the 
altar; and it was pleasing to God, and the Lord snuffed up the sweet smell. 


These canons of Thaddeus or Addai are a compilation made per- 
haps as late as 700 A. D., from the Armenian version of the Syriac 
teaching of the apostles, which is in turn a forgery of about 380 A. D. 

The so-called canons of St. Philip are of similar origin, but of ear- 
lier date. They are only eight in number, and Nos. 2 to 5 concern 
animal sacrifice. They are as follows: 


2. That it is not right to barter a dog for a sheep and then offer the sheep 
in sacrifice. Canon: If a dog be bartered against a sheep, let not the sheep 
be sacrificed, for it is the price of a dog. 


9See Brightman, Liturgies, p. 87. © Joid., p. §29, from St. Eutychius. 
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3. An ass bartered against a sheep and sold for silver shall be sacrified. 
Canon: Anass, if he be bartered against a sheep or against silver, shall be 
sacrificed (the sheep); for it was hallowed by the Lord sitting upon it. But 
it shall not itself be eaten. 


The word bracketed is an intrusion. This canon proves that a 
donkey might be presented in sacrifice, yet not eaten ; so answering to 
the holokautima or whole-burnt offering of the Jews. With such a sacri- 
fice the idea of alms-giving could not be associated. It was wholly a 
gratification of the Deity. 

4. About not slaying (as a victim) unclean animals and taking their pelt. 
Canon: [But they who slay (as victim) it (the ass) and sell its coat, shall be 
excluded from the church.] And all who shall slay (as victims) the unciean 
among wild animals and brutes, and sell their coats to the heathen and eat the 


money, it is as if one should eat a dog. Let them be excluded from church, 
for the custom is a heathen one. 


The words in square brackets must be an intrusion, and in any case 
belong not to this, but to the preceding canon; of which, however, 
they do not contradict the sense, for the word, translated “slay,” has 
a ritual sense, and does not mean to kill in general, but to slay as a 
sacrificial victim. For the ass might be offered as a sacrifice or 
patarag, but not eaten in a sacrificial meal. 


5. About those who hunt clean (07 holy) animals, and eat them without 
(ritual) slaying of them, and snatch the pelt of the carcass. Canon: Hunters 
who have snared pure animals, and having wounded them, have eaten them 
without (ritual) slaying, shall be excluded from church. But also, if they 
shall have flayed them, or merely touched their dead bodies. For this is a 
vice of heathen madness. 


What exactly was the heathen custom referred to we cannot tell. 
But it is clear that in Christian Armenia a “ pure” animal, fit for sacri- 
fice at the church door, could not without scandal be killed except in 
due ritual form, #. ¢., not by strangulation, but with the holy knife of 
the priest. The directions about the hide in these canons are intended 
also to secure his perquisites to the priest. Other canons, less ambi- 
tiously ascribed to St. Basil of Caesarea, enact that no animals taken 
in the chase, or by violence, are fit for sacrificial use. The more 
important of these will be cited later on. 

Let us now turn to the various rites themselves. These were the 
rite of: 

1. The Paschal lamb. The rite is entitled in the manuscripts: 
The canon of blessing the lamb of the tabernacle (or booths) of Zatik 
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(. e., Easter). It is a simple rite, a single psalm being sung, No. 6s, 
vs. 14 to the end, followed by a prayer: 

Lord of feasts and God of all vows, who ever replenishest with thy 
blessings them that fear thee, accept the lamb of sacrifice which we offer 
up to thee. Increase and multiply the household of thy servant, as thou 
didst that of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Let this sacrifice be for thee a 
reconciling like the sacrifice of Abel. And at all times do we offer unto thee 
a sacrifice that is favorable and reasonable. And to thee may we give praise 
and glory, to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, now and ever more. Amen. 

Perhaps because the Paschal lamb may be killed and eaten in a pri- 
vate household as well as in church, the above rite is not found in the 
oldest codices of the Armenian Encologion, which only contains rites 
celebrated in church. The patriarch Nerses (died 1175)™ has left a 
description of the feast as it was celebrated in his day on Easter Sun- 
day. 

The priest shall bless the salt with Christ’s cross, reciting over it the 
appointed psalm and prayers; and shall give it to the animal to eat, that, as 
it is written, it may be purified by the words of God and by prayer. For, 
although it is pure by nature, yet when it is to be offered to God, it must be 
made still purer. They shall cut the throat of the lamb wherever it suits 
best to do so. 

Nerses then proceeds to condemn the popular practice of collecting 
the blood of the lamb and eating it, on the ground that to do so is as 
bad as to eat the flesh of an animal that died by strangling. For God 
said toNoe: Yeshall not eat the flesh along with the blood. His words 
demonstrate that orthodox Armenians only ate Xosher meat, as pre- 
scribed by the first Christi#h council of Jerusalem. ‘The precept of 
the New Testament on this point is somewhat arbitrarily set aside by 
modern Christians. The Armenians took it seriously. Nerses also 
condemns the custom of smearing the lintels with the blood of the 
lamb ; but in spite of his exhortations this practice still goes on in 
Armenia, not only at the sacrifice of the Easter lamb, but on all occas 
sions of animal sacrifice. The church walls are also smeared with it, 
and Greek writers record that even a cross was not holy among the 
Armenians, till it had been dipped in the blood of a mata/ or animal 
victim.” 

™ Opera Latine, Venice, 1833, vol. I, p. 49. 

7 Combefisius, in his notes on Constit. Apostol., lib. II, chap. 24, cites a document 
“About the Impious Cult of the Armenians” ascribed to St. Nikon (1059-67) from 
the Paris MS., 1818, as follows: dAAad kal Td vousxd oxeddv wavra, & KarnpyhOnoar, 
elaért redovor. Otovor yap Tov duvdy rT pweyddn Kupiaxp, cal rds pdcds xplover, kal rd 
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The lamb, continues Nerses, is to be roasted, and his due portion 
given to the priest as an oblation to God. The rest might be eaten 
before or after other food as they chose, without offense. We infer 
that it was still a popular custom in Armenia, as elsewhere, to eat 
the lamb fasting, and follow it up with the eucharist. In ecclesi- 
astical history we can usually learn better what was the old religious 
custom from the prohibitions of a prelate than from the positive 
directions laid down by him. 

The other sacrificial rites occupy much room in an Armenian 
Enchologion. In the oldest codex I know of, one of the ninth century 
in Venice, the first in order is: 

2. The canon of blessing a dominical sacrifice. This was a vic- 
tim vowed to God, as an offering for sin or release from sickness. 
The animal, so the rubric directs, shall be brought to the church door, 
and in front of the cross. They lay scarlet and cotton wool on the 
victim, and cover it with a red garment. But the victim must be 
without blemish and a yearling, in order to be acceptable to God. 

This 1s, I think, the meaning of the rubric of this manuscript, as 
of most others which I have consulted. Such directions were, how- 
ever, already disapproved of by Nerses in the twelfth century, and he 
forbade his priests to follow “the injunctions placed by ignorant 
priests in the rubrics, namely, to dress up the auimals in red garments, 
and entwine their horns with fillets, according to the old law.” It is 
evident that he shrank from the criticism of the Byzantine Greeks, 
who constantly cast in the teeth of the Armenians their “Jewish” 
blood-offerings. 

Over the animal thus arrayed are to be sung Psalms 31, 33, 50. 
The deacon then cries: Let us pray in faith and concord, etc. Then 
after giving of praise, begins the canon proper, viz.: Psalm 19, vss. 3 ff. 

There follow these lections: Lev., chap. 1; 2 Kings 6:7—19; Isaiah 
56:6-7; Peter (sic) Cath. Ep. (=Hebrews) 13: 10-16; Luke 14: 
éord rovrov xalovres, rnpovor Tov xodv werd Tod aluaros els rbrov xadapolov .... Kal 
pév ro. Kal dwép T&v vexpGv Ovolas mpoBdrwv cal Body rowior cat obk Addws iyyovrvra 
cwlhcec Oar Tov TeOvedra el uh év Tots Tplros abrob Kal rois évvdrots, kal recoapaxdoras 
ai roatrar Ovolac émirehecOGor. mpd 8¢ rod rvOjvac Ta ToLabTa Odpara, Gras éwevdo- 
yoovres, els rpophy abrois didébacr- Kal wév Tou Kal éwl rats xepadais abrdv, ebxds Twas 
émidéyouar, kal ovrws opdfoverw. dvowarltover 5¢ ras roradras Ovolas Mardda. This 
writer, whether he was Nikon or not, knew what he was writing about. The victims 
were slain at the grave, and the Armenian Enchologia provide prayers for recitation 
at the tomb. In these it asked that God will keep the graves sealed and shut, so that 


evil demons may not come near and molest the dead. The original purport of such 
rites was, of course, to check revenants. 
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12-15. It may be observed of these lections that they contain the 
gist of all that the Bible has to say, both in favor of and against 
animal sacrifice. Having, as it were, weighed the pros and cons, the 
priest then begins the rite itself with a long prayer, in which he 
beseeches God to accept the sacrifice promised, and now offered, and 
to regard it with the same favor with which he erewhile regarded the 
holy offertories of the forefathers of the Armenian church, whom he 
rescued and freed from the false and vain and polluting sacrifices of 
pagan madness. The prayer recites how by God’s command Moses 
instituted sacrifice of victims selected from the flocks and herds before 
the door of the tabernacle of witness, and how the priest and Levite 
laid his hand upon their heads, and shed their blood on God’s holy 
altar. But all this, so the prayer continues, was but a shadow of 
things to come. God, through his prophets, cried: “I accept not 
the fat of your bulls, but tender the sacrifice of praise to God, and 
with willing heart offer to God a bloodless sacrifice,” etc. After this 
disclaimer, the prayer continues : 


Incline, O Lord, to our offering, and accept it from our hands, as thou 
didst the holocaust of rams and bulls, and of countless fat lambs. Grant 
our petitions, that we be not the scorn of our enemies, but may rejoice in thy 
salvation, etc. 

3. In the oldest codex there follows the Blessing of the Salt. This 
rite consists of Psalm 66: ‘O God, have mercy on us,” and a short 
prayer beseeching the Lord in his mercy “ to bless this salt, to the end 
that all things with which it may be omnes shall be for us unto holi- 
ness of expiation and for remission of sins.’ 

4. There follows: The Canon of Winning Repose of Souls or 
Commemoration of the Dead. 

First they sing the psalm: Blessed is he whose sins are forgiven ; 
then Psalms 36, 37, 40; then a prayer beginning: We fall down 
before thee, kindly and merciful God, and ask for pity of Thee with 
all our hearts, even as Thou didst promise to Thy servants 
Then follow these lections: Proverbs 3: 9-12; Acts 14: 14-18; 
Peter 4:6, 7; Luke 19: 1-10. 

Then the priest offers a long prayer, in which we read this: 

Accept in thy pity this sacrifice, which we offer, who believe in thee, as a 
commemoration of those who are fallen asleep in thy name. For thou art 
our God, who didst establish in our hearts the hope of resurrection as the 
reward of good to all those who shall have faith in the advent of thine only- 
born. 
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The repose of the dead and the welfare of those who assist at this 
feast are prayed for. It is instructive to note that in the twelfth 
century it was still the popular belief in Armenia that the eucharist 
was of little or no avail for the dead, unless accompanied by the 
slaying of animal victims. Nerses sternly condemns such a belief in 
a description of the rite which must be quoted: 

Let the rite of immolation, in case anyone desire to perform it in memory 
of the fallen asleep in Christ be thus conducted. Let the priests, be they 
one or more, meet at the door of the church along with the master of the 
oblation (2. ¢., the layman who presents the sacrifice). And let them lay salt 
before the holy cross, and duly recite the written psalms and offices, and read 
through the lections and prayers with much reverence, and with devout 
heart mention the name of him that sleepeth, and beseech the Lord to for- 
give him his sins. Then shall they hold out the salt to the animal, immo- 
late it and give the statutory parts to the priest. With what is left, however, 
they shall first feed the hungry and needy, and then, if aught remain, their 
friends and relations. And, except on the first day of the week, they shall 
not keep any part of it as food for their household on the following days, 
because it has been offered to God. Let no one, however, foolishly say that 
without immolation of a victim, the sacrifice of Christ is of no avail for the 
deceased; for it is the greatest impiety to propound that opinion. The 
sacrifices of animals have, in fact, no more utility in gaining favor for the 
living or the dead, than the giving of alms. 

The salt, Nerses informs us in the sequel, “ permeates the victim’s 
body, and purifies it from the later curse, so that it receives the 
primeval blessing, and becomes meet to be offered to God.” 

5. In the same codex follows another rite of similar import with 
the last entitled: “‘ Blessing of a dominical table and of the sacrifice.” 
In the prayer God is asked “to accept and bless the vow of this sacri- 
fice, as he did that of Abel, of Noe and of Abraham, and to remember 
the souls of the departed along with the saints in His Glory.” 

In some manuscripts, but seldom in very old ones, we find a rite 
of sacrificing fowls, both chickens and doves. The rite must be an 
old one, for in the canons of Basil*? we read as follows: 


Of animals caught in the chase, let no one presume to choose a Mata/ (or 
victim), but only the dove and other birds. 

The reference must be to birds caught by the hawker. The next 
two canons of Basil, already referred to, may be quoted here: 

Of the same:—Let no one presume to make a Ma/a/ of an animal sur- 
prised and strangled in a noose. 

3Cited in Bodly Marsh, MS. Arm., 467. 
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Of the same:—A man shall offer the very animal that he has vowed to 
the Lord. But if it inopportunely fall into a trap, he shall give it salt and 
distribute it among the poor. 

In the very ancient Armenian document which enumerates the 
various rites of that church and names their authors, the rites of 
offering dominical victims and of the blessing of the salt is attributed 
to St. Justus, the fourth bishop of Jerusalem in succession to St. James. 
On what this very old tradition rested, we cannot now ascertain, but 
it indicates that the early Armenian fathers regarded these rites as of 
Judeo-Christian origin. They were incessantly reviled by the Greeks 
for their “Jewish sacrifices.” 

These Armenians, enemies of God, writes the renegade Isaac Catholi- 
cos,“ have revived and renewed the Jewish sacrifices, and they sacrifice bulls 
and sheep and lambs, hoping thereby to obtain remission of their sins. They 
fix their hopes on these victims and think they are hallowed by partaking of 
them. It is in such sacrifices as these, and not in the body and blood of Christ 
that they make their boast. How are they not openly Jews and enemies of 
Christ? . .. . They have afresh ceased to have hope in the light of Christ's 
body, and fix it on the shadow of the law. They openly deny our redemp- 
tion through Christ. 

And in the next chapter (col. 356) the same author declares that 
the Armenians 

Regarded even the emblem of the cross as incomplete and unavailing in 
itself. They therefore had found a way of hallowing it, namely by Jewish 
sacrifices, as if it were unclean, and till they had so hallowed it they refused 
to adore it . . . . They used first the cross to hallow their victims and then 
their victims to hallow the cross. 

All the time that the Byzantines were thus reviling the Armenians, 
the incriminated rites found a place in their own Euchologia, and 
continued to be copied. While we are grateful to them for preserv- 
ing so interesting a phase of the religion, we yet cannot acquit them 
of the charge of perfidy towards the Armenians. 

In the Barberini collection at Rome is an uncially written Eucholo- 
gion of the eighth century, which was laid on the table at the council 
of Florence by the Greek delegates as an authoritative exposition of 
their occasional rites. On p. 449 in this codex as also in two of the 
most ancient Euchologia of the monastery of Grotto Ferrata, we find a 
“ prayer for the sacrifice of bulls,” in which we read the following: 


O thou who in place of thy beloved Isaak didst accept the ram from the 


%4 See Jnvectiva in Armenios in Combesis’s Hest. Monothel. col. 352. 
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patriarch Adam, and didst accept and wast well pleased with the widow's 
offering laid before thee.*s Thou hast also commanded us thy sinful 
and unworthy servants to offer sacrifices of irrational animals and birds in 
behalf of our souls; do thou, Lord, king that lovest mankind, accept the 
offering of these thy servants laid before thee*s in commemoration of this thy 
holy one, and deign to lay it up in thy heavenly treasures; bestowing on 
them plenteously enjoyment of the goods of this world of thine along with 
all things that are to their interest. Fill full their granaries with fruit, corn, 
and wine and oil, and make their souls worthy to be full of faith and 
righteousness. Multiply their beasts and flocks. (For him) in whose behalf 
they bring to thee as ransom and in requital this animal, for sacrifice, let its 
fat be as an acceptable fragrancy before thy holy glory, and the shedding of 
its blood bread of the richness of pity.%* Let the offering of its flesh be a heal- 
ing of bodily sufferings. For notidly is this our task performed, but in 
commemoration of thy holy sufferings. 

The same codex on p. 462 has a “prayer of the lamb” of similar 
tendency with the above but much shorter. This is also found in a 
Grotto Ferrata Euchologion [. B. 10 and in the Bodleian cod. Gr. 
Auct. E. 5. 13. Another Grotto Ferrata codex, A.VI.7, contains a prayer 
for the sacrifice of bulls and horses and other animals. The codex 
T. B. to also contains another prayer “for the blessing of the lamb 
and meats of the Pascha,’” in which the fatted calf slain in honor of 
the return of the prodigal son is represented as a sacrifice offered by 
command of his father. In the same spirit, as we saw above, John 
Mandakuni represents the feast in Luke 14:13 as a sacrificial feast 
given by a householder to the poor in expiation of his own sins. 

In the Iberian or Georgian church of the Caucasus, which, ever 
since the middle of the sixth century, when it split off from the 
Armenian, has been in communion with Byzantium, the custom of 
sacrificing animals has ever been in vogue no less than in the Armen- 
ian. In Georgia also, so I have heard, as in Armenia, it is a pious 
duty to set up a huge block of stone in front of the church door, 
apparently as an altar. In Armenia the Christian church is the rcog- 
nized and only possible place of sacrifice in a district, and even the 
Mahomedans, when they wish to keep a vow made in sickness or 
distress, bring their animal to the Christian priest for him to sacrifice 
in the narthex of his church. 


Kara mpddecv. 


16 brép ob mpoopépovow oo 7d dvriduTpov Tov dvTikaraddAdypaTos {dou Tovrou, bvcla 
yevésOw oréap avrod ws Ouulaua Sexrév, évuriov ris aylas, 56Ens cov: H 5é xbors Too 
aluaros abrot dpros miérnros éddous. 7 5é TOv Kpewv abrov cwuarikGy wabnudtwr laya. 
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In east Syria the rite of animal sacrifice has no more died out than 
in these countries. Archdeacon McLean in his account of his 
missionary labors among the Nestorians of Urumiah alludes to one 
church, where he heard that as many as two hundred sheep are sacri- 
ficed in a single year. In answer to my enquiries on the subject one 
of the clergymen who is laboring among them—not in order to con- 
vert them from their ancient faith, but in order to instruct and solace 
them in their lives of hardship and persecution — has sent me a letter 
full of interesting particulars, from which I venture to cite the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 


‘“SACRIFICE”’ OF ANIMALS. 


I have not a copy of “ The Catholicos of the East” here, butI suppose 
the church alluded to as a place where two hundred sheep per annum are 
sacrificed, must be Mar Sergis, near Sir. Mussulmans as well as Syrians 
bring offerings there — handkerchiefs, sheep, etc. In the Turkish mountains 
there is not, as far as I can hear, any special church where “sacrifices” are 
offered. Even at the great churches, such as Mar Giwirgis of Liwan, Mar 
Zay‘a of Jilu, Mar Sawa of Tyari, and Rabban Pithyun of Tkhuma, where people 
assemble in great numbers for their festivals, or which they visit in fulfilment 
of a vow, it is unusual to have “sacrifices” of animals. Of course, great pro- 
vision of meat and other food is made for the visitors at festivals, partly by 
the (churchwarden) Sirdir, who is enjoying the usufruct of the church lands, 
etc.; partly by some persons, who either by the custom of their family, or in 
fulfilment of a vow, contribute a sheep, or corn, or dairy produce; but there is 
no sacrifice or killing of the animals ceremoniously before the church door, 
except in rare instances, which I will speak of presently. 

If a person visits, for instance, the church of St. John at Shmuninis, in 
hopes of his rheumatism being cured, he will of course take a present of 
incense, or wax tapers, or a hanging for the church; and he might give a 
sheep to a church which has sheep, or he might “sacrifice” a sheep by way 
of alms to the poor.” 

At Mar Audishu in Tal, there is a hole through the wall through which, 
either on the festival, or on any day, a man or woman will creep. Some of 
them (they creep one by one) are “held” by the Saint, and cannot move back- 
wards or forwards, whereupon they promise sums of money (rarely), or a 
mule, or a sheep, and so on, till the Saint, often passing by expensive objects 
and accepting a poorer offering, lets them go. This “holding” is a sign 
that their petition is accepted, and that a child will be born to them. 

Other churches shew {la in various ways on people who treat them with 
contempt. For instance, I was nearly thrown from my mule and only saved 
by its owner holding me up, my hat fell off and my stethoscope was chipped, 


71 am only narrator, not defender, nor explainer, nor attacker. 
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as soon as we came in sight of this Mar Audishu; whereupon a priest who 
was walking with me apologized for not having warned me to dismount, as all 
must walk while opposite that church. The Church of Beth Khanya (pr. Kha- 
nanya) in Gundiktha, and some others are fatal to false swearers. They shew 
Yow by killing or wounding within forty days the litigant who has sworn to 
what is untrue, or his family, or his sheep, etc., according to the formula of 
his imprecation.* 

But none of these or similar things are related to sacrifices. 

At any church a man may make an offering. A man’s son is ill, and he 
promises tosuch and such a church a curtain, or a sheep, etc., if his son gets 
well. Here in Qudshanis at any rate, two sheep were given as a “ sacrifice” 
to beg the driving away of the locusts. This was preceded by three days’ fast- 
ing from all but vegetable food, and absolute fasting till midday, and by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion. But I do not think that anybody— 
perhaps there are some—thinks of the sheep as a “sacrifice,” but as an 
alms done to the poor to please God, for all almsgiving is looked upon here, 
as in the New Testament, as a cause for which God will be favorable to the 
giver. The sheep are slain before the church because the alms deed is a 
solemn act done before God. So on certain known days the House of Mar 
Shimun, and on one or two days certain families, distribute at the church 
door, to the communicants as they come out, bread and meat, bread and mar- 
tukha, or in the fast, dry bread; and on some of those days the rest of the 
sheep, etc., are eaten by all comers in the Patriarch’s house. I am assured 
that these are all instances of the carrying out of vows to give alms, whether 
made years ago, or ro hac vice, and that there is no idea of supplementing 
the sacrifice of Calvary, or of the altar, whichever one may please to call it. 
I must say that it appears to me that all are made sharers in the almsgiving, 
or in the petition, or the thanksgiving, of the donor of the sheep, or of the 
martukha (flour and mishkha boiled together), because portions are given 
and even sent to all the communicants, or to all the houses. 

I think I have heard the word sacrifice (Lu) used here of this offering of 
the sheep. But I am told that it is not used here by people speaking in their 
ordinary way, and certainly the usual word is “ vow” ({,23) and the verb is 
“promised” (mixcaate). It may be that the person who spoke to me of 
(|) was condescending to my ignorance of Syriac and used an Urmi 
expression. 

Petros says that if you ask a man if he calls them offerings Luo» he will 
(if he has heard the word) probably say “ yes,” as he would if you had asked 
if they were }$,3, just as you can make a child say he loves his father best, or 
his mother, as you please to put it to him. 

In some places, when there is a celebration of the Holy Communion on 

8 At the expiration of the term, the now justified man will be formally declared 


free by the priest, and will make an offering to the church of two and one-half 
piastres. 
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behalf of a dead person, sheep are also killed and their meat distributed. In 
such a case a priest prays over the sheep, which are then killed by a deacon. 
(See our edition of the Anidha, p. \..) 

On Easter Monday a man promises something, in order that the priest 
may plead at the eucharist for the repose, etc., of the soul of the departed 
whom the man has in his mind, that the merciful promise made to the peni- 
tent thief may avail for him. Then a deacon (or someone on the deacon’s 
back, that lay feet touch not the holy ground) enters the sanctuary, personat- 
ing the thief, and the departed friend, as received into Paradise. 

The parent of the first of several children at a baptism (],0Se\.«5) vows 
a few shillings, a sheep, etc., to the church. 

Another form of vow is the vow to go yourself, or to send your son, or to 
take your baby, to a certain church. At the time of fulfilling the promise you 
will kill and distribute sheep to the poor and the communicants, or bake 
bread for them, or give a robe, handkerchief, or bracelet to the church. 

These offerings of what can be eaten seem to be not only alms, but also 
a love-feast, or a fellowship. 


I add the following from an article on the Tyari contributed by 
F. N. H. to No. 48 (July, 1902) of the Assyrian Mission Quarterly 
Paper, published by the Archbishop’s Mission to the Assyrian Chris- 
tians : 


There is in the valley a well-known spring, which for some reason or 
other, is gradually drying up. It was agreed, something must be done to 
remedy this. Ona certain day at the beginning of the year, large numbers 
of people went up to this spring and there offered an animal sacrifice to God. 
Then they gathered round the slain victim and feasted on it, bringing to 
their feast bread and wine, and rice, and other kinds of food. The whole 
thing was done asa religious act. It is quite true to say that the ‘first 
thought of this people in distress, or public calamity, is of God. All this is 
very good; but see how they approach God—with the sacrifice of a sheep, 
and with this they hope to conciliate God, or as they express it, ‘to make 
God willing from them.” 

Turning to the Western world we detect everywhere the survival 
during centuries of animal sacrifices, especially at the Passover. In 
Greek Christendom the Paschal lamb is killed and eaten with as much 
ceremony and regularity as in Armenia. And Nerses Shnorhali, from 
whom we have quoted so much, asserts” that Gregory the Illuminator 
did not of his own initiative institute the custom of sacrificing the 
paschal lamb, but took it from the Roman church, and handed it 
down to the Armenians, just as it was performed all over the church 
of Europe. For in Europe, Nerses says, it is more regarded than with 

91. C., p. 46. 
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us. For the lamb is roasted, and placed under the altar on the day of 
Pascha at the time of the Mass, and after communicating in the sacra- 
ment, the priests divide the lamb and give each his portion, and they 
eat it inside the church before taking any profane food. 

Here Nerses asserts that in Europe they eat the lamb after the 
eucharist; but three hundred years or more earlier we know from 
Walafrid Strabo (ca., 850 A. D.) taht themore primitive fashion 
still went on, though under condemnation, of eating the lamb before 
and not after the eucaharist. Walafrid’s own opinion of course was, 
“that the simple offering of bread and wine suffices for the faithful 
instead of different rites of sacrifice,” but he notes that the old sacri- 
fices continued, in these words: 

Unde quorundam simplicium error de Judaicarum superstitionum semi- 
nario natus, et ad nostra usque tempora quaedam uetustatis extendens vestigia, 
iam ex magna parte sapientium studio cempressusest. Et sicubi adhuc pernici- 
osum hujus pestis germen reuirescere fuerit comprobatum, mucrone spiritali, 
radicitus est amputandum: illum dico errorem quo quidam agni carnes in 
pascha, iuxta uel sub altari eas ponentes, benedictione propria consecrabant 
et in ipsa resurrectionis die ante ceteros corporales cibos de ipsis carnibus 
percipiebant. Cuius benedictionis series adhuc a multis habetur. Quod quam 
sit supernacuum et a sacramentis Christianae perfectionis abhorrens, facile 
perspicit qui ueraciter intelligit quod Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus 


(1 Cor. v.) et uult epulari non in fermento veteri, sed in azymis sinceritatis et 
ueritatis (2bid.) 


The phrase in the above, that they eat the lamb before partaking 
of other corporeal food is perhaps unfairly pressed, if we take it to 
mean that the lamb preceded the Eucharist. It probably did so, for 
the next section in Walafrid is entitled : 


Non ab aliis quam a ieiunis communicandum. 
In this we read : 


Hoc quoque commemorandum uidetur quod ipsa Sacramenta interdum 
ieiuni, interdum pransi percepisse leguntur, ut legitur in canonibus concilii 
Africani, capitulo octauo, his uerbis: ‘‘ ut sacramenta altaris non nisi a ieiunis 
hominibus celebrentur, excepto uno die anniversario quo coena Domini cele- 
bratur”’ et reliqua. Isti quidem eo die post prandium communicandum esse 
censebant, quia Dominus post legalis paschae coenam, Noui Testamenti sacra- 
menta legitur discipulis tradidisse.” 


I append an English version of the passages cited from Walafrid : 


Thus there sprang up out of the seed-plot of Judaic superstitions the error 
of certain simple-minded people, which has led to the continuance up to our 
2 De Rebus Ecclesiasticis, capita 18,19. Migne P. L., 114 cols. 938-939. 
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own days of certain vestiges of the old time, and has now to a great extent 
been put down by the zeal of the better instructed. And the time has come 
for this mischievous and pestilential plant to be cut down at the very roots 
with the spiritual sword, wherever it can be proved to be springing up afresh. 
I allude to the form of error according to which certain persons were wont at 
Easter to consecrate with special rites of benediction the lamb’s flesh, laying 
it beside or under the altar, and used to partake of the flesh itself on the very 
day of the resurrection before any other food passed their lips. This rite of 
benediction is still kept up by many. How superfluous it is, and how much 
opposed to the sacraments of Christian perfection, is easily perceived by any- 
one who truly realizes that Christ our Passover has been slain, and who 
therefore desires to feast not off the old leaven, but off the azymes of purity 
and truth 

That only the fasting shall communicate :— 

Of this precept we must take note, because we read about the sacraments 
that people took them sometimes fasting, sometimes after supper. As is 
read in the canons of the African council, chap. viii, as follows: ‘ The sacra- 
ments of the altar shall be celebrated by persons fasting and by none other, 
with the exception of the single day, which is the anniversary of the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper,” etc. Those who framed this canon were certainly 
of opinion that ‘on that day communion was to be after the repast, because 
the Lord, so we read, delivered to his disciples the sacraments of the New 
Testament after the supper of the legal passover. 

Nor was it only the Paschal offering that survived. Of all reli- 
gious customs those connected with death are the longest lived, and 
therefore we are not astonished to read in Augustine’s Confessions 
how his mother, St. Monica, pinned her faith to offerings of food for 
the dead, and it needed all the influence of her loved Ambrose of 
Milan to make her discontinue her African practice of going round to 
the shrines of the martyrs with her porringer full of porridge along 
with bread and wine.** However, these humble parentalia involved no 
killing of victims. In the Greek church the same custom prevailed under 
the name of the KéAvBo KoiuwnSévrwv, a prayer for the consecration of 
which is given in Goar, Rituale Graecorum (Ed. 1647, p. 660). In 
Armenia saucer-like excavations are regularly made at the corners of a 
tombstone for the reception of meats and drinks for the dead, along 
with whom it is also the habit in Armenia to bury their most valuable 
books, especially copies of the gospel, in Georgia their jewels, at least 
if they be ladies. According to the Wisdom of Ahikar it was better to 
pour out your wine over the tombs of the saints than to drink it in the 
company of fools. 


t Augustine, Confessionum vi., 2, II. 
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Walafrid Strabo, in the work already alluded to, reminds us 
(chap. 18) that “in the first ages of the church there were some who 
were accustomed to offer other kinds of oblations” than the mere 
eucharistic elements. This, he says, is clear from the canons, espe- 
cially from those of the Apostles, in the third chapter of which is 
written as follows : 


If any bishop or presbyter against the ordinance of the Lord offer on the 
altar in sacrifice certain other things, such as either honey or milk or instead 
of wine fermented liquor (fro vino siceram), and certain prepared meats, 
either birds or other animals or vegetables, he contravenes the ordinances of 
the Lord and shall be deposed for a suitable time. 


And in the fourth canon: 


It shall not be allowed to offer anything at the altar except new blades 
of corn, and grapes, and oil for the lamps, and incense at the time when the 
holy oblation is being celebrated. 

As, therefore (concludes Walafrid), certain things are forbidden to be 
offered, it is clear from the above that these things were used as oblations by 
some, although irregularly. 


Among the letters of Pope Gregory the Great is. one (4. XI, 
ep. 76) written early in the seventh century to Mellitus, Bishop of 
London, full of wise directions as to the best way of converting our 
forefathers to the new religion. This pope had begun by advising 


King Ethelbert to destroy the pagan temples, but had made the dis- 
covery that such fanaticism did not advance the cause of Christianity. 
Accordingly in this letter he counsels Mellitus only to destroy the 
idols, but not not the fama idolorum. These fanes are simply to be 
sprinkled with consecrated water, altars are to be set up in them, and 
relics deposited in them. 


If the fanes are well built, they must be changed from being places of 
the cult of demons to places of worship of the true God. In this way the 
people themselves will see that their fanes are not destroyed, and will dismiss 
from their hearts their error, and coming to know and adore the true God 
will flock more familiarly to places to which they were accustomed to go. 

(Then Gregory continues): And as they are accustomed to slay in sacri- 
fice to the demons a great many oxen, you must take up this custom also and 
make up for them out of it some new ceremony. For instance, on the day of 
dedication or on the birthdays of the holy martyrs whose relics are laid in 
these places, the people must make their booths of branches of trees around 
the fanes which are now altered into churches, and celebrate the festival 
with religious banquets. But they must not any more immolate the animals 
to the devil, but in praise of God shall they kill them and with a view to eat- 
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ing them themselves. And they shall, when they have eaten and are full, 
tender their thanks to the Giver of all things. In this way their gaudies 
(gaudia) will be left to them so far as externals go, and at the same time they 
will be able to better appreciate the joys that are of the inner man (zuferiora 
gaudia), For with such obstinate people you cannot cut off old habits all at 
once. That is certain. A man who is trying to rise to the heights of religion 
must lift himself up step by step, but not by great leaps. 

These convivia religiosa conceded by the Pope Gregory to our fore- 
fathers correspond exactly to the agapés of the Armenian church, and 
the words donatori omnium de satietate sua gratias referant may imply 
that the grace after the eating of the beef took the form of the 
eucharist. 

There are several passages also in the correspondence of Boniface 
of Maintz and of his contemporaries, Popes Gregory and Zachariah, 
from which we can infer that the Celtic missionaries on the continent 
allowed the same latitude to their converts. Thus in the eleventh 
epistle of Zachariah® addressed to Boniface we have this passage : 

Pro sacrilegis itaque presbyteris, ut scripsisti, qui tauros et hircos diis 
paganorum immolabant manducantes sacrificia mortuorum, habentes et pol- 
lutum ministerium, ipsi que adulteri esse inuenti sunt et defuncti; modo vero 
incognitum esse, utrum baptizantes trinitatem dixessent annon. 

Boniface’s own letter to which Zachariah’s is an answer is lost, but 
the context proves that the sacrilegious presbyters who were in the 
habit of immolating bulls and goats to the gods of the pagans, eating 
the sacrifices of the dead, were no other than the evangelists of the 
Celtic church, who were still in the eighth century a thorn in the side 
of Rome. They were doubtless only making the same concessions to 
the old cults which Mellitus was allowed in this country to make. But 
unlike Mellitus they were not in communion with the popes of Rome, 
who had forced disunion on them by arrogantly insisting that they 
should cease to baptize in the name of Christ alone, as they had done 
from the beginning, and should invoke instead the whole trinity in 
baptizing. Here too the Roman church stultified itself, for in his con- 
troversy with Cyprian of Carthage, Stephanus, pope of Rome, had 
expressly laid down that such baptism was valid. * 

But a practice that was licit within the Roman fold was illicit out- 
side it, and exposed the Celtic presbyters to the charge of being sacri- 
legious and adulterers. 


2 Migne, P. Z., Vol. 88, col. 944. 
3 See Cyprian, ep. 73, 4, p. 781, 4, and 73, 16; p. 789, 22. 
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The above are some of the more salient cases in which the church 
betrayed a spirit of compromise and allowed its converts to continue 
old customs under a change of names. But a careful reading of the 
fathers would reveal many more, and for one instance recorded there 
must have been millions which were not. The student of religions, 
who knows how pertinacious beliefs and customs are, especially such 
as center around death, will not be surprised that the sacrifice of 
animals lingers on in the Georgian and Armenian and Syrian churches, 
perhaps in the Bulgarian and Abyssinian as well. He will marvel 
rather that a custom and a belief so deeply rooted in the souls of Jew 
and Gentile alike should have so rapidly decayed. Toward this decay 
the New Testament was far from being the only or most potent factor 
in operation. It was specially the unceasing battery of what we may 
term vegetarian criticism which hastened in the great or official Greek 
and Roman churches the decay of the old beliefs and either abolished 
the agapé or reduced it to a mere eucharist. This criticism was 
not primarily or essentially Christian, for its fathers were such writers 
as the old Greek sceptics (from whom also the Christians borrowed 
their arguments against astrology), and such ascetic thinkers as Theo- 
phrastus, Apollonius of Tyana, Porphyry, Plotinus, and all the great 
thiasos of Neo-Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonicians. It is from their 
writings, quite as much as from those of the New Testament, that 
Eusebius of Czsarea filled his literary armory when he was minded to 
attack the old religion of sacrifice. Marcion and his Manichean suc- 
cessors followed the same path, and never tired of representing the 
Jewish Jehovah as a greedy demon, hungering and thirsting for the 
blood and reek of slain victims. The Christian monks who eschewed 
a flesh diet were more or less conscious advocates of similar doctrines. 
It was specially the Manicheans, however, who not only in the far 
East, but over all Europe, combated in and out of season the practice 
of sacrificing and eating animals. To their influence more than to 
that of any circle of religious teachers the modern world owes its 
emancipation from this form of superstition. Many reasons combined 
to deter them from eating flesh. They had the scruples of an Indian 
Jain against taking life at all, even the life of a flea. They held the 
old opinion that flesh diet exposed a man to the risk of the spirit or 
demon-soul of the animal going down his throat, a risk to avoid which 
the Jews and earliest Christians forbade the eating of animals strangled 
to death. The flesh was also the creation of the evil principle in 
nature, and therefore no offering meet for God, who is a spirit per- 
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petually at war with the evil one. Both in the East and West, where, 
according to the old pagan notions, every meal of flesh was a sacrificial 
meal, where the priest was the butcher and the butcher the priest, and 
in the market places no meat was usually to be had save what had been 
offered to demons, the Manicheans must have been the pioneers of a 
higher Christian cult, of a more spiritual conception of things divine. 
Their hatred of the Jewish law must have been to a great extent due to 
the fact that it was —as we see in the Armenian book of rites —a vast 
make-weight on the side of those who, though converts in name to the 
new and more spiritual faith, yet continued to cherish in their hearts 
the old unspiritual beliefs and customs. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.”* 
I. FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL STANDPOINT. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN’S teachings involve three considerations, viz., 
a philosophy, a philosophy of religion, a philosophy of the Christian 
religion. The treatment is cumulative, but the controlling factor is 
the author’s philosophy. We shall, therefore, proceed to set forth this 
philosophy, to estimate its value, and to indicate its influence upon the 
remaining factors. 

I. Principal Fairbairn presents his readers, first, with a theory of 
knowledge ; second, with a theory of action. 

The theory of knowledge resolves itself into three separable, though 
ultimately related, inquiries, viz.: How is knowledge as an affair of 
the individual mind, possible? How is knowledge as a system of 
objective fact, possible? How is the correspondence of subjective 
knowledge with objective fact, possible ? With reference to the first 
question, the author offers an argument as follows. The content of 
mind is originally a series of separate conscious states. In themselves 
these can give no knowledge, for knowledge involves a perception of 
their unity in relation. To illustrate, we may imagine the letters f, a, 
c, e, separately and without reference beyond themselves. Taken so, 
they mean nothing. If, however, we take them with reference to the 
alphabet, or as symbols united in a single whole, meaning emerges, 
knowledge is constituted. Subjectively considered, knowledge pre- 
supposes, therefore, the presence to these separate states of a synthetic 
principle which distinguishes itself from them and yet weaves them 
according to its own laws into that organized whole which constitutes 
the content of its concrete reality. Such a principle is permanent as 
opposed to the flux of the elements of content. As permanent, it is 
the pure ego or mind ; as active upon its changing content, it is the 
concrete ego or personality. Personality, accordingly, is the presup- 
position of all knowing, subjectively considered. Furthermore, as 
each personality is on the one side (as permanent principle) out of 

*A. M. FAIRBAIRN, Zhe Philosophy of the Christian Religion. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1902; pp. xxviii-+ 583; $3.50. 
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time or eternal, and on the other (as content) in time or temporal, 
every finite self constituted by the union of these factors contains an 
infinite potentiality. 

Principal Fairbairn gives to the second question an answer similar 
to that made to the first. Nature as known is a cosmos of related 
objects. These objects, in themselves, cannot account for the perma- 
nent relationships or laws by which they are woven into a unified known 
whole. Once again we must presuppose the presence to every known 
fact of a principle other than the fact yet contained within it, a prin- 
ciple to which (because of its synthetic, permanent character) we can 
give no other name than that of “self” or “ personality.” 

This leads at once to the third question: How is the correspond- 
ence of subjective knowledge with objective fact possible? Principal 
Fairbairn answers after this manner: 

Because of the identity of principle between the synthetic activity 
which is presupposed in finite knowledge and the synthetic principle 
which is presupposed in Nature as a system of objective fact. Just as 
men have commerce one with another because of a common nature, so 
also, because there is final identity between the principle which is the 
soul of man and that which is the reality of Nature, there can be such 
thing as knowledge. Moreover, the concrete difference between the 
two principles is a further possibility of knowledge. The Mind of 
man, although eternal in Nature, is infinite only in potentiality; the 
Mind presupposed in Nature is infinite in actuality; the soul of man 
develops in knowledge by reproducing, within its own experience, that 
system of fact which is the experience of the eternally complete and 
perfect Mind. 

Principal Fairbairn builds his theory of action immediately upon 
his theory of knowledge. He proceeds by emphasizing the contrast 
between Mind and its content of objective known fact, while at the 
same time he emphasizes the identity between Mind and the principle 
which objective fact implies. Objective fact or Nature is ruled by uni- 
versal and inviolable laws. Antecedent and consequent are bound 
together by inexorable causal principles. Facts, in their movements, 
ask no questions; they perceive no alternatives; they simply go. 
Were it otherwise, science would be impossible. That universal and 
necessary causal laws are inseparable from science and from a Nature 
which is a system, Hume demonstrated for all time, although he could 
not explain on his system how such a presupposition is made good. 
But, if Nature is governed by inviolable mechanical laws, it is impos- 
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sible that the mind of man can be considered as a product of Nature. 
Man, as we know him, is a moral being, one to whom the construction 
of alternatives and the self-direction of conduct are fundamental 
attributes of his being. There would thus appear to be an irrecon- 
cilable yet necessary dualism between the Mind of man and Nature. 
On the one hand Nature knows only mechanical laws; on the other, 
morality demands freedom, self-determination. The difficulty is 
removed only when we recognize the spiritual principle which is the 
soul both of Nature and of man. Mechanical laws may account for 
the order of natural events and for the content of human knowledge, 
but mechanical Nature itself rests in a spiritual unity, in and through 
which it is and whose free nature accounts for its (Nature’s) mechanical 
laws. If, then, the Mind of man in its essential principle be not an 
event among events, but an existence not of the natural order, we are 
free to predicate of it the freedom and creative character which mor- 
ality demands. But the theory of knowledge has shown that knowl- 
edge is possible only because of the presence to and action upon the 
phenomenal content of consciousness of a non-temporal principle. 
Morality rests, therefore, upon a metaphysical and not upon a scien- 
tific basis ; freedom is an attribute of the eternal spiritual essence of 
man. There is, therefore, that in man as his essential being, of which 
no temporal scientific account can be given, an aspect of his nature 
not evolved from lower forms. Here epistemology and psychology 
meet, for the added factor which an adequate theory of knowledge 
demands, accounts for the mental residuum which remains to every 
attempt at resolving the human mind into a product of lower forms. 
However much plain fact may enforce the similarity of structure 
between human and related subhuman forms, attention to fact also 
enforces upon us the unbridgeable gap, mentally, between the human 
and the subhuman. Furthermore, in this supernatural character of the 
Mind of man is to be found the origin of that ideal which as the 
expression of his essential being should guide and regulate his con- 
duct. Because of the creative potency of man’s soul, the ideal arises 
as the expression of his reasonable best course of action ; because of 
his affinity with the eternal, creative principle implied in the order of 
Nature the ideal is eternally progressive. Hence out of the super- 
natural character of man and out of his relation to an infinite super- 
natural spirit like unto himself arise, on the one hand morality, and 
on the other religion. 

Adequate theories of knowledge and of action, therefore, alike 
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demand the recognition of a supernatural, personal agency both in 
the experience of mankind and in the system of Nature. Science, 
morality, and religion are brought into intelligible and harmonious 
relations. To science, with its mechanical laws, is given the entire 
field of the phenomenal; to morality, the entire field of active human 
experience; to religion, human experience in its wholeness as this is 
guided and directed by the recognition of that infinite spirit of which 
the human spirit is the reproduction, and Nature the vehicle. Person- 
ality is thus the final word of philosophy. 

In estimating the value of Principal Fairbairn’s philosophy, three 
lines of argument will be followed: (1) Certain metaphysical difficulties 
will be indicated ; (2) certain fundamental scientific errors will be pointed 
out; (3) an attempt will be made at a more adequate theory of knowl- 
edge and of action. 

1. The metaphysical difficulties of Principal Fairbairn’s philosophy 
are essentially those of the system of Professor T. H. Green, by whom 
he has evidently been deeply influenced. 

(a) If the infinite Personality is from eternity the actuality of all 
that the finite has the potentiality of becoming, several stumbling- 
blocks appear in the path of logical procedure. First: How are we 
to conceive Nature? If it be taken as the content of Divine experience, 
and that experience is one eternally complete and realized, there would 
appear to be no room for change. The world of phenomena — events 
coming to be and passing away— disappears, and we are left with a 
rounded and completed system of static facts. If answer be made that 
the Divine is a completely realized but active personality, and that in 
successive moments He recreates identical experiences, two difficul- 
ties face us. While such a theory might account for change it would 
not account for evolution. Again, eternal repetition of identical events 
would soon destroy the Divine self-consciousness, if what we know of 
mental life be worth anything. Again, if Nature be taken as a system 
which reproduces, but is not the Divine experience, we become curious 
at once and wonder what possible value such a secondary world can 
have and how it is to be conceived. Value it can have none, for that 
value has already been given in the primary experience. Conceivable 
it is not, for if the Divine experience is Reality and is completely real- 
ized, there can be no room within the Real for the reproduction. ‘“Com- 
plete realization” and “reproduction” as applied to ultimate Reality 
are essentially contradictory terms. Second: What is the character of 
Matter, and how is it related ultimately to Mind ? Principal Fairbairn 
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draws such a sharp line of distinction between the mental and the mate- 
rial in his treatment of the origin of the finite mind that, if matter be 
admitted to have any ultimate reality, he must find himself at last with 
an irreducible dualism on his hands. This consequence Principal 
Fairbairn seeks to avoid by indicating that, although Matter with its 
mechanical principles can never be the explanation of Mind, yet Mind 
may be the explanation of Matter. But we ask: What function (accord- 
ing to Principal Fairbairn) is exercised by Mind both in knowledge and 
in Nature? The answer comes that Mind is a relating, systematizing, 
organizing activity. If, therefore, Mind is to explain Matter, the latter 
must ultimately be analyzable into relations. However, as critics have 
pointed out and as Principal Fairbairn himself admits, relations without 
terms are unthinkable. Matter would thus appear to remain ultimately 
as the terms which actualize mental relations. As Kant pointed out 
long ago, such an argument as that pursued by Principal Fairbairn may 
serve to explain the unity of knowledge or the system of Nature, but 
leaves forever unresolved the stuff of both. 

(4) If personality be essentially a principle of synthesis, it is difficult» 
nay impossible, to see how it can be an absolute principle. If it is 
conceded that terms unrelated have no meaning, it must also be con- 
ceded that relations without terms are unthinkable. Synthesis, in short, 
presupposes material to synthesize. Again, such a good Hegelian as 
Principal Fairbairn should be the first to admit that unity without differ- 
ences is no unity at all. Therefore, if synthesis be necessary to knowl- 
edge, terms are also necessary to synthesis. If a spiritual unity be 
necessary to systematize Nature, Nature (as difference) is equally neces- 
sary to render Spirit an essential unity. Were it otherwise, Spirit would 
at once resolve itself into a blank and meaningless identity. In brief, 
Principal Fairbairn’s spiritual activity, whether merely potential or 
completely realized, is a system of universals, and as such has no mean- 
ing when taken apart from the particulars organized. Such a result, 
however, sets organizing activity and organized material over against 
each other as correlative realities. In other words, Mind presupposes 
Matter as thoroughly as Matter presupposes Mind. But to admit this 
is to deny the absolute reality of personality, if we identify it with 
mental synthesis. 

(c) If the absolute be an eternal Personality (in Principal Fair- 
bairn’s sense) there would seem to be no place for finite personality or 
for moral agency. In avoiding one difficulty, the author runs head- 
long into another and graver difficulty. Freedom is vindicated by tak- 
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ing the synthetic activity present in the knowledge and action of man, 
out of the temporal succession of events and placing it in the eternal 
system. But what is this activity when once it has been called eternal, 
and how does it “reproduce” the eternal Spirit? Is not this contradic- 
tion? Ifthe Spirit in man be eternal, how distinguish it from the 
absolute Spirit ? If it be a “potential Spirit,” how free it in origin (as 
a reproduction) and in development from the mechanical limitations of 
temporal succession? On either basis morality vanishes. If the Spirit 
in man be Divine, there is no action of “mine” or “thine;” all is 
immediately and directly God’s. If the Spirit of man be a “ reproduc- 
tion,” then either words mean nothing or we have not escaped the 
toils of mechanism, 

(@) If knowledge be a reproduction within the finite mind of the 
eternal verities of the Absolute, how concretely can we tell when our 
thought “corresponds ”’ with Reality? Apparently Principal Fairbairn 
takes for granted, as do also many other thinkers influenced by Pro- 
fessor Green, that Reality is reached and ‘‘correspondence”’ assured 
when we have developed the “universal” in our experience. Absurd 
as the question may appear to some minds, we must ask: ‘“‘ What is 
meant by this universal, and how do we know it when we get it ?” 
Every universal is an abstraction, and the process of thought by which 
it is reached involves a substitution. Now, abstractions are of all 
kinds, and substitution has a varying value. What, then, is the token 
by which we may know a real and universal abstraction when we have 
made it? A mere reference to correspondence will not do, for by 
hypothesis the reproducing knowledge is not the reproduced Reality. 

Principal Fairbairn’s metaphysic would thus appear to be unwork- 
able. With all its plausibility it is satisfactory neither to science, to 
morality, nor to religion. 

2. (a) Principal Fairbairn’s metaphysical position rests upon a 
fundamental psychological fallacy. He assumes a series of separate 
conscious states empirically given, 7. ¢., the work of Nature. Before 
these can be transformed into unities which have meaning they must 
pass through a synthetic medium. Inasmuch as the author assumes 
conscious states which are separate one from another, his combining 
agency must appear as an activity other than the states themselves. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the given mental states come and go in 
succession, the combining principle must appear as non-temporal. 
Principal Fairbairn’s entire argument rests, therefore, upon his placing 
of the synthetic factor in knowledge. That such a synthetic factor is 
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present in and is necessary to knowledge cannot be denied. It will 
ever remain the glory of the followers of Kant that they have made 
the overlooking of such a factor an impossibility. Admitting the 
necessity of synthesis, we may, however, be led to other conclusions 
than those of Principal Fairbairn. Since Professor James wrote his 
memorable chapter upon “The Stream of Consciousness,” psycholo- 
gists have come to recognize that the assumption of original separate 
elements as the datum of mental content is a mistake. From its first 
appearance consciousness is a unity. In its process of development 
the factors of analysisand of synthesis appear. In their operation they 
give rise to discrimination of content and to the recognition of mean- 
ing. Both operations, however, fall inside the movement of the stream 
of consciousness itself. Hence the real gain of the Kantians can 
be conserved without the necessity of calling to our aid any metaphy- 
sical non-temporal activity. When this point has once been recog- 
nized, strict considerations forbid breaking Mind up into existentially 
distinct, empirical and transcendental factors. The time has come to 
recognize that empiricists and transcendentalists were alike in error in 
setting up separate mental elements. A psychology more true to fact 
recognizes the movement of analytic and synthetic processes with all 
that they imply—but as processes which occur within the concrete 
whole, which, taken in its wholeness, is the concrete personality of 
every man. 

(6) Principal Fairbairn also fails to recognize another fundamental 
principle of contemporary psychology, viz.: “Every mental process is 
correlated with a physical process.” However we may ultimately 
interpret the relations of mind and body, the absolute correlativity of 
mental and physical states has been so thoroughly demonstrated by 
physiological psychology as to be regarded as axiomatic. For 
reasons mentioned in the immediately preceding section, it is impos- 
sible to maintain from the transcendentalist’s point of view that the 
argument touches the content but not the essential principle of mind. 
The separation between synthetic unity and analytic elements we 
found to be an error. Mind is not a union of two different kinds of 
material; it is a single thing and must be treated assuch. Moreover, 
all that we know of pathological states goes to show that the Zgo 
undergoes transformation in abnormal conditions just as certainly as. 
any empirical content. If, then, body and mind be thus intimately 
bound up together, it would seem impossible to admit the evolution 
of one and to claim for the other a mysterious supernatural origin. 
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3. We now come toa more serious undertaking. It has been shown 
that the metaphysic of Principal Fairbairn is involved in hopeless con- 
tradictions. These may be traced to inadequate theories of knowledge 
and of action. It remains therefore to indicate the lines upon which 
more satisfactory theories may be laid down. 

The primary error of Green, Fairbairn, and their followers, is that 
they hypostatize the idea function. And by this I mean that they 
regard ideas as the reproducing vehicles of a Reality whose nature can 
finally be stated in terms of ideas. Knowledge resolves itself into the 
means by which ideas are constructed in correspondence with the 
Reality known through them. Hence to these theorists Reality finally 
discloses itself as an all-comprehensive active meaning —a meaning 
permanent, eternal, complete. To this various terms may be given, 
but in the end there is no disguising the fact that on such a basis 
Reality must be described as an all-inclusive concept, finally, absolutely 
articulated. As already indicated, such a doctrine gives rise to diffi- 
culties. If the Real be finally stated in terms of knowledge, it presents 
us with an abstract and not a concrete world; a static system instead 
of one that is dynamic; a universe so complete and final that there 
would appear to be no rational place for the finite world which repro- 
duces it. Then as to truth and falsity, we lack a concrete criterion 
for testing our ideas as we construct them. Furthermore, if the con- 
tention be strictly carried through that ideas are true or false accord- 
ing as they do or do not “correspond” with the Real, we find ourselves 
in difficulties. Either truth is relative and we accept what we take to 
be partial correspondences for truth, or we can never know truth until 
we see each idea in its final relation to the completed system of Reality. 
In either case truth is far from us, for a truth which changes with 
every new construction is no truth and the Eternal is infinitely 
beyond us. 

In every sense, therefore, a “correspondence” or “representative ” 
theory of knowledge is inadequate. Moreover, it points to the fact 
that every attempt to take the knowledge function as an end and not 
as a means is doomed to failure. The correction of this initial error 
is the attempt made by what is known as the functional theory of 
knowledge. It maintains that the work of knowledge is the con- 
struction and use of ideas. Instead, however, of regarding ideas as 
limits to knowledge, this theory goes deeper and finds in the move- 
ment of ideas a different significance. Analysis of ideas exhibits 
their practical origin and function. On the one hand every idea is 
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an anticipation of possible experiences, and on the other a statement of 
the conditions by which the aforesaid anticipations may be realized. 
In other words, ideas are means to the directing, controlling, and 
elaborating of our experiences. Here there is no question of “ corre- 
spondence” or “‘non-correspondence” ofourideas with Reality. Reality 
is with us in every experience, and the only question of the real and 
the unreal is: Have we the conception which will enable us to control, 
to manipulate it? Truth and falsity are thus matters practical and 
near at hand. Can we realize our conceptions? Then the reality in 
question is what we took it to be, and we have attained to a true con- 
ception. Do we fail of our anticipations? Then our conception of 
conditions and of anticipations in their relation to each other was 
false and we must begin again. Does knowledge come short? We 
are made aware of this by failures in action. Certain projected 
courses of conduct cannot be carried out ; difficulties bar our path ; 
we turn back and go to work again until the failure has been resolved 
into manageable conditions. When we have gotten hold of the diffi- 
culty, we see what to do and how todo it. Action is restored, knowl- 
edge in constituted. 

Such a theory, aside from the fact that it is founded in a direct 
analysis of the knowledge function and carries its criterion within 
itself, has this added mark of truthfulness, viz., it is a statement of the 
method both of science and of concrete living. To the scientist ideas 
are constructive agencies. He values them for what he can do with 
them. To him truth and falsity are determined experimentally. The 
scientist measures his conceptions universally by their working power. 
His one demand of conceptions is: “Do they give results?” His 
ideal of knowledge is that of reducing his world to a system of antici- 
pations which can be accurately defined and to a system of conditions 
which can be as accurately measured. In ordinary life we proceed 
after the same manner. From childhood onward we define “ what” 
anything is in terms of its “why” and “how.” Examination of these 
terms shows that by the “why” of anything we mean the practical end 
which it serves, the experiences which we anticipate in connection 
with it, while by the “‘how” we mean the means by which the end is 
brought about, the conditions according to which our anticipations 
must be governed. 

The metaphysical implications of the functional theory of knowl- 
edge, pertinent to the present discussion, may now be stated. 

(a) Knowledge never furnishes us with entities. Hypostatization 
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is far from it. Its business is to abstract, to determine, to categorize, 
but by so doing to control, to regulate, to concrete. The more com- 
pletely it is developed, the more accurate and extensive are the instru- 
ments which are placed in our hands for the regulation of life and for 
the intelligent interpretation of the various experiences which are 
ours. Metaphysic must consequently confine itself strictly to the 
organization of the ideas which science furnishes us. 

(4) Knowledge and action cannot be separated the one from the 
other. They are but phases ofasingle process. Knowledge provides 
the means of action, whereas action is the touchstone of knowledge. 

(c) The self is not to be considered as a reality which lies out- 
side knowledge, but as the vehicle or medium of all knowledge. 
It is active experiencing itself, brought to consciousness of its own 
nature and meaning. 

II. Principal Fairbairn’s position with reference to the philo- 
sophy of religion may be stated briefly. As one might expect, the dis- 
tinction between the eternal and the temporal, which appeared to be so 
fruitful in the author’s theory of knowledge, is made use of to explain 
the permanent and the changing aspects of religion. However reli- 
gions may change according to historical circumstances and to location, 
they are fundamentally at one, in that they recognize implicitly or 
explicitly an essential relation between the soul of man and the eternal 
spiritual reality. For this reason, although the natural growth of 
religions furnishes us with a description of the process in time by 
which the idea of religion has been universalized and brought to con- 
sciousness, such growth is not an adequate explanation of the idea of 
religion itself. Religion is supernatural and is grounded in the im- 
pulse of the spiritual principle, which is man, to seek the realization of 
its infinite potentialities by the reproduction in its own nature of those 
activities which are eternally actual and infinite in the divine. In this 
we have the explanation of the fact that religion is the fundamental 
institution of society and that it must realize itself through the pro- 
gressive development of the ideals of mankind. 

A point of attack upon Principal Fairbairn’s conception is not far 
to seek. Inasmuch as we found it impossible to admit a distinction 
between an eternal and a temporal factor in the mind of man, but were 
led to consider it as an organic progressive unity, we are compelled, in 
considering the institutions of mankind, to set aside every attempt at 
separating form from content and must investigate religion entirely in 
its historical sense. In this position we are further confirmed by the 
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results of our theory of knowledge. Every true idea is objective and 
leads us to the deeper appreciation and experience of Reality, but it in 
no way pretends to define for us an ultimate and fixed Reality. In 
other words, it is not the business of idea to take us away from life to 
some Reality beyond, but rather to bring us closer to life and to a 
deeper appreciation of that reality which is in all life. Philosophy, 
therefore, can never be anything more than systematized science, for 
science is the workshop of ideas. But, on the other hand, science 
does no more than bring to light, to organize and to test the varied 
realities which life differentiates. And the point here pertinent to the 
present discussion is, that the philosophy of religion must systematize 
the results of the science of religion, as this sets before us the outcome 
of investigation into what religion in the past and in the present has 
contributed to the life of man. In every stage of investigation the 
final question of truth and reality with religion as with everything else 
is: What form of life does it pretend to organize? What conditions 
does it make use of ? Does it accomplish its aims? What we require 
from the exponents of religion today is an understanding of the 
methods and processes of religion in the past, of the success of its 
methods as measured by the standards of its own times, of the charac- 
ter of its methods and processes today, together with a setting forth of 
the way in which it enters into and rationally organizes that life. 

III. Principal Fairbairn evaluates religions according as they 
set free and universalize the transcendental ideas immanent in them. 
To his mind Christianity has accomplished this labor in a unique and 
final sense. Its success further has been accomplished not so much by 
the life and teaching of its founder as by the doctrine of His nature 
and mission which His personality set free. 

Here again the author’s argument rests upon his untenable meta- 
physic. For this reason his Christian apologetic must be set aside. 
The cumulative result of the volume is therefore, as regards its specific 
aim, nothing. Such must be the result of every attempt to organize 
facts on the basis of conceptions which, whatever their history, have 
given way to more workable methods. In conclusion the writer would 
suggest that Principal Fairbairn threw away his opportunity by neg- 
lecting the life and teachings of Jesus. Whether these be unique or 
not, the question which rises in the mind of the thinking man today 
is: What has the Christian religion as a /éfe to give me? How is it 
to be made rationally effective in and for this work-a-day world of 
ours? In other words: How are vitality and naturalness to be given 
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to that institution which has lost its hold upon the lives and minds of a 
large and increasing number of intelligent men ? 


S. F. MacLENNAN. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, O. 


II, FROM THE THEOLOGICAL STANDPOINT. 


Tus work is the outcome of its author’s visit to India as Haskell 
lecturer, where he 


suddenly found himself face to face with a religion he had studied in 
its literature and by the help of interpreters of many minds and tongues, and 
this contact with reality at once perplexed and illuminated him 
he was confronted with certain philosophical problems which he had to 
attempt to solve before he could think of undertaking any large historical 
investigation. 


These problems created this book, “for they compelled the author 
to study his own faith in their light.” 


He could not but feel that Christianity stood among the religions which 
must be historically investigated and philosophically construed; and that no 
greater injury could be done to it than to claim for it exceptional consider- 
ation at the hands of the historical student or philosophical thinker. (Pref- 
ace, p. ix.) .... This book is then neither a philosophy nor a history of 
religion, but it is an endeavor to look at what is at once the central fact and 
idea of the Christian faith by a mind whose chief labor in life has been to 
make an attempt at such a philosophy through such a history. (Preface, pp. 
ix, x.) 

This central fact and idea is Christ, “not Jesus of Nazareth,” but 
the deified Christ, and the principle is further expressed thus: 


The conception of Christ stands related to history as the idea of God is 
related to nature, 7. ¢., each is in its own sphere the factor of order, or the 
constitutive condition of a rational system. The study of nature has been 
the means of unfolding, explicating, and defining the contents of the idea of 
God; the study of history has developed, amplified and justified the concep- 
tion of Christ. (P.18.) It is the deified Christ who has been believed, 
loved, obeyed,as the Savior of the world. The act or process of apotheosis, 
then, created the Christian religion ; and who was responsible for it? If the 
imaginative peasants of Galilee, they were doing a deed no less wonderful 
than the creation of the world, and the power or providence which allowed 
them to do it was consenting by fiction and make-believe to govern reason 
and form character. (P.15.) The deification—if we may call it so, though 
the term is radically incorrect —has all the effect of the most finely calcu- 
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lated purpose formed after all the needs of man and the whole course of his 
history have been considered. There is nothing in nature nor in art that can 
so well illustrate design or adaptation to an end. And, though it be illusory, 
yet it works, not as illusion, but as truth, and for it, in a most miraculous 
way ; true men receive it, are made truer by it, so use it as to build the world 
up in the love and pursuit of the truth as it had never been built up before. 
(P. 14.) 

Then follows the conclusion : 

But what kind of reflection is it upon the Maker and Master of the 
universe, if we conceive him as consenting to this thing? Nay, in what sort 
of light does it set reason if we imagine it capable of being so deluded and 
deceived, seduced to martyrdom or compelled to enthusiasm by a mistake? 
Indeed, if the doctrine of the person of Christ were explicable as the mere 
mythical apotheosis of Jesus of Nazareth, it would become the most insolent 
and fateful anomaly in history. (P. 15.) 

In these quotations we find the purpose, the theme, and the method 
of the book. Its purpose is the reassuring of the author’s mind, the 
theme is the Logos conception as essential Christianity, and the method 
is rhetorical assertion and questionings. 

Thus the book belongs to apologetics only in the narrowest sense. 
It attempts not to convince the unbelieving, but to comfort the faith- 
ful. The need for such works is apparent, for it is not only Principal 
Fairbairn who has found his faith disturbed by contact with world-wide 
problems. Many men ask with him: “What is religion in general ? 
How and why has it arisen? What causes have made religions to 
differ? . . . . Can a religion whose institutions are at once local and 
essential be universal ?”’ (P. viii.) Accustomed to hold our faith as 
divinely imparted and the ethnic religions as man’s blind gropings 
after God, the situation forced upon the Christian world is grave 
beyond question. Add to this the problems of modern philosophy 
and science, and we may well look eagerly for the line of thought 
which shall reconcile traditional faith with present knowledge. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s treatise meets wide approval, and doubtless it will 
help to sustain the faith of many. Manifestly its author regards its 
line of argument as triumphant, but it is characteristic of our age that 
no apologetic can long satisfy even the defenders of the faith which 
does not attempt at least to meet doubt upon its own ground, which is 
not purposed to win men who have lost their faith. The main points 
at issue must be frankly stated and fairly met, if Christianity is to 
regain its old position of intellectual supremacy. The world of modern 
philosophy and science will not so much as consider seriously our 
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author’s argument, notwithstanding its wide learning, its often acute 
reasonings, and its confident tone, and we have the separation made 
only the more apparent, an argument deemed cogent on the one side 
and unworthy a thorough review on the other. 

The oratorical manner is far removed from the calm of scientific 
discourse. For example, consider the following passage delivered in 
the presence of men who, really impressed by the spirit of the age, 
are already separated from the Christian faith: 

But suppose we abandon all logical reservations and make a present of 
the conception of matter to the venturesome thinker who would deduce from 
it the nature we know, are his difficulties ended? Nay, they are only about 
to begin. He is at once faced by the questions: When and why did the 
creative process commence? What moved the atoms toward their miracul- 
ous work? What had they been about before? Why did they begin then? 
Why not earlier? Why not later? Matter on this hypothesis has always 
been: it is eternal, it is indestructible, and in its existence that of its prop- 
erties is involved. Now, however far back the primary movement is carried, 
eternity lies beyond it. Why in that eternity did not the eternal matter 
work itself into a world? Why at this specific moment was it started on its 
creative career? (P. 53) 

Would not our listener say: ‘This is the old list of queries hurled 
so often by the atheist against the theist with the change of God to 
matter and he to it. It has as much or as little cogency in the one 
case as in the other. Science is not concerned with questions which 
apply to all attempts to conceive eternity under time-forms, and the 
action of the infinite in terms of the finite. Nor are we ready to 
accept Dr. Fairbairn’s implied alternative: “Answer my hard ques- 
tions or accept my philosophy.” 

This oratorical and belligerent form not only repels him we should 
wish to convince, and not merely leads the believer astray by making 
him suppose that the response of his feelings to an appeal is the 
answer of his intelligence to an argument; but it conceals from the 
writer himself the points at issue. 

Two lines of religious thought contend for the mastery. Tiele 
named them “theocratic” and “theanthropic,” the transcendent God 
who from without rules man, and the immanent God who within man 
constitutes the deepest reality. The first is best set forth in Semitic 
religions, the second in Aryan. Can the two be harmonized? In the 
first centuries of the church the two lines came in contact, and through 
the mediation of the Logos doctrine were reconciled, the doctrine of 
the Trinity being the completed statement. In our own day the con- 
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flict of theology with philosophy, and with science in so far as it is a 
theory of the universe, involves similar lines of thinking. But the 
situation is not the same. The Greek philosophy, in spite of resem- 
blances, is far other than our modern monism, and the Nicene and 
early Greek Fathers were without the modern scientific conceptions of 
the world and of history. Their problems were not our problems, 
and if we make their solutions our own, it can be only by importing 
meanings which originally did not belong to them. So the question 
arises again: Can we accept the anthropomorphic God of the Hebrew 
Scriptures and at the same time hold the modern philosophic and 
scientific view of the world ? 

Dr. Fairbairn, notwithstanding his knowledge of historical facts, fails 
to show the historic spirit, but confuses the different periods and 
problems. After showing the differences which lie on the surface 
between the Jesus of the evangelists and the Christ of the creeds, he 
writes : 

But now what precisely is this double argument of rational logic and 
analytical criticism worth? Is it not cogent simply because it is narrow? 

. ... The dexterous logician is not the only strong intellect which has 
tried to handle the doctrine. The contradictions which he translates into 
rational incredibilities must either have escaped the analysis of men like 
Augustine or Aquinas, or have been by their thought transcended and recon- 
ciled in some higher synthesis. It is a wholesome thing to remember that 
the men who elaborated our theologies were at least as rational as their 
critics, and that we owe it to historical truth to look at their beliefs with 
their eyes. (P. 13.) 

But as we look at their beliefs with their eyes, we know that their 
beliefs differ from our beliefs, though called by the same names, that 
their problems are not our problems, and that their conclusions, how- 
ever venerable, cannot be final authority for us, nor prevent our 
attempting to study for ourselves as they studied for themselves. This 
inability to put himself in the historic attitude affects the main propo- 
sition of our author and his forms of proof. 

The main proposition, as we have seen, is this, that Christ is in 
history as God is in nature, that is, as its principle of order. So the 
book falls into two parts, one discussing God in nature, the other 
Christ in history. Now, as it is the divine Christ who is thus the 
principle of history, so it is the transcendental, the noumenal, God 
who is the principal of nature. 

The real nature which needs to be explained is not the phenomenal, but 
the noumenal; not the world which appears to reason, but the reason which 
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organizes, into an intelligible whole, the world of appearances, making it 
real to experience through its reality to thought. (P. 38.).... The 
transcendental in philosophy is the correlate of the supernatural in theology. 
The former uses abstract speech, the latter employs concrete terms; but it 
is only when the abstract becomes concrete that it receives application and 
reality. 


We are thus thrust into the heart of the modern problem of 
philosophy, and one is led at the start to expect its discussion. For 
after a little preliminary play with Hume, the author describes briefly 
how the mind forms its world, and how the world does not explain 
the mind, but the mind the world. One would suppose a study of 
Kant in this passage (pp. 30 ff.), but suddenly we jump Kant’s great 
gulf and arrive with startling rapidity at our conclusion that the 
noumenon of the universe is a personal God. But man, as Dr. Fair- 
bairn points out, weaves his world out of the appearances which are 
given him. Without these phenomena he knows nothing. How then 
does he argue from the world formed by his intelligence to the reality 
which forms his intelligence, from the phenomena which constitute 
his world to the reality beyond and behind all appearances? How 
does man, whose world is in time and space forms supplied by his own 
intelligence, argue thence to the eternal which is timeless, and to the 
omnipresent which is spaceless; from his own intelligence relative and 
conditioned to an all embracing consciousness, absolute and uncon- 
ditioned? The questions belong to the problem as our author states 
it, but he ignores them and argues for his immanent, noumenal Nature 
on lines laid down in the past by men who strove to prove the 
existence of the supernatural, manlike God, above and beside His 
little world, the theocratic God whom Dr. Fairbairn denies. 

The same difficulty emerges and remains without discussion in the 
second part of the book : 


The supernatural is not identical with the extraordinary, the abnormal, 
nor the miraculous: nor is the natural synonymous with the regular, the 
orderly, or the uniform, Each may be said to be the other under a changed 
aspect. (P. 307.) 


Here we recognize a God like Pfleiderer’s, a pan-en-theism. But 
later the gospel miracles are accepted in the usual sense, and 
Jesus is described as dealing with nature precisely as the most realistic 
theologian might describe him as doing. For it is characteristic of 
our author that Pfleiderer’s problem is left unmentioned and undis- 
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cussed. How, then, can He who is Causa causarum be also a particu- 
lar cause among particular causes? _ 

Consider another instance: Repeatedly the argument is from the 
nature of the effect to the nature of the cause: 


Now one thing is evident: the more severely natural the process is, the 
less we can allow anything to emerge in its course which is not really con- 
tained within the terms of the nature which inaugurated the process, forms 
the bosom within which it proceeds and the energies which move it onward. 
What nature evolves, nature must have imvolved; and to emphasize as 
natural both the process that leads to the end and the end to which it leads 
is to bind ourselves to find in the primary or causal term of the process the 
sufficient reason for all that follows. (P. 40.) 


Here is the ancient notion of causation, a chain which leads back to 
its first term, with effect and cause alike. But modern science dis- 
cards the notion. Causation is not so much a chain as a network with 
every term cause and effect at once, and the effect is by no means like 
the primary or like any term of the process. The book supplies an 
illustration: “Just as his organism lives within and through its envi- 
ronment, absorbing into itself the elements without that are needful to 
growth and health within.” (P. 84.) Thus man’s physical structure 
is formed by this combination ; is the effect, we may say, of the organ- 
ism, of the elements absorbed, and of the environment within and 
through which it lives. Neither organism in this sense, nor elements 
absorbed, nor environment is the cause of his physical structure, but 
all combined, with others the subtlest science cannot discover nor the 
most untiring unravel. But none is like the effect, nor are all of 
them. No prophetic eye from these causes could foresee him, nor 
could any careful reasoner from effect to cause find his type in any of 
the elements which make his being. But if this be so, and we take it 
science has no question here, we find it difficult to argue without more 
ado from effect to cause, and assert that because man knows, his cause 
must be a knower, or because he is moral, his cause must be righteous. 
To say that what nature evolves must first have been zvvolved and then 
to argue to God as cause is to fail to convince because it conceals the 
issue by an epigram. 

The main proposition disappoints us likewise in its definition and 
discussion. It is the conception of the divine Christ, formed by the 
disciples and perfected by the church, which has wrought so power- 
fully in history. But, since the phrase “divine Christ” may conceal 
divergent meanings, we ask for further light. Dr. Fairbairn inter- 
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prets it in terms of the Logos; it is the “factor of order” in history. 
Now, whatever we may think of this description of the “deified 
Christ,” we shall agree, I fancy, in the proposition that it is not this 
conception which has created our religion. Here is the final illustra- 
tion of Dr. Fairbairn’s failure to understand and interpret history. 
According to him the disciples created the Christian religion through 
their interpretation of the person of our Lord, and this interpretation, 
and not the historic Jesus, has had “all the effect of the most finely 
calculated purpose formed after all the needs of man and the whole 
course of his history have been considered.” (P. 14.) But again we 
ask: What conception of the Christ has wrought so powerfully ? 
Dr. Fairbairn rejects the notion of a legal atonement and the sacra- 
mentarian conception. But, may we not modestly suggest, it is these 
ideas and what they involve, and not the Logos conception, which 
have been really most influential in the ages past. Without them we 
may well wonder what would have been the course of Christian 
history. But if, say, sacramentarianism with all its results be not 
accepted as true, is reason discredited and may we even exclaim, 
“What kind of reflection is it upon the Maker and Master of the uni- 
verse if we consider him as consenting to this thing? Nay, in what 
sort of light does it set reason, if we imagine it capable of being so 
deluded and deceived, seduced to martyrdom or compelled to enthu- 
siasm by a mistake?” It is only by bringing the most heterogeneous 
notions together under a single term that a semblance of reality can 
be given to Dr. Fairbairn’s claim, and his philosophy of the Logos has 
had the smallest share in the total result. Surely the want of the 
scientific spirit as of its method is apparent in these sentences we have 
twice quoted. 

For by its method we can “ prove” anything. Buddhism, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fairbairn, was created by the fanciful apotheosis of Gautama ; 
but within the circle of its believers why should we not argue for its 
truth, else would this be “the most fateful anomaly in history” ? 
Where may we draw the line between this charge against God and 
reason, and the possession of absolute truth by man? Science, on the 
contrary, admits that its own truth which seems fairest and works most 
wonderful results may be inadequate in statement, erroneous in gener- 
alizations, or temporary in its value. The development of knowledge 
implies nothing less, and nowhere can we lay hand upon the proposi- 
tion which if disproved shall carry with its fall the temple reason raises 
to truth, crushing at once God and reason in its fall. 
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That Christ is the principle of order in history is a proposition of 
high importance, if true, to science and philosophy. Since many 
philosophies of history strive for mastery, each with its array of facts, 
here surely we may ask for scientific proof. But Dr. Fairbairn fails us 
utterly. Instead of concrete facts we are given irrelevant discussions, 
and instead of proof, assumptions and assertions. 

It does not matter much, after all, for the conclusion of the whole 
differs from the theme announced. We are in a different sphere and 
concerned with widely different issues. For it is not that Christ is the 
principle of order in history, but that his teaching of love is worthy to 
be such. 

It is a small thing to say, He made a universal religion possible ; it isa 
greater thing to add, The religion He made possible is one that ought to be 


universal, for its ideal is the humanest and the most beneficent that has ever 
come to man, (P. 550.) 


Here we emerge on solid ground, but it is not the point to which 
attention was directed when we set out. 

We have dwelt upon the defects of the book. It goes without 
saying that it has many and high merits: it is fresh, learned, up to the 
times in the results of criticism; it has many telling phrases and elo- 
quent passages ; it contains sound argumentation and acute criticism. 
It would be pleasant to dwell on its good things, but, after all, they are 


incidental, while the defects are fundamental. It sets forth the philos- 
ophy of the Christian religion as the philosophy of the universe. So 
we are set right, ex cathedra, about everything — free will, Darwinism, 
the noumena of God, man, and the world, history, philosophy, the 
theory of knowledge, the problem of evil, the ethnic faiths. On we go 
in a torrent with debatable points decided authoritatively, often with- 
out discussion, every moment. So that finally, notwithstanding dis- 
claimers, religion seems identified with knowledge, theology with a 
theory of the universe, and Christ himself with the principle of an 
idealistic philosophy. Yet Dr. Fairbairn himself points out that 
“there is indeed in all history nothing more tragic than the fact that 
our heresies have been more speculative than ethical, more concerned 
with opinion than with conduct.” In our judgment the book will do 
its share in continuing the “tragedy,” making men to suppose that 
“‘where there is no knowledge the highest, if not the sole, reality is 
absent” (p. 57), and to identify religion with opinion, a Christian 
theology with a Logos speculation. 

To define Christ as “the factor of order in history,” “the consti- 
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tutive condition of a rational system,” transforms Jesus of Nazareth 
into the most insubstantial of abstractions. To suppose that this con- 
ception has worked “as truth,” that “true men receive it, are made 
truer by it, so use it as to build up the world in the love and pursuit 
of the truth as it had never been built up before,” is to misread wholly 
the story of the past; and to suppose that it is a message for our day 
is equally to misunderstand the present, for the truth of the Christian 
religion is only obscured and its power diminished by such identifica- 
tions of its essence with the phases of a passing philosophy. 
GEORGE Ws. Knox. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 
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THE third volume of Zucyclopedia Biblica presents no features 
which distinctly mark it off from the preceding volumes and hence 
requires no detailed discussion. The same is true of the concluding 
volume of the Hastings Dictionary. In the case of the former, it is 
true, an already recognized position is perhaps more definitely taken, 
and tendencies revealed in the earlier volumes are carried to a further 
extreme, but neither attitude nor tendency is essentially changed. It 
is becoming unquestionably clear that the two works appeal to differ- 
ent classes of readers. The Dictionary is for Bible students who want 
help and light in understanding the Bible practically as it lies before 
us, as illustrated by archeology and as modified by a conservative but 
open-minded “criticism.” The Zcyclopedia is for scholars who desire 
to know the latest and boldest steps in advance taken by their fellow- 
workers, and are willing to listen to new hypotheses involving the 
most radical departures from current views. The one is a presenta- 
tion of the consensus of critical scholarship; the other gives the 
original and independent views of scholars standing on the verge of 
the uncertain and the unknown, who have taken the consensus of the 
past as the point of departure for the future. The one tells what is 
today; the other what may be tomorrow. The one is the more 
informing ; the other is the more exciting. 

The Old Testament portion of the new volume of the Encyclopedia 
centers about Canon Cheyne’s contributions. It is true that one does 
not forget the able work of Benzinger and Kennedy in the archzo- 
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logical subjects, or the fundamental articles of G. F. Moore on Leviticus 
and Numbers, of Toy on Proverbs, of Gray, Bertholet, Kautzsch, Meyer, 
Deissmann, and half a dozen others on the subjects assigned to them. 
The usefulness of the shorter articles, written from a full mind and 
with critical accuracy, unspoiled by adventurous conjecture, is simply 
beyond estimation. Such work saves the Encyclopedia from flatulence 
and doctrinairism. But the pervasive critical personality of Canon 
Cheyne is the outstanding fact of the volume. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that his name or his ideas appear on every page. 
Particularly does his new Jerahmeelite theory offer itself at every turn. 
A word about it may not be out of place. Although Jerahmeel is a 
clan mentioned only in two places, in 1 Samuel and in the second 
chapter of 1 Chronicles where its genealogy is given, Canon Cheyne 
holds that it had far more to do with Israel’s history than has hitherto 
been imagined. This is exhibited in an examination and reconstruc- 
tion of the Hebrew text in a great variety of places, and particularly 
by a rewriting of place and personal names. Everywhere in our pres- 
ent Hebrew text he finds remnants of the name Jerahmeel. We have 
looked over the first three hundred pages of this volume of the 
Encyclopedia and have found over sixty such reconstructed remnants 
ranging from “Lemuel,” “Mulberries,” and “Moles and Bats” to 
“Mephibosheth,” “Nimrod,” and “ Nergalsharezer.” The scenes of 
many events in Israel’s history are transferred to the Negeb of Jerah- 
meel. Elijah, Elisha, Jezebel, and Amos were from this region and 
some if not all of the quartet never emerged from it. Prophecy found 
its deepest truth in the land of Jerahmeel ; the Psalter was profoundly 
influenced bythe men of the same. There is not an element or an epoch 
in Hebrew life that is not more or less transformed for our knowledge 
by this thorough-going theory. The article “Israel” in this volume, 
by Guthe, is fundamentally defective in the light of it. Indeed, if it 
be true, all existing histories of Israel will have to be rewritten. 

On what does it rest? Primarily, if not entirely, upon a system of 
conjectural text-criticism. Yet the text-criticism rests also upon the 
demands of the theory. “If our general theory is sound, nothing 
indeed is stranger than the regularity with which scribes make their 
mistakes and editors under the influence of historical theory their 
conjectural corrections.” Another prop of the general theory is the 
generous acceptance of double geographical names and the significance 
attached to the confusion wrought by them in the Hebrew history. 
There are two Mutsris, two Bethels, two Hazaels, two Asshurs, etc. 
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There is a whole series of substitutions and reconstructions to be 
made, in addition to that of Jerahmeel, ¢. g., Zarephathites for Philis- 
tines; Geshur for Asshur, Hauran for Haran, etc. Altogether this is 
tremendously exciting ; one does not know what the next turn of the 
wheel will bring up. The full weight of the argument will be felt when 
Canon Cheyne’s promised Critica Biblica appears, to which frequent 
reference is made. Meanwhile to use his own words, when referring 
to the solution of difficulties by doubtful hypotheses, we will wait until 
“by a gradual clearing up of our mental atmosphere one of the possi- 
bilities becomes a very strong probability.” At present there is a thick 
haze over the whole horizon, and the vague outlines of Jerahmeel are 
projected against it like a critical Brocken-giant. 

The same difference in spirit distinguishes the treatment accorded 
the New Testament in the two dictionaries, subject to one modification. 
Canon Cheyne magnifies Jerahmeel ; Professor Van Manen minimizes 
Paul. It is in fact a singular contrast— this certainty of the man who 
would positively reconstruct Old Testament history by the use of a 
shadowy reference or two in documents belonging to an all but forgot- 
ten past, and this skepticism of the man who works with documents 
belonging to the best-known and most studied period, one had almost 
said, of history. Is it then true that for the type of criticism repre- 
sented by the Lucyclopedia Biblica the certainty of conclusions is 
inversely as the data? Van Manen’s articles simply cannot be taken 
seriously. One might almost say the same of some of the “recon- 
structions,” ¢. g., in the papers upon Nicodemus and Nathaniel, of 
Canon Cheyne. 

Fortunately, however, Van Manen is no fair representative of the 
writers upon the New Testament subjects as a whole. Jiilicher, Nestle, 
Allen, Usener, Abbott, Hatch, Cone, Robinson, W. R. Smith, belong 
to quite another class of scholars. Schmiedel himself, whose work 
more than that of any one man gives character to the volume, knows 
the value of historical data, and despite the general impression left by 
his articles, is possessed of the constructive rather than the philologico- 
speculative spirit. The chief criticism to be passed upon his work is 
twofold ; with all its wealth of learning it is in the main a study of the 
problematical rather than the more positive elements of the gospel, 
and therefore lacks perspective ; and in the use of material it is domin- 
ated by philosophical presuppositions that, in many cases, result in 
petitio principit. No close student of the New Testament, however, can 
afford to disregard the problems which he opens up and discusses so 
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elaborately. Much of his work is done finally, but there are still left 
the reconstructive processes in which the minimum of undeniable fact 
reached by him shall be used as a critical criterion, or supplemented 
with other data to be gained by a less infinitesimal treatment of docu- 
mentary material. 

The fourth volume of the Dictionary of the Bible contains at least 
two articles of first importance in the New Testament field —that of 
Sanday upon “Son of God” and that of Driver upon “Son of Man.” 
It will be interesting to compare the corresponding articles in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, but one risks little in prophesying that they will 
not surpass these in method or probability of results. In the work of 
both Sanday and Driver we have admirable examples of a sane scholar- 
ship that recognizes difficulties, but knows also method and perspective. 
They, and not Van Manen, are the true representatives of the great cur- 
rent of critical scholarship; and if Sanday in the article mentioned is 
often overcautious, it is because he recognizes that historical method 
demands that reasonably good data are to be utilized and not declared 
non-existent. 

The man who masters the contents of the Dictionary of the Bible 
may have to revise his opinions in the light of evidence therein con- 
tained, but he will find his confidence in the historical validity of the 
New Testament strengthened, and will never be tempted to mistake 
ingenious phantasy for scholarship or naive guesses for criticism. 


GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: A Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion, 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM JAMEs, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. Pp. 534. $3.20, met. 


IT is safe to say that this is the most unconventional and the raciest 
treatment of the philosophy of religion which has yet appeared. As 
one reads the quaint characterizations of religious phenomena and the 
witty comments which they occasion he is inclined to question whether 
the author is not playing with his subject. He soon learns, however, 
if he did not already know it, that Professor James is constitutionally 
humorous, and that his aim in these lectures required him to exhibit 
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especially the abnormal and bizarre manifestations of religious sen- 
timent. 

The work is mainly occupied with the morphology of the subject ; 
in a later treatise the author promises to take up its philosophy more 
adequately. Here he aims to describe the phenomena “ from the purely 
existential point of view.” He will “handle them biologically and 
psychologically, as if they were mere curious facts of individual his- 
tory.” He then proceeds to ‘review the various explanations of the 
phenomena, and by a process of sifting and testing prepares the way 
for an hypothesis of his own. Some of these characterizations are very 
amusing. For example, in reviewing the theory that religious experi- 
ences are only the product of certain diseased physical conditions, he 
says: ‘“ Medical materialism finishes up St. Paul by calling his vision 
on the road to Damascus a discharging lesion of the occipital cortex, 
he being an epileptic. It snuffs out St. Teresaas an hysteric, St. Francis 
of Assisi as an hereditary degenerate. Carlyle’s organ-tones of misery 
it accounts for by a gastro-duodenal catarrh.” 

The test by which the author will measure the phenomena in ques- 
tion is that of utility. They cannot be tested by their supposed origin, 
because their origin is what we know the least about. No more can 
they be tested by argument and demonstration, because (as is shown 
in the latter part of the volume) they are not amenable to proof. In 


the end, then, we always come back to the “empiricist criterion: By 
their fruits ye shall know them, not by their roots.” Religion is born 
and nourished in the warm atmosphere of feeling, and the final test of 
its truth is its agreement with our practical needs and its issue in whole- 
some and useful results in conduct and character. 


There is a suggestive treatment of rationalism whose “ inferiority in 
founding belief is just as manifest when rationalism argues for religion 
as when it argues against it.” Under the caption “The Religion of 
Healthy-Mindedness,” the modern metaphysical healing and Christian 
Science movements receive a sympathetic and illuminating discussion 
from a psychological, and to some extent from a theological, point of 
view. ‘The lectures on “ The Sick Soul” and “ Conversion ” canvass 
what theology calls the doctrines of sin and salvation. The natural- 
istic optimism of “ healthy-mindedness” our author calls the “ once- 
born type” of religion, while the theory that there is something 
radically wrong with human nature is the “twice-born type.” As 
between these the author’s judgment is : 


The method of averting one’s attention from evil and living simply in the 
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light of good is splendid as long as it will work. But it breaks down impo- 
tently as soon as melancholy comes Healthy-mindedness is inadequate 
as a philosophical doctrine, because the evil facts which it refuses positively 
to account for are a genuine portion of reality. 


The phenomena and motives of asceticism — that “ divine irration- 
ality of devotion ”—are fully illustrated and discussed. This type of 
“ saintliness” is very complex, ranging all the way from St. Teresa’s 
“endless amatory flirtation” and St. Louis’s craving to be humbled by 
false accusations, to the noblest types of heroism and devotion. In 
mysticism Professor James believes that there is a deep truth, but the 
subjects of mystical experiences must not make them normative for 
those who are not susceptible to them. Philosophy may help to con- 
firm religious beliefs when once they are “here, but it can neither orig- 
inate nor prove them. 

What keeps religion going is something else than abstract definitions 
and systems of concatenated adjectives No one knows this as well as 
the philosopher. He must fire his volley of new vocables out of his concep- 
tual shotgun, for his profession condemns him to this industry, but he secretly 
knows the hollowness and irrelevancy. 


The closing lecture has suggestive remarks on the relation of 
zstheticism to religion. Newman is instanced as illustrating the type 
of mind which “ needs formulas.” 


Intoning them as he would intone a cathedral service, he shows how high 
is their esthetic value. It enriches our bare piety to carry these exalted and 
mysterious verbal additions just as it enriches a church to have an organ and 
old brasses, marbles and frescoes, and stained windows The more ven- 
erable ecclesiasticism [of Catholicism] offers a so much richer pasturage and 
shade to the fancy, has so many cells with so many different kinds of honey, 
is so indulgent in its multiform appeals to human nature, that Protestantism 
will always show to Catholic eyes the almshouse physiognomy. 

The author’s general conclusions are stated with great brevity and 
reserve, and we must await the forthcoming volume, in which he has 
promised to develop them fully. For the present, being an empiri- 
cist and a pluralist, he is a“ piecemeal supernaturalist.” He thinks 
there is something there “ other and larger than our conscious selves.’ 
“ Anything larger will do, ifonly it be large enough to trust for the 
next step. It need not be infinite, it need not be solitary.”” The Pro- 
fessor is, on the whole, a theist, but whether a monotheist or a polythe- 
ist, he has not fully decided. There is, then, something or other — 
anything large enough will do — which makes incursions through the 
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“subliminal door ” into our conscious life. This is the rather succinct 
volume of dogma which the empirical philosophy of religion yields up 
to date. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


EVOLUTION AND MAN HERE AND HEREAFTER. By JOHN WESLEY 
Contey, D.D. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1902. 
Pp. 172. $0.75, net. 

Tuis little volume does not attempt to harmonize science and 
religion, but only to sketch, in the first part, the intimations of immor- 
tality which the doctrine of evolution supplies and, in the second part, 
the bearings of that doctrine upon certain leading biblical teachings. 
Very properly on the threshold we are met by the definition of evolu- 
tion as a process and in its causal relations. The modification of 
LeConte’s definition is good in the way of condensation, but not good 
in its unwarranted restriction of the process in two particulars, namely, 
to the realm of organic nature only and to such changes only as are 
upward. What of inorganic nature and of degeneration? There is a 
wise discrimination between the process of evolution and the proposed 
explanations of the process. In the discussion of its causal relations 
our author finds that “theism is the only rational basis for evolution.” 

The leading idea of the book may perhaps be stated in the follow- 
ing way: Dead matter has the capacity for the various forces of 
nature, which, however, cannot influence it except under appropriate 
conditions. In the process of evolution such conditions arise suc- 
cessively, and a new form of force from the Infinite Energy flows into 
the process and gives rise to a new stage. Mechanical forces became 
operative first, chemical forces next, then vital force [szc] in its lowest 
form, and then in successive stages mental, moral, and spiritual forces 
appeared. 

Upon this basis, which does not quite free itself fromthe suspicion 
of being logical rather than historical, Dr. Conley discusses man’s 
origin and place in nature, the psychical perfecting of man in the 
coming age, and life after death —at least of ‘“‘ every man who is in the 
way of growth.” Much of this discussion is suggestive and clearly 
and strongly presented. The chapters which follow, treating of the 
future body and the transition to the coming age, are not impressive. 
They show here and there traces of confusion and either less firmness 
of grasp on the body of scientific truth, or the dominance of ideas 
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derived from another source. But any man may be expected to stum- 
ble in so dim a region. And it must be added that Dr. Conley is 
cautious and ever and anon sounds the warning of our deep ignorance. 

The general subject of Part II is “Evolution and the Biblical Teach- 
ings Concerning Man.” The chapters deal with the creation of man 
(and of woman considered separately), moral responsibility and sin, Jesus 
Christ, salvation, inspiration and revelation, and thingstocome. In this 
section the student of organic nature will find, along with much that 
is helpful, little to criticise, except the treatment of the facts relating 
to sex in the first and sixth chapters. Such a book as Geddes and 
Thomson’s Evolution of Sex would probakly suggest some revision of 
these passages. 

We are grateful to Dr. Conley for this serious study of the deeper 
problems of human life and destiny. It has not the breadth of view 
and illumination of Griffith-Jones’s book, Zhe Ascent Through Christ, 
which covers much the same ground, but its more modest purpose and 
its clear and direct style may suit it to the convenience of many readers. 

WILu1aM L. POoTEAT. 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


DIE RELIGIOSEN UND PHILOSOPHISCHEN GRUNDANSCHAUUNGEN DER 
InDER. Aus den Sanskritquellen vom vélkergeschichtlichen 
Standpunkte des Christenthums aus dargestellt und beur- 
theilt. Von Jutius Hapret. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1902. Pp. viii+252. M. Io. 

THE purpose of this work is the confrontation of Christianity with 
“Hinduism” of the period in which it brought forth its highest 
creations in the field of religious and philosophical thought. This 
period is not more closely defined, but a perusal of the book shows 
that it corresponds to those periods in the development of the reli- 
gions of India which we term the Vedic and Brahmanical, and excludes 
what we technically call Hinduism with its sectarian developments. In 
five chapters the author discusses “‘the deepest and most imperishable 
truths of Hinduism” in respect to its belief in divinities, its cosmo- 
gony and cosmology, its view of the nature, dignity, and object of man, 
its perception of sin, and its theory of the redemption of the world. 
The first, second, and fourth of these subjects are treated first from 
their immediate-religious and then from their philosophic side. 

To indicate briefly Happel’s conclusions: The Vedic belief in 
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gods is a retrogression and distinctly on a level with the beliefs of 
savages; the philosophical concept of Atman does not rise above this 
and in some points is inferior to it. The gloomy idea of the constitu- 
tion of the world that is characteristic of savages is found in India also 
(pp. 117 ff.). With regard to the nature, dignity, and object of man, 
the early peoples of India retained (p. 185) the views of savages or half- 
civilized peoples. In their concept of sin they are also inferior to other 
branches of the Indo-European family—the fundamental fault being 
that they ascribe sin to ignorance and not to perversion of the will. 
They are in error in believing that the suffering of the world is merely 
physical, and their means for its redemption are insufficient. The 
consequence is that Happel believes that this early Hinduism is inferior, 
not only to Christianity, but also to the religions of the Germanic and 
Hellenic peoples. The cause of this is found in the influence of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of India, and this may be said to constitute the 
central idea of the book. 

Space forbids any criticism in detail, but I may add that the 
attempt to carry the doctrine of metempsychosis (p. 169) to the earl- 
iest times is wrong, and so also the refusal (pp. 39, 199 ff.) to recog- 
nize “survivals” in the representation of the gods under animal forms, 
the importance of which seems exaggerated. Furthermore, the Indo- 
European name for God is utterly unable to support arguments of the 
kind that are built up (p. 4 f.) on this schénes Urdatum. There are 
besides a number of matters that would incline one to question the 
sufficiency of the author’s philological equipment ; inability correctly 
to divide the Sanskrit words appears frequently ; in evidence also is 
his mis-accentuation of Greek. On p. 7 he has been misled by the 
Rig Vedaorthography di/abha- for diudabha- into connecting this 
word with the root /ash. Compare also page 15, where sukytam 
ulokam (Rv. to. 16, 4) is rendered by in die Welt der guten Werke and 
out of ajo bhagah of the same stanza is made den ewigen Theil, of the 
deceased, which Agni sends to the Pitaras, instead of the goat which is 
given to Agni as his portion and which he is asked to burn. The 
Chandogya Upanisad is invariably cited as if the initial of its name 
were the unaspirated surd. 

The favorable opinions of the Greek religion rest in part upon 
ignorance of its features. The high moral purpose that makes the 
gods take part in the battles around Troy as the “Richter, Ordner und 
Strafvollstrecker einer ewigen im Volkerleben, und nicht im Einzel- 
und Privatleben waltenden Gerechtigkeit” (p. 35) is not apparent in 
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the Ziad. That the Greeks did not represent their divinities in ani- 
mal or partially animal form (pp. 39, 205) is also incorrect. In the 
case of Pan it is done in abundance (cf. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexicon 
der gr.u.rim. Mythologie, Sp. 1407 ff.); note also the addition of rams’ 
horns to the head of Zeus when he is identified with Ammon, the more 
or less complete representation of Dionysos as a steer, the idea of Boreas 
wavering between horse and man, the statue of Eurynome in the tem- 
ple near Phigaleia, the representation of river gods as steers or ser- 
pents, and the legend of Leto’s change to a wolf at the time of the 
birth of her children, hence Av«yyevys as an epithet of Apollo. Then, 
as Happel is equally shocked by the Vedic gods assuming at times the 
forms of animals, we must include the similar cases in Homer, and also 
the appearance of Zeus in his adventures with Leda and Europa. 
That the author is not too familiar with his Herodotus may be seen 
on p. 211, where the review of Xerxes’s army is put on the wrong side 
of the Hellespont. 

With regard to the outward appearance of the book, it is guilty of 
bringing a new system of transliteration, to which may be added that 
the system is in itself bad. Page 252 contains a considerable list of 
misprints which are far from being all that the book contains. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE Wor.p’s Epocu-Makers: Prato. By Davin G. Ritcuig; 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of St. Andrews; late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1902. Pp. xii + 226. 

Tuis little volume is not a popular exposition of Plato’s philosophy. 
The greater part of it is devoted to a critical interpretation, which will 
be of chief interest to those who already possess a general knowledge 
of the problems at issue. These problems are discussed in the light of 
the recent literature of the subject, including the work of M. Lsutos- 
lawski on Zhe Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic. The interest of 
students will naturally center about the chapter on “The Parmenides 
and Plato’s Later Idealism.” The limits of the present notice will 
permit only a brief statement of the conclusions reached. 

Professor Ritchie minimizes the realistic element in Plato’s doc- 
trine of ideas, and emphasizes the reconstruction period represented 
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by the Parmenides, Sophistes, and Philebus. While recognizing the 
objections to the acceptance of the Parmenides as Plato’s own work, he 
finds the most satisfactory solution of the problem in the theory of a 
thorough self-criticism and reconstruction which leads “in the direc- 
tion of what became Aristotle’s philosophical position.” “Plato,” says 
Professor Ritchie, “has not given up the doctrine of ideas, but we hear 
less about them, partly because the carrying out of his great principle 
of the manifestations of the ideas has become more important than the 
mere assertion of their reality” (p. 117). The result may be summed 
up, he thinks, by the statement that “for a hard-and-fast dualism Plato 
has been endeavoring to substitute a doctrine of degrees in reality” 
(p. 118). Such an interpretation of the Parmenides has to face the 
fact that Aristotle fails to mention the dialogue, although he repro- 
duces its essential criticisms. This difficulty our author meets with the 
bold hypothesis that the criticisms were originally Aristotle’s own, and 
that the reference to “the young Aristoteles” may perhaps be “a kindly 
allusion to the argumentative youth who helped to put Plato on a fresh 
track” (p. 121). 

In view of Professor Gomperz’s well-known interpretation of the 
Homo mensura doctrine of Protagoras, it is interesting to note that 
Professor Ritchie suggests that “Protagoras himself may only have 
meant to assert the relativity of knowledge in the sense in which every 
careful theory of knowledge must recognize that we can only know 
things under the conditions of the human mind” (p. 82). 

The general reader will find the greatest interest in the later chap- 
ters of the book on “ The Soul” and “ Ethics and Politics.” The treat- 
ment of Plato’s political theories is particularly fresh and suggestive. 

The book is a worthy contribution to Platonic study, and its value 
for the student is greatly enhanced by the constant references to the 
various dialogues. 


WALTER GOoDNOwW EVERETT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Providence, R. I. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT TEUTONS. By P. D. CHANTEPIE 
DE LA SaussaYE, D.D., Professor in the University of Leiden. 
Translated by B. J. Vos, Associate Professor of German in 
the Johns Hopkins University. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1902. 
Pp. viii+ 504. $2.50. 

Tuis excellent book, from the pen of a well-known scholar and 
author in comparative religion, fills its place admirably in the series of 
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“Handbooks on the History of Religions,” edited by Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Aiming to give a careful “historical survey of facts concerning our 
present knowledge of Teutonic heathenism up to the time of the con- 
version of the individual tribes to Christianity,” the author, after an 
introductory chapter on the history of the science, treats his subject in 
two main divisions: in the first (chaps. ii—xi, also published in Dutch) 
the data are “arranged in historical order, periods and peoples are 
delineated in accordance with their distinctive characteristics;” in 
the second (chaps. xii—xxi) the individual deities are “dealt with as 
well as the myths, the various conceptions and observances, and the 
cult.” 

Having thus presented the facts without attempting to construct a 
system, having fairly sifted the arguments of the different schools, with- 
out siding with any of them, and having woven an interesting connected 
narrative, the author in a concluding chapter cautiously presents his 
own view of the general characteristics of the Teutonic religion, point- 
ing out admirably the mission of the Teutons in the onward march of 
mankind. To quote the author: “The ancient religion we have 
sought to depict shows numerous traces of that strength of character 
and serious cast of mind through which the Teutonic nations have won 
their paramount place in history.” 

To indicate the fearlessness of the author we would only refer the 
student to the author’s sweeping remarks concerning the Swedish 
scholar, Professor Victor Rydberg, who belongs to the comparative 
school of mythology (p. 27). But later (pp. 84 ff.) the author shows 
his fair-mindedness in agreeing, as all historical schools must, with 
Professor Rydberg in regard to the immigration of the Teutons from the 
north instead of from Troy; so also in rejecting the meteorological 
interpretation of myths. Had the author had access to the second vol- 
ume of Professor Rydberg’s work, perhaps he would have modified 
even the remarks referred to above. 

On the whole, this timely book of Professor Saussaye, the result 
of the latest researches, and containing a comprehensive bibliographical 
appendix, is as much a boon to the painstaking student of the 
“Religion of our Forefathers” as it will prove interesting to the general 
reader of the history of the world’s religions. 


A. P. Fors. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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THE FounpDER OF Mormonism: A Psychological Study of Joseph 
Smith, Jr. By I. WoopsrincE Ritey. With an Introductory 
Preface by PROFESSOR GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. Pp. x + 486. $1.50, net. 

THE work is a thesis offered by the author to the philosophical 
faculty of Yale University for the degree of doctor of philosophy. As 
Professor Ladd avers, it is a “ conscientious and painstaking study.” It 
is also a credit to the university and to the author. 

The rise of Mormonism is one of the most complicated and enter- 
taining puzzles in our modern life. America has supplied no better 
material for the exercise of the higher criticism than is afforded by the 
Sacred Books of Mormonism. Mr. Riley undertakes to solve the 
puzzle, not by profound studies in these Sacred Books, but by resort- 
ing to the aid of psychology. Though he is highly instructed in that 
science, he yet fails to render his theory that Joseph Smith was an 
epileptic either convincing or probable. Indeed he does not himself 
appear to have felt entire confidence in it, for he concedes that Joseph’s 
epilepsy existed in an “attenuated form,” and even speaks of his 
alleged seizures as “‘ guasi epileptic seizures.” 

This so-called “ working hypothesis” seems also to have affected 
the clearness of the author’s vision. The Warrative of Solomon Mack, 
the Biographical Sketches of Lucy Smith and the Visions of Joseph Smith 
are all of them amenable to historical criticism, and yet under the 
influence of his theory Mr. Riley appears to favor accepting them all 
just as they stand. 

But, despite the fact that it has been weakened by an apparently 
untenable theory, this is an important book. The author has had 
access to the Berrian and other extensive and valuable collections of 
Mormon literature. His industrious and often critical use of these has 
afforded him a distinct advantage. However, it is unfortunate that he 
should appear to have studied the outside literature so much more 
carefully than the Sacred Books of Mormonism themselves. At the 
very outset he assumes that Joseph Smith was the founder of Mormon- 
ism; but that point has never yet been proven. Mormonism is a form 
of religion, with a very complicated system of theology. The boy 
Joseph Smith appears to have enjoyed no opportunity whatever to 
become acquainted with that system and to acquire the use of its 
singular patois. Both of these must have been derived from the real 
rather than the reputed founder of Mormonism. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that Smith should have contributed them. 
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Mr. Riley also assumes that Smith was the author of the Book of 
Mormon ; but judging from internal evidence that seems a mistaken 
conclusion. At any rate the considerations advanced by him in sup- 
port of it are entirely unsatisfactory. A more thorough study of the 
Book of Mormon is the indispensable condition of further progress in 
these researches. 

Mr. Riley likewise assumes without any evidence, whether external 
or internal, that Smith was the author of the Lectures on Faith. The 
three unfounded assumptions here recited pertain to fundamental 
issues in the Mormon puzzle. As long as they shall be retained it 
would appear impossible to reach a correct solution of it. 


WILLIAM H. WHITSITT. 
RICHMOND COLLEGE, 


Richmond Va. 


THE Story oF THE Mormons: From the Date of their Origin 
to the Year 1901. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER Linn. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902, Pp. xxiv-+ 637. $4, met. 

RELYING mainly on original church documents, Mr. Linn has pre- 
sented the most exhaustive and the most trustworthy work on Mor- 
monism that has yet appeared. Asa secular rather than a religious 
narrative, the volume is divided into six books corresponding to the 
successive political movements of the Latter-day Saints. The Mormon 
origin is first properly traced to the Smith family, with their various 
superstitions and occult beliefs. But that the youthful Joseph was not 
the originator of the Book of Mormon before 1830 can no longer be 
held. Mr. Linn’s treatment of the theological sources of that Yankee 
pseudograph is weak. To trace the origin of a Bible on plates through 
Smith’s partner, Sidney Rigdon, back to the thirteenth century “ Ever- 
lasting Gospel” of the Italian abbot Joachim, is as far-fetched as to 
trace the characteristic Mormon beliefs and doctrines to a formal 
Campbellism and not to local revivalistic notions and current Restora- 
tionist exegesis. 

In Book II, “The Mormon Church in Ohio,” the vagaries of the 
early converts are shown to have been matched by the socialistic schemes 
of the leaders. With the business crash of the Kirtland Safety Society 
Bank in 1837 came Smith’s flight to Missouri, where the ‘Twelve Apostles 
were accused, not merely of practicing polygamy, but of counterfeiting 
money and tampering with slaves. On the repudiation of the Mormon 
agreement of emigration with the Missouri “mob” arose a state of 
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civil war with unjustifiable atrocities on both sides and a final expulsion 
from the state. Book IV treats of the Mormon settlement in Illinois. 
The Mormon missionaries had meanwhile been gaining thousands of 
illiterate proselytes in England. With this increase of numbers the 
church became a political power, so that the ability of the prophet 
to swing votes brought unlimited charters both for the Nauvoo 
City government and the independent Nauvoo legion. Of especial 
significance are the chapters on the rotten social conditions of Nauvoo, 
Smith’s complacent picture of himself as autocrat, his virulent attacks 
on his late companions — all of which were surface indications of the 
secret practice of polygamy. Sothesuppression of the Expositor, with 
its rebellion against Smith’s esoteric teachings of spiritual wifeism, led 
to the uprising of the non-Mormons, the organizing and arming of the 
people, and the indefensible murder of Joseph and Hyrum Smith. 
The ensuing rivalries over the prophetic succession, leading to such 
schisms as that of the Reorganized Church, brought the final expulsion 
of the Saints from civilized communities. 

In Book V is portrayed with dramatic power the migration to Utah. 
A “prophecy of the martyr Joseph” had announced a refuge for the 
persecuted somewhere beyond the Rockies. Brigham Young was now 
the leader of the Mormon hegira, and in the pioneer trip across the 
plains, and in the hard experiences of the following companies was 
disclosed all that was best and bravest among the first generation of 
Mormonites. Book VI contains a notable exposure of the inconceiv- 
able duplicity and wickedness in the mid-period of Mormonism. 
While glowing accounts were sent abroad, the Saints were starving at 
Salt Lake City ; while farms were promised to new settlers, Young was 
appropriating the best lands. Then, along with the so-called “ reforma- 
tion,” there occurred the church-inspired murders of the discontented, 
and voluntary human sacrifices for “blood atonement.” Still using 
the official printed sources, Mr. Linn presents the Mormon policy 
toward outsiders as exemplified in the Mountain Meadows massacre, 
and the seditious attitude of the church leaders as shown in their con- 
temptuous treatment of federal officers. The rise and growth of 
polygamy are then traced from the prophet Joseph’s “ Revelation on 
the Plurality of Wives” to the unseating of Roberts. The final chapter 
portrays the Mormonism of today—a hierarchy with a power as yet 
unbroken, a theocracy with ambitions to political dominance, a theology 
with polygamy as a still living doctrine. 


I. WoopBRIDGE RILEY. 
FREDERICTON, CANADA, 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Part I: Zhe Historical Books, by Rev. Francis E. Gieor, S. 
S., Professor of Sacred Scripture in St. Mary’s Seminary. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benzinger Brothers, 1901. 
Pp. 381. 

Tus volume is a sequel to the author’s General Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures, and is devoted to the consideration of the authorship, date, 
purpose, literary standing, and historical value of the Old Testament 
books, Genesis through Esther, including, according to the classification 
of the Greek and Latin Bibles, Tobias, Judith, 1 and 2 Maccabees. 
It is the outgrowth of class-room work and is intended as a text-book. 
A vast array of important facts is presented lucidly and concisely. 
The method in which the many difficult problems involved are treated 
is direct, sane, scholarly and reverential. Copious references and full 
bibliographies, including books representing every shade of creed and 
scholarship, are introduced. Although the traditional views are pre- 
sented fully, the results of modern critical study are stated with equal 
fairness and the reasons for their acceptance clearly set forth. It is 
significant to find convincingly urged, in a volume which bears the 
imprimatur of the archbishop of New York, the following : 

It does not import much tothe Catholic faith that any book was written 
by this or that author . . .. . The question concerning the authorship of the 
first six books of the Bible is a scientific problem, which meets indeed a tra- 
dition which no one should rashly set aside, but also no formal dogmatic truth 
which would preclude its examination according to a strictly scientific 
method (page 33). 

The author proceeds to apply this method and to adopt the con- 
clusions of higher criticism in a manner which will be a revelation to 
most Protestant readers, unacquainted with the scholarly spirit which 
is developing among certain of the Roman Catholic leaders in 
America. In championing the critical positions concerning the 
Hexateuch, Professor Gigot writes as follows: 

Even some Catholic scholars, whose traditional views are well known, 
have already made admissions which may perhaps be regarded as an omen 
of acomplete endorsement, at no distant date, of the other positions already 
regarded as certain, or nearly so, by other no less orthodox writers (p. 140). 


Of great interest in this connection is the recent appointment by the 
Pope of a biblical commission. The leaven of modern biblical methods 
has permeated the entire western church. There are many indications 
that the time is not far distant when Roman Catholic, Protestant, and 
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Jew will sit down together in harmony under the broad banner of 
higher criticism. 


C. F. Kent. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


DER ALTTESTAMENTLICHE UNTERBAU DES REICHES GOTTES. Von 
Jutius Borumer. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. v+236. M. 
4.50. 

THE purpose of this treatise is to give an account of the origin and 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God in the Old Testament 
as a basis for the New Testament doctrine. The author begins his dis- 
cussion by giving a very valuable tabular view of the employment of 
the various roots in Hebrew which signify authority, dominion, and the 
like, classified by books, and also according to their reference to men, 
heathen deities,and Yahweh. He then enters upon his discussion, 
marking three periods in the development of the idea: (1) from the 
beginning to the time of David; (2) from David to Deutero-Isaiah ; 
(3) from Deutero-Isaiah to Daniel. 

In the first period it is held that the Israelites, like their Semitic 
neighbors, applied the title me/ek to Yahweh in the common Semitic 
sense of possessor, or lord, of a smaller or larger tribe, thus laying the 
emphasis on the idea of power or force. But the fact that this concep- 
tion of Yahweh conflicted with the conception of him asa merciful and 
redeeming God introduced by Moses, together with the fact that with 
the introduction of the monarchy the title me/ek was applied to the 
human ruler, led the Israelites to give up calling Yahweh me/ek. 

The monarchy was regarded by the people as a blessing from 
Yahweh, and hence, while Yahweh himself was not often called melek 
during the monarchical period, yet the result of the monarchy was that 
at its close the people had learned to transfer the title of king as the 
source of blessing and the upholder of righteousness to Yahweh him- 
self. The consequence was that in Deutero-Isaiah and the prophets of 
the post-exilic period and in the Psalms, Yahweh, the king of Israel, 
was regarded as the author of the future salvation, a salvation in which 
the heathen, occasionally by the prophets and more frequently by 
the Psalms, were regarded as sharing. 

Under the influence of Hellenism and the stress of persecution the 
book of Daniel lays emphasis on the power and authority of the divine 
king and the coming supremacy of Israel and the accompanying sub- 
jection of the heathen, rather than on the prophetic and poetic concep- 
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tion of the kingdom as consisting chiefly in the joyous fellowship of 
Israel and the heathen with Yahweh, their king. 

We should be inclined to take issue with the author in the interpre- 
tation of individual passages. Furthermore, it must be said that the 
system seems at times to cause a forced interpretation of the authorities, 
and also that the author has not recognized sufficiently the existence 
of similar ideas when the ordinary phraseology of the kingdom has not 
been employed. 

But, when all has been said, we are glad to acknowledge that the 
author has made a most valuable contribution to the understanding of 
this interesting and difficult subject, and also to the history of the 


development of the religion of Israel. 
WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE GRAMMAR OF PropHecy: An Attempt to Discover the 
Method Underlying the Prophetic Scriptures. By R. B. 
GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and 
formerly Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1901. Pp. xiii+ 192. $2.50. 

Tuis is a book in which great merit and high value are combined 
with serious defects. Whether the predominating element is that of 
merit or of a lack of value is a matter about which there will un- 
doubtedly be varying judgments. 

The book is an attempt to show what are the leading facts in the 
matter of prophecy, and how prophecy ought to be interpreted. But 
the author uses the word “prophecy” “in the sense of prediction,” 
although he admits that “the word is by no means necessarily confined 
to this sense in Scripture.” Thus he seeks to set before us the real 
character of the predictive portions of the Bible, and the true method 
of their interpretation. It is not easy to see, since this is the real 
motive and aim of the book, either the relevance or the correctness of 
either part of the double title. 

The book is rich in material; but this material lacks orderly and 
systematic arrangement. So far as a plan can be seen in the book, it 
seems to be that of three kinds and divisions of the material. In 
chaps. i—xiii, under various headings, the author sets before us the 
leading facts in the matters of the ministry of the prophets, and the 
predictive portions of the Bible. In the main, the work of this part of 
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the book is well done, and is scholarly. In chap. xiv we have given to 
us the method in which the predictive parts of the Scriptures ought to 
be studied, and the general principles by which they must be in- 
terpreted. Here the author is sober, sound, and scholarly, and all 
students of the prophetic books of the Old Testament will do well to 
note carefully and to follow the principles which he lays down. There 
is, however, appended to this chapter a lengthy “ Note on the Structure 
of the Apocalypse,” which is of doubtful value. Moreover, there does 
not seem to be any good reason why this note should be introduced 
at this point. In chaps. xv-xxi our author states the results which, in 
his judgment, follow from the application of the principles of in- 
terpretation which he has laid down, to the predictions relating to 
special subjects, the principal of which are Christ, the ten tribes, 
Israel’s future, the second advent, the millennium, and the final judg- 
ment. This is the least scholarly part of the book, and the part of the 
least value. The author has peculiar theories about the future of 
Israel, the first resurrection, the character of the millennial kingdom, 
and the future judgment, and these affect his ideas of the nature of 
the Scripture teaching, and appear in his interpretations of the passages 
he expounds. His interpretations do not seem to be warranted, at 
least in relation to the subjects specified, by a sound hermeneutics. 
In the first part of the book he errs also by giving too large and too 
important a place to the typical element in the Old Testament. This 
is notably the case in chap. xii, ““The New Testament View of Old 
Testament Prophecy.” 


S. BuRNHAM. 
HAMILTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


Tue Divine AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TEsTa- 
MENT. By Davip M. M’IntyreE. Drummond’s Tract 
Depot: Stirling. Pp. 160. 

THE INTEGRITY OF SCRIPTURE: Plain Reasons for Rejecting 
the Critical Hypothesis. By Rev. Joun Situ, M.A., D.D., 
Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. viii+ 283. $1.25. 

NEUSTE PRINZIPIEN DER ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN KRITIK GEPRUFT. 
Von Epuarp Konic. Berlin: Runge, 1902. Pp. 80. M. 2. 

THESE three works have a common subject, but treat it from two 
widely divergent points of view. The so-called “higher criticism” 
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and its principles are made to pass through the ordeal of criticism. 
The first two are identical in their attitude toward the questions at 
issue. Their authors regard the literary criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, as it has crystallized in the current modern hypotheses, asa deter- 
mined attack upon the citadel of Protestant Christianity. Hence both 
may be considered apologetic in purpose ; they were written to steady 
the faith of those who may have been perplexed by the critical view. 
Mr. M’Intyre compares the success and spread of the critical hypothe- 
sis with the rise of Arianism in the ancient church. As the latter, for 
a time almost triumphant, finally decayed and now has no place in 
any of the historic churches, so he thinks the time is fast approaching 
when these critical hypotheses will suffer a like fate. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to Dr. Smith’s book because 
he was a classmate of W. Robertson Smith and sat at the same desk 
with that coryphzeus. That his brilliant fellow-student did not carry 
the author with him is abundantly evident, for this book is a studied 
effort to rebut the arguments of the critical school. He thinks that 
Old Testament scholars “are forcing upon the British churches the 
gravest issue that any of them has had to face in living memory.” 
The various chapters were delivered as lectures before the author’s 
congregation and do not contain any new contribution to the subject. 
The book may be characterized as a plain popular presentation of the 
traditional view. 

When we take up the German work, we find ourselves in a different 
atmosphere. Not all critical results are rejected, but only those which 
have an uncertain subjective basis. It is refreshing to come in con- 
tact with the master-mind of this great scholar. Professor Kénig uses 
criticism in its broadest sense, so as to include textual and historical as 
well as purely literary criticism. This brochure is timely because it 
discusses the validity of the criteria used by the latest and most 
advanced critics. According to Kénig there are nine criteria used at 
the present time in this science. Some of these are very familiar, and 
so may pass unnoticed. The fifth he terms “stylistic correctness and 
congeniality ;” under it he treats of the wholesale excision of verses 
such as has been practiced by some recent commentators of Isaiah. 
Meter and strophic structure are will-o’-the-wisps to the critics. The 
seventh is the ‘comparative norm,” the eighth, “the principle of per- 
sonification,” the ninth,“‘the poetizing method.” Under these are dis- 
cussed the historical theories of Guthe, Gunkel, e¢ a/. On all of these 
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falls the verdict “subjective and unsatisfactory.” Every Old Testa- 
ment scholar should peruse this brochure. 


JaMEs A. KELSO. 
THE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Alleghany, Pa. 


THe THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF THE HEBREWS. By ARCHIBALD 
Durr, M.A., L.L.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Theology in the Yorkshire United Independent College, 
Bradford, England. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1902. Pp. xvii+287. $1.25, net. 

Tuis is a volume of the “Semitic Series,” edited by Professor J. 
A. Craig, of the University of Michigan, being the fourth volume to 
appear. Day’s Social Life of the Hebrews, Sayce’s Life and Customs of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, and Paton’s Early History of Syria and 
Palestine have already been issued. It may be noted at the outset 
that the visible marks of the editor’s hand consist of some half-dozen 
footnotes. It would seem, therefore, that the author was left perfectly 
free, and that the editor exercised due restraint. 

The work is divided into six parts, with four appendices. Each 
part is subdivided into a small number of short chapters, Parts II and 
IV containing but two chapters each. The subjects of the various 
parts in regular order are: “Religion and Morals in Early Hebrew 
Life ;” ‘The Early Narrative Literature, g00 to 800 B.C.;” “ The 
Prophets of Goodness, 800 to 700 B.C.;” “The Formal Doctrinal 
Teachers, 750 to 700 B.C. ;” “‘ The Theology and Ethics of the Period 
of Political Reorganization in Judah, 700 to 600 B.C.;” “Religion 
and Ethics in the Exile, 500 B. C., onward.” 

The general plan of each part is to discuss the original sources or 
to sketch the history and conditions of the period treated, and then to 
deal with the religion and ethics proper. 

It appears that there is great sacrifice of space in the writer’s plan 
of minute sub-divisions. To separate two hundred pages into six 
parts containing twenty-six chapters involves many blank spaces. 
Whether the resultant clearness is adequate compensation for this loss 
may be seriously questioned. 

Professor Duff has written an interesting and useful handbook, and 
one well worthy of its place inthis admirable series. His learning is 
abreast of the times ; his conclusions are generally in harmony with the 
sound biblical criticism of the present day; and occasionally he makes a 
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valuable contribution of his own, as, for example, his working out the 
analysis of Deuteronomy, and his distinguishing both in form and 
original meaning the Hebrew Mashich and the later Aramaic Messiah, 
which latter first appears in the New Testament. Though this dis- 
tinction was indicated, I think, by Delitzsch, so far proper use has 
not been made of it. 

But the reader takes up this book with the distinctive purpose of 
learning something of the theology and ethics of the Hebrews. That 
is a large subject to be handled in less than three hundred pages. A 
period of upwards of a millennium must be covered, and a whole 
national literature must be searched, and that a literature the richest 
in theological and ethical material. One who would set forth only the 
great ideas would need to condense to the utmost to crowd so much 
into a handbook. 


It is just in this respect that we find the most serious defect, and it 
must be confessed that it is a vital one. We might read this book 
from cover to cover, and scarcely become conscious that it was a book 
about theology and ethics. There is a great deal of analysis and 
criticism, a candid statement of new readings of history, but very 
little about theology and ethics. ‘To be more specific, let us look at 
Part III. Here are treated three great prophets, Amos, Hosea and 


Isaiah. A short preface and three chapters are devoted to what is 
properly biblical introduction, that is, critical analysis, historical con- 
ditions, life and character of these prophets, etc. Then in a final 
chapter the theology and ethics of these great teachers is crowded into 
two sections together covering less than ten pages. Seventy pages of 
higher criticism and three pages of ethics and six of theology! We 
can scarcely wonder that laymen think scholars criticism-mad. 

It would be quite unjust to ignore the difficulty under whicha 
scholar of today writes a theology and ethics of the Hebrews. To dis- 
regard critical questions is impossible. A writer must form his critical 
judgments, and upon them base his higher conclusions. But is it 
necessary to set forth these critical judgments in detail? Surely 
enough has been published, so that with references and a few footnotes 
all necessary preliminary information could be given. It is also a 
matter of justice to say that Professor Duff is following the bad example 
of many other scholars of the present time. No matter what special 
subject may be under treatment, we are apt to find a large part of a 
modern book on an Old Testament theme devoted to biblical criticism. 

The four appendices, to which allusion has been made, occupy in 
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word-space considerably more than a third of the whole book. Therein 
we find an interesting résumé of the contents of the documents ascribed 
to the Yahwist and Elohist; and an elaborate analysis of Deuter- 
onomy. This work is well done, and is valuable, but it is out of place 
here. It is high time critical results were taken for granted, and the 
much needed higher conclusions clearly and adequately laid before 
the world. 


L. W. BATTEN. 
NEw YoRK CITY. 


Diz Boicuer Ezra unD NEHEMIA. Erklart von ALFRED BERTHO- 
LET. (‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” 
herausgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 17.) Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1902. Pp. xx+112. M. 2.50. 

THIS new commentary in the Marti series is fully up to the stand- 
ard of its predecessors, among which no less than four— Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and a part of the Megilloth volume—are by 
Bertholet himself. Moreover, the position held by this volume among 
the existing commentaries on Ezra-Nehemiah is an honorable one. 
The author’s critical and exegetical theories as to the book as a whole 
and its several parts are in the main those now almost universally 
adopted, and he presents them clearly, forcibly, and as fully as the 
somewhat unsatisfactory plan of this series of commentaries will admit. 
He exhibits a wide, though not always thorough, acquaintance with 
the more recent literature of the subject, and plainly wishes to deal 
fairly with all parties. In matters of detail he not infrequently goes 
his own way, in the attempt to avoid the enormous difficulties which 
the modern theory of Ezra-Nehemiah introduces in such numbers. 
But in very few cases can it be said that he is successful in the attempt. 
Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to avoid the impression that his rejec- 
tion of the prevailing critical view is due to the fact that he has not 
fully mastered the evidence which has weighed so heavily with his 
predecessors. 

As for the chronology of the book, Bertholet follows the universal 
custom in dismissing summarily the list of kings which the poor 
Chronicler has compiled with such care: [Darius “the Mede”= 
Darius I. Hystaspis; not mentioned in Chr.-Ezra;] Cyrus (Ezra 1— 
4:5); Xerxes (Ezra 4:6); Artaxerxes I. (Ezra 4: 7-24); Darius II. 
(Ezra, chaps. 5 f.); Artaxerxes II. (Ezra, chap. 7 ff., Neh.);.... 
Darius II. (Neh. 12: 22)—a list whose one mistake, the transposition 
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of Darius I. to a place before Cyrus, was a part of current Jewish tradi- 
tion, as we know with certainty from Dan. 5:31; ¢f 10:1; 11:1, etc. 
In Bertholet’s view, Artaxerxes I. is the only king of this name men- 
tioned in the book; the king mentioned in chaps. 5 f. is Darius I. (as 
must, indeed, have been the case, in spite of the Chronicler); the 
arrival of Nehemiah at Jerusalem preceded that of Ezra. Moreover, 
he concludes that, in addition to the two expeditions of returning 
exiles led by Sheshbazzar and Ezra, we must assume @ third expedition 
in the time of Artaxerxes I., of which mention is made in the one 
passage, Ezra 4: 12. 

In criticising the present order of the chapters and divisions of 
the book, he argues for the following principal changes: (1) Ezra 
4:6—23 should be removed from its present place. The main argu- 
ment for this is the customary (but quite unsound) one, that, whereas 
vss. 1-4 and 24 speak of the building of the temple, the intervening 
correspondence mentions only ¢he walls of the city (as though the 
enemies of the Jews, who wished under these circumstances to hinder 
them from building, could have written in any other way, or have 
expected to stir up the king by telling him that the Jews were build- 
ing a ¢emple!). (2) The extra-canonical book 1 Esdras (3 Esra) has 
preserved the true order of chapters in the story of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah ; that is, Ezra 10: 44 was originally continued directly by Neh. 
7:73 4, 8, 9, as Sir Henry Howorth has more than once contended. 
This conclusion, it is safe to say, will not be adopted by any con- 
siderable number of Old Testament scholars. It increases, rather than 
diminishes, the existing difficulties. (3) Neh., chaps. 8 f., belongs to the 
“Memoirs of Ezra;” Neh., chap. 10, to the “ Memoirs of Nehemiah.” 
The chapter (or chapters) which originally formed the sequel of chap. 
9, telling how “he Law was formally accepted by the people, is now 
lost: “Damit fehlt uns auch jede Kunde iiber die Ausgange der 
Thatigkeit Esras in Jerusalem” (the Chronicler must have turned in his 
grave when these words were written). Neh., chap 10, moreover, origi- 
nally formed the close of the Nehemiah memoirs; its proper place is 
after chap. 13. Just why chap. ro should have been transposed so as to 
displace (verdrdngen) the “lost” portion, we are not told; nor could 
any probable reason be given. So far as we are able to judge from 
the chapters which we now have in our Ezra-Neh., we should expect 
the conclusion of the Ezra story — especially of the part contained in 
Ezra, chaps. 9, 10; Neh., chaps. 8, g—to be just about what we have 
in Neh., chap. 10. The slight “difficulties” remarked by Bertholet 
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are all removed by the arrangement of the chapters which I myself 
proposed in my Composition . ... of Ezra-Neh. It is plain from his 
discussion of the matter (pp. 75 f.) that he has not seen my demon- 
stration. 

The various official documents, letters, decrees, lists, etc., scat- 
tered through the book are in almost every case pronounced genuine. 
The one exception is the decree of Cyrus in Ezra, chap. 1. Just why 
it should be excepted is not apparent. It is true that Bertholet finds 
““Nachahmung des Stiles des fremden Kénigs” here, and says that 
“Cyrus miisste in der Prophetensprache daheim gewesen sein, um so 
haben reden zu kénnen;” but then, he finds the “jiidische Far- 
bung” of the Artaxerxes letter, Ezra 7 : 11-26, quite as unmistakable 
(p. 32). Cyrus did issue an edict of this nature, he thinks; why then 
hesitate to accept this one, with recourse to the customary hypothesis 
of an Ueberarbeitung ?—since we are so fortunate as to know the 
peculiar Jewish habit of rewriting official documents, memoirs, etc., 
changing the form of words throughout, so as to make the documents 
look no longer authentic, and yet leaving the material contents (so we 
are told) just as they were in the original! In the case of the Arta- 
xerxes letter, to be sure, Bertholet adopts a new solution of the dif- 
ficulty, namely, the “héchst einfache Annahme” that Ezra himself 
wrote the letter and that Artaxerxes only signed his name to it (p. 32, 
ll. 30-37). It seems to me that in making this important discovery 
Bertholet has reached only half of the truth. It is, indeed, extremely 
probable that “Ezra” (#. ¢., the Chronicler) himself composed this 
document; but it is extremely improbable (to say the least) that any 
king ever signed his name to it. 

In criticising the list of returning exiles, Ezra, chap. 2, Bertholet 
attacks successfully the view — defended by Kosters, Wellhausen, and 
others, and so popular of late—that the list originally served a very 
different purpose from that for which it is here used. He shows that 
the catalogue of riding-animals and beasts of burden — which cannot 
be “‘emended” away — must be accepted as conclusive evidence that 
the original character of the list was precisely that which is now given 
to it. On the other hand, he does not in the least succeed in answer- 
ing the objections which the above-mentioned scholars have made to 
this document as a list of the Jews who returned from Babylonia in 
the time of Cyrus. That is, internal evidence shows that this (if genu- 
ine) cannot be a list of returning exiles ; and yet equally strong evidence 
shows that it cannot be anything else ; this is the perplexing situation. 
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It would be a great deal more perplexing if it were not exactly paral- 
leled in a score of other cases in the Old Testament, namely, in the 
greater number of the lists compiled by the Chronicler (see, for ex- 
ample, Bertholet’s own remarks, pp. 30, 84). 

In the Introduction (p. xiv), the description of the “ Memoirs of 
Ezra” begins in the following manner: “Am leichtesten ldsst sich 
herausschalen, was Chr. von jenen Memoiren in unverandertem Wort- 
laute mitteilt.” But the words: “in unverandertem Wortlaute” are surely 
due toaslip of the pen. Can Bertholet point out, anywhere in the 
so-called Ezra memoirs, half a dozen consecutive verses which he can 
confidently pronounce free of the suspicion of being “ iiberarbeitet” ? 
On the contrary, the style is everywhere that of the Chronicler, as any- 
body possessed of eyes and a tolerable memory can see. Nor is this 
denied by the great majority of scholars. Bertholet himself quotes with 
approval, on this same page, the naive words of Driver (translated) : 

Esras Stil nahert sich schon etwas mehr als der Nehemias dem des 
Verfassers der beiden Biicher. Das mag z. T. darin seinen Grund haben, 
dass dieser Verf. sich erlaubt hat, in die Gestalt der aus Esras Memoiren 
entnommenen Stiicke starker einzugreifen ; u. s. w. 


The Chronicler, in other words, while leaving all of Nehemiah’s writ- 
ing (chaps. 1-6) almost absolutely intact, has re-written the whole of 
the Ezra document, preserving the material contents unchanged, but 


clothing it throughout in his own peculiar language and style. This 
would be an amazing thing, to be sure, for any human being to do; 
but never mind, we are dealing with that most useful expedient of an 
embarrassed criticism, an Uederardbeiter, and to him all things are. pos- 
sible. 

Again, with regard to Ezra and that most elusive of phantoms, the 
“ Priest Code,” Bertholet sees the difficulty, but not the obvious solu- 
tion. The marriages with foreigners were forbidden only in Exod. 
34: 16; Deut. 7: 3 (p. 78), and yet Ezra is not supposed to have 
‘introduced ” the whole Pentateuch at this time. Or are we to sup- 
pose that his great reform was in no way based on the “new law” 
which he “brought from Babylonia”? Bertholet says as to this 
(pp. 38 f.), that the reform was “ vorbereitet durch die Gedankenwelt 
des Dtn’s, eines Hesekiel, Maleachi und Tritojesaja,” but this is a 
very lame explanation. It is sufficiently obvious that when Ezra tore 
his clothes and his hair, and berated the people for their grievous 
transgression, he was not reproaching them for a sin against a Gedan- 
kenwelt/ In Ezra 10: 3, moreover, when one of the leaders of the 
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people, confessing their sin, proposes the carrying out of the reform, 
the words he uses are: “Let it be done according to the law.” The 
attempt, furthermore, to prove the introduction of the “ Priest Code” 
at this time from Neh. 8: 17 is quite fruitless. Bertholet, in com- 
menting on the latter passage, refers to Ezra 3: 4, with the words: 
“Die Diskrepanz beider Stellen kann uns nur lehren, das unser Vers 
nicht von Chr. herriihrt, der 3: 4 geschrieben hat (gegen Torrey).” 
But has he quite overlooked 2 Chr. 7: 8 ff.? A glance at that passage 
(observe how the original, 1 Kings 8: 65, 66, has been studiously 
altered) might have saved him this blunder. He has simply misun- 
derstood the verse in Nehemiah. 

On the text-critical side, this commentary is rather weak ; its 
author has taken no especial pains to make use of the versions, and 
where the evidence is all at hand, he very frequently stands over 
against it in a sort of helpless uncertainty, expressing no opinion. 
To be sure, when we think of some of the text-critical performances 
which the past decade has witnessed, we may perhaps be thankful even 
for helplessness. 

Again, in handling the Palestinian Aramaic in which portions of the 
book are written, he shows himself to be not quite in his element. He 
thinks it possible, for example, to explain "743, Ezra 7: 12, by 
"”a'51; the characteristic impersonal plural in 6: 5 seems to be mis- 
understood (or is it rather the subject of 777" ?) ; TIM, 5: 14, is 
looked upon as difficult and possibly due to dittography (sc/). The 
suffix DF (one of Marti’s “ Hebraisms’’) is defended on the ground 
that it is also Nabatean. But why not add that it is found in both 
northern and southern dialects of Aramaic, throughout the whole his- 
tory of the language? The infinitive $925, 5: 3, 13, is both times 
“emended ” to N72%5, although the same form used in the same way 
occurs twice in the Hadad inscription. 

In commenting on the foreign word O°31725"7, Ezra 2: 69, Ber- 
tholet quotes with enthusiasm the argument of Eduard Meyer, that 
Woot is not the same as POTS , and therefore these verses need not 
belong to the time after Darius I., but may well precede his reign. 
The fact that one of these words is borrowed from the Greek dpaxyy 
and the other from Sapexds is not new, however ; and as for the 
proof derived from the Pheenician inscription from the Pirzeus, this 
vanishes with the correct reading of the text; see Lidzbarski, Hand- 
buch der nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 425; Ephemeris, Vol. I, pp. 147 f. 
And are we really to suppose that the Jews in the time of Cyrus reck- 
oned in drachmas ? On the contrary, the occurrence of the Greek 
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word here (also in Neh. 7: 70, 71!) has the same significance as have 
the similar occurrences in Ezra 1: 9 (xdpraAos) and the book of Daniel. 
Greek words may be expected in compositions of the Greek period. 

The foregoing remarks are, to a very considerable extent, of the 
nature of a criticism of the prevailing view of Ezra—Neh., quite as 
much as of Bertholet’s own contributions to the discussion. His com- 
mentary illustrates anew the utterly untenable character of the current 
theory of the composition and historical basis of this book. 


CHARLES C. TORREY. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


CoMMENTARIUS IN EccLEsIASTICUM cUM APPENDICE. Textus 
“Ecclesiastici”” hebraeus descriptus secundum fragmenta 
nuper reperta cum notis et versione latina. Auctore los. 
KNABENBAUER, S. J. Parisiis : Lethielleux, 1902. Pp. 476+ 
Ixxxiii. Fr. 13.00. 

Tuts volume belongs to the now well advanced Cursus Scripturae 
Sacrae of which several volumes have already been reviewed in this 
JouRNAL. It shows the same conscientious scholarship as its pre- 
decessors, the same sincere and successful effort to supply the Catholic 
Bible student with all that modern discovery and research can con- 
tribute to the right understanding of the Scriptures. All through his 
commentary, Mr. Knabenbauer has made a large and judicious use of 
the newly discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus. He devotes a con- 
siderable portion of the prolegomena to the description of these frag- 
ments, and to his own personal appreciation of their nature. He also 
gives a very complete list of the recent works on this most interesting 
subject. Finally, in an appendix at the end of the volume, he gives the 
text itself of the fragments and a Latin translation on the opposite page. 
He leaves this text as it stands, without attempting to make the usual 
corrections or to fill up the lacunz. Here, however, he draws the line, 
and we must agree with him, for, although he thinks, with the majority 
of critics, that the Hebrew text represents the primitive text and nota 
mere re-translation from some version, he does not propose to take it as 
a basis for a commentary. His course is to be commended, because 
considering the present fragmentary condition of the text and the 
divergence of opinions as to its critical value, to use it as a basis for a 
commentary would have been premature, not to say uncritical. 


HENRY HYVERNAT. 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Der ANTICHRIST IN DEM VORCHRISTLICHEN JUDISCHEN QUELLEN. 
Von M. FRIEDLANDER. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1901. Pp. xxviii+ 193. M. 4.80. 

APPROXIMATELY two-thirds of the book do not come under the 
above title, but are virtually a repetition of the author’s previous work, 
Der vorchristliche jidische Gnosticismus, in which he sought to prove that 
there were antinomistic Gnostic sects, mainly of Ophitic character, 
among the Alexandrian and Palestinian Jews in pre-Christian times, and 
that it is these sects which are meant in every case where Minim are 
mentioned in the rabbinical writings. This lengthy introduction is 
intended by Friedlander to embody a more extensive and thorough 
investigation of the subject, in order fully to convince his critics, who 
conceded that he had proved the existence of an incipient Gnosticism 
among the Jews in pre-Christian times, but maintained that the existence 
of definite Gnostic-Jewish sects could not be established, and that the 
identification of the Minim of rabbinical literature with antinomistic 
Gnostics could be accepted only to a limited extent.’ It contains, 
however, nothing essentially new or convincing, for the passages upon 
which he rests his proofs, from the book of Jubilees and the book of 
Enoch (pp. 13 f., 43 ff., 82 ff.), and, above all, the Zédim of Psalms 119 
and 19:14(pp. 73 ff.) refer simply to apostates. Similarly, the mate- 
rial added here concerning the Minim (pp. 14, 25 ff.) carries no proof 
whatever of the points contended for. 

This being the case, however, the study in the following part (pp. 
118-93), the part really denoted by the title, is deprived of its basis and 
center, for Friedlander considers the antichrist saga the direct outcome 
of that Ophitic-Gnostic movement which, he believes, had been ferment- 
ing and growing in Judaism “for centuries,” and of the struggle waged 
against that powerful tendency. The absence of method and delib- 
eration in the investigation, and ofa clear grasp of the problems 
involved, is even more noticeable in the second than in the first part. 
Friedlander confounds the appellative phrases 5y"52 and "22 or "DIN 
552, wherever they occur in the Old Testament, and the Greek 
equivalent of the latter, viot or dvdpes mapdvouo in 1 Macc. 1:11; 
10:61; 11:21 with the Belial (Beliar) of apocalyptic literature, signi- 
fying a demoniacal being (pp. 118ff.). He misses the fact that the 
antichrist saga is acomposite of several cycles of sagas, and that its for- 
mation is hence too complex to be traced so readily. Side by side 

*See CLEMEN’S criticism of the author’s previous book in this JOURNAL, Vol. IV 
(1900), pp. 104 f. 
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with the conception of antichrist as a pseudo-Messiah or -prophet, 
rising within the Jewish people, is the conception of him as a foreign, 
hostile, political power, and this latter is, really, the one presented in 
the Beast rising from the Sea of Rev. 13 : 1-10 ( ero redivivus, typifying 
the Romanempire). As far as the New Testament is concerned, there 
is no example, except in the Johannine epistles, of the Antichrist’s 
being interpreted as the collective body of antinomistic Gnostics 
who have gone forth from the bosom of the church. In spite of the 
exception, however, which must be taken to Friedlander’s treatment of 
the Antichrist legend, this part of the book, too, possesses unquestion- 
able merit, in view of the copious material it contains. 


Moses BUTTENWIESER. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 


Cincinnati, O. 


A Historic ViEw oF THE New TESTAMENT. The Jowett 
Lectures Delivered at the Passmore Edwards Settlement 
in London, 1901. By Percy GarpneR, Litt.D. London: 
Adam & Charles Black, 1901. Pp. xii+ 274. 6s. 

THE student who is acquainted with Professor Gardner’s Exploratio 

Evangelica will find in these lectures little that is new. They are in 

large part a restatement in briefer and more popular form of con- 


clusions reached in the earlier work, with a general elucidation of the 
historic method and its application to the study of Christian origins. 
Though somewhat slight and fragmentary, the book is interesting and 
suggestive like all Professor Gardner’s work, and is admirably fitted to 
do good in dissolving prejudice against modern biblical criticism as 
well as in preparing the way for a better understanding of primitive 
Christian history. 

An introductory chapter on “Historic Methods and Christian 
Documents” is followed by another on “ Revelation and its Embodi- 
ments,” in which the religious bearing of modern psychological 
research is discussed and emphasis is laid upon the relativity of revel- 
ation and the necessity of studying Christian doctrine historically, if 
we would understand and estimate it aright, 

After thus indicating his method and point of view, the author 
deals in the third lecture with the historic founder of Christianity. It 
is recognized that the materials for a biography of Jesus do not exist, 
but it is justly claimed that we can recover from the synoptic gospels 
the leading features of his teaching. The essence of it Professor 
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Gardner finds in the doing of God’s will in the life of the individual 
and of the world, and he emphasizes the fact that all Christ’s teaching 
had a religious basis, the second commandment to love one’s neighbor 
being simply a corollary of the command to love God. The chief 
defect in this summary of Jesus’ teaching is the failure to give due 
weight to his gospel of the gracious fatherhood of God leading to 
complete victory over the world and freedom from all fear. It was 
because this gospel was not fully understood and appreciated by 
Jesus’ followers that the Christian church went into Catholicism; and 
no interpretation of the Master’s message can be regarded as adequate 
which fails to put this element of it in the very forefront. The author 
also maintains in this lecture that we have not sufficient evidence upon 
which to base a doctrine of Christ’s person, the views of the sacred 
writers being simply the outgrowth of religious experience and without 
historical validity. 

The fourth lecture, on “‘ The Messiah of the Synoptists,” discusses 
the purpose of the synoptic gospels and the point of view from which 
they were written, and shows that they were the fruit of controversy 
and primarily apologetic, not historical, in character. 

The fifth lecture, on “The Synoptists and Miracles,” is a frank 
and fearless discussion of the miraculous element in the gospels, and 
in the recorded life of Jesus. A sharp distinction is drawn between 
wonderful cures and miracles proper. That Jesus wrought wonderful 
cures by faith-healing, similar to those wrought in our own day, the 
author thinks there can be no doubt, but the miracles proper must be 
pronounced insufficiently established and the reports of them due either 
to misunderstanding or to the natural desire to invest the founder of 
the new faith with a supernatural character. The virgin birth and the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus are also discussed, and the conclusion is 
reached that neither the one nor the other is established by the evi- 
dence. 

The sixth lecture,on “The Logos Doctrine of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist,” is chiefly devoted to the origin and purpose of the fourth gospel, 
the position being taken that while the gospel contains many accurate 
traditions, it is in the main a philosophical idealization of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, and belongs not to the first but to the second gen- 
eration of Christians. 


The seventh lecture, on “The Christianity of St. Paul,” though 
interesting, and in some respects illuminating, is perhaps the least 
satisfactory portion of the book, for it fails to get at the heart of the 
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apostle’s Christianity and does scant justice to his religious dualism and 
to his profound mysticism. 

The concluding lecture, after a brief résumé of the points made in 
the preceding lectures, sketches briefly the theological tendencies of the 
present day and suggests the kind of expression the spirit of Christian- 
ity is likely to take in the immediate future. The subject is too 
large to be handled satisfactorily in part of a closing lecture, and the 
value of the book is not particularly enhanced by the attempt. It 
may be worth while, however, to quote the three suggestive proposi- 
tions in which the author embodies his prophecy: 

First: Belief in the continuity and inspiration of history must needs clear 
and exalt our views of the history of the Christian church, which must be 
taken asa whole. Second: Proper appreciation of the function of the will 
in active and religious life must have a direct effect on doctrine. Third: The 
growing habit of regarding society as an organism rather than a mere con- 
geries of individuals must tend to revive the Founder’s teaching as to the 


Kingdom of Heaven. 
A. C. McGIFFErRT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. 


Tue Lire oF Curist. By Wi tiAm J. Dawson. Philadelphia: 


Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. Pp. ix +452. 


Tuis is a popular narrative and expository life of Christ by a London 
preacher. The style is clear and attractive, sometimes beautiful and 
strong. It is, however, marred by a tendency to a Farraresque rheto- 
rical extravagance. A recent trip to Palestine and a lively historical 
imagination combine to produce vivid sketches of scenes, characters, 
and situations. There are many valuable suggestions concerning the 
connection of passages, motives of the personages, and the psychology 
of events. See an excellent chapter on the first cleansing of the temple 
This virtue, however, sometimes runs into the vice of unwarranted and 
almost absurd conjecture in the face of all the data, of which the worst 
instance is a fantastic chapter on the temptation. We cannot help 
feeling that the author’s analysis of the great crises lacks in real 
depth. 

The book shows a knowledge of recent criticism of the gospels, and 
is quite open-minded in its treatment of it. It handles the question of 
sources suggestively, though somewhat inadequately, and concludes 
that “the gospels do succeed in giving us a portrait of Jesus... . 
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intrinsically truthful and beautiful.” John is the interpreter rather 
than the historian of Jesus, and his discourse matter is the free render- 
ing of Christ’s conversations. Dawson is quite free with his data, and 
sometimes falls into self-created difficulties. His criticism of radical 
~ theories is often trenchant and suggestive, but occasionally extremely 
unsatisfactory. He seems to arrange his chronological scheme largely 
to suit the exigencies of the story, as he desires to tell it. Many of 
the hard questions are dodged altogether. This is perhaps done pur- 
posely, as he tells us in his preface that he proposes to neglect as far 
as possible “‘the vexed problems of theology and metaphysics.” Still 
the omission of the baptism and of the feeding of the five thousand 
can hardly be pardoned in a life of Christ, to say nothing of the utterly 
inadequate treatment of the virgin birth and Christ’s attitude toward 
his own Messiahship. 

The book seems to contain a curious history of the author’s 
thought with reference to the gospel miracles. He begins intending 
“to depict the human life of Jesus as it appeared to his contempo- 
raries.” In the first chapters he minimizes and explains away the 
miraculous element, though the event at Cana is regarded as miraculous. 
As far as possible a “magic” influence takes the place of miraculous 
power. But inthe latter part of the book even Matthew’s crucifixion 
miracles seem to be accepted without question. The preface explains 
this phenomenon in these words: 


As the experiment proceeded, the mind became more and more an 
involuntary agent, acting on instincts which were not based on reason, but 
were superior to reason. It produced a conviction, at once profound, gradual, 
and irresistible, that in the very nature of the story itself, and therefore in 
the nature of Christ, were elements entirely incommensurate within the limits 
of the human. It is not possible to disengage the human elements in Jesus 
from the divine. 


The book then changes as it grows. It begins on the naturalistic 
basis, and ends by frankly accepting the supernatural and the deity of 
Christ, “not,” however, “ by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by taking of the manhood into God.” 

FREDERICK L. ANDERSON. 


NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOK OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES ; 
being the Hulsean Lectures for 1900-1901. By FREDERICK 
Henry Cuase, D.D., President of Queen’s College and 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. x+ 314. $1.75. 

THE author realizes that the limits of his book— four lectures— 
necessitate the omission of several matters important to his theme. 
One cannot, however, but wish that in the attempt to show that in 
Acts “we have a truthful and trustworthy history,” he had had a dif- 
ferent conception of the nature of a real proof of his thesis, and had 
accordingly given attention to several questions of vital importance. 
One can hardly be justified in assuming in such a discussion that 
several sections of Acts that would be pronounced legendary accord- 
ing to generally accepted historical standards are consistent with “a 
truthful and trustworthy history.” Unless the word “history” be 
employed in some peculiar and unusual sense, such an assumption 
vitiates not a little of the argument of the book. 

That the crucial test of the credibility of Acts lies in the relation of 
the book to Paul’s genuine epistles is substantially conceded by Dr. 
Chase. But he thinks that the discrepancies between Acts and the 
epistles that “do not admit of formal and complete reconciliation” 
are due either to gaps in the writer’s knowledge or to “ that change in 
perspective which fortunately comes with time.” The “ gaps” are so 
many and so great as to render the book anything but a complete his- 
tory of the period that it assumes to cover. It is evident that the 
omissions in a history may be of such a character as to make it untrust- 
worthy. The relations existing between Paul and James, Peter and 
John, that are vividly set forth in Galatians are not represented in Acts. 
Rather quite a different situation is implied. If the author of Acts was 
acquainted with Galatians, he has disregarded matters that are central 
and vital in the epistle. The two accounts of Paul’s first visit to 
Jerusalem after his conversion (Acts 9: 26-29; Gal. 1:17-24), are 
altogether irreconcilable. 

Dr. Chase devotes considerable space to a discussion of the 
speeches recorded in Acts, yet entirely fails to show that they are, or 
in the nature of the case could be, in any proper sense of the word, 
historical. The supposition of an “ editing” of them by the writer, 
“if he did not invent them,” does not go far toward establishing their 
authenticity. That he was a hearer of any of them is quite uncertain, 
in view of the well-grounded doubts of Luke’s authorship of the book. 
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Moreover, due account has not been taken of the absence in Paul’s 
speeches of the most distinctive doctrines of his genuine epistles, and 
of the expression of Pauline ideas in those of Peter. On the whole, 
“the change in perspective” that the author of Acts presents is of a 
quite different character from that assumed by Dr. Chase, and is by no 
means “fortunate” for the historical credibility of the book. 


ORELLO CONE. 
St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 


New York. 


RicH AND Poor IN THE NEw TESTAMENT. A Study of the Primi- 
tive Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. By ORELLO 
Cone, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902 
Pp. viii + 245. $1.50. 

As FAR as English and American thought is concerned, this volume 
is to be welcomed as almost a pioneer in method. A careful exegetical 
study of the teaching of Jesus in the synoptists and of the contents of 
the Pauline and other New Testament literature precedes constructive 
statements; critical processes are often in evidence, as well as always 
clearly presupposed ; and the historical relations of New Testament 
thought with the messianic hopes of Judaism are recognized as criteria 
for discriminating between permanent and historico-formal elements 
in the teaching of Jesus and his followers. According to Dr. Cone, the 
“kingdom of God’’ is always an eschatological term, and the teaching 
of Jesus concerning wealth is not sociological but religious. In other 
words, his specific teaching is hardly other than an insistence upon the 
duty of alms-giving and the difficulty to be experienced by men who 
have not dispossessed themselves of wealth in entering the kingdom. 
At the same time Dr. Cone distinguishes between two sets of sayings 
of Jesus (p. 87), the one messianic and the other ethical. This distinc- 
tion is certainly just, but, as applied by the author, does not give the 
best possible results. He too frequently fails to recognize the fact that 
the eschatological sayings embody ethical teachings, and even specific- 
ally concern wealth. This failure is particularly to be seen in his 
treatment of the parables. What, for instance, is the point of the par- 
able concerning Lazarus and the Rich Man if it is not this: Moses and 
the prophets teach a proper use of wealth so distinctly that he who dis- 
regards it would disregard the warning of the rich man fresh from the 
torments of hell. So, too, even his elaborate analysis of the parable 
of the Unjust Steward can hardly justify the destruction of the explicit 
teaching that the proper use of wealth lies in making one’s self friends 
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by means of it. In several other instances the author’s interpretation 
seems mechanically literal, because of his failure to recognize the poet- 
ical, or, more accurately, the gnomic character of the sayings of Jesus. 
Nor, even in the face of his constant references to the matter, does it 
appear that he has quite grasped the full content of the messianic con- 
cept as it appears in Jesus and Paul. The matter is too vital to be 
treated by way of allusion. Jesus and Paul both have a distinct con- 
ception as to the present ethical significance of the age-life that awaits 
the members of the coming kingdom, while Paul, and Jesus also, espe- 
cially but not exclusively, in the fourth gospel—no passage of which 
Dr. Cone treats—use another element of messianism, the spiritual 
presence of God in the life of the believer, as something full of social 
significance. 

Dr. Cone’s constructive statement at the close of his discussion 
shows at once the possibilities and the limitations of his method. 
Lacking a careful study of Christian messianism he is shut down to 
seeing in the social teaching of the New Testament little else perma- 
nent than ethical generalities. Yet, singularly enough, in giving the 
present significance of Jesus in the economic world he practically 
restates views that echo those of the very works he is constantly crit- 
icising. The reason is not difficult to find. His exegetical processes 
are really more barren than the general impression made by the unavoid- 
able meaning of his material. The social significance of even eschato- 
logical messianism is to be exhausted not by archeological but by 
genuinely historico-literary exegesis. 

These criticisms, however, should not obscure the real worth of the 
book. Its method is scientific, and most of its results must stand. 
Some of us may have erred in laying too much emphasis on matters 
which Dr. Cone has made less prominent. Though he has not given due 
weight to the exceptions to the statement, he is undoubtedly rightin see- 
ing in the term “kingdom of God,” as used generally, an eschatological, 
rather than a present, social content, and in assigning so prominent a 
place to apocalyptic elements in the New Testament. Few of us who 
have written on the matter would deny that he very properly insists 
that the thought of Jesus was religious and eschatological rather than 
sociological. If he has failed to exploit the social significance of the 
principles of Jesus which he has gained by his admirable exegetical pro- 
cess, it is largely a matter of estimating the data which resulted from that 
process. If he has underestimated their economic importance it may 
be due to a lack of first-hand acquaintance with the problems of society, 
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and especially those of economics. At all events, the book is one that 
will bear study and will win an appreciative attention from every man 
who has worked in its field and knows the difficulties that beset all 
ethical restatements of New Testament references to economic and 
social matters. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Demonic PossEssION IN THE NEw TESTAMENT. Its Relations, 
Historical, Medical, and Theological. By Wm. MeEnzigs 
ALEXANDER, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., C.M., M.D. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. xii+288. $1.50, met. 


In these times, when legendary and mythical theories, together 
with other forms of naturalistic and rationalistic teachings concerning 
the Bible, are reasserted, after a comparative silence of fifty years or 
more, it is refreshing to read a book whose author has been most pains- 
taking in his investigations, who has studied his subject from all the 
more important points of view, and who at the same time is staunchly 
orthodox. 

Few men appear better qualified to discuss the subject of the book 
under review than the author. He is a bachelor of science and of 
divinity, a master of arts and of surgery, and a doctor of medicine. 
He has made so remarkably successful a use of his classical, profes- 
sional, and theological knowledge that on the subject of demonic 
possession he will be classed as an expert and his book will take rank 
as a standard authority. 

The treatise consists of eight chapters, followed by several im- 
portant appendices, and covers not only the history of the subject, 
but also its clinical, exegetical and theological aspects. The author 
shows a ready and thorough familiarity with ethnic and rabbinic 
literature, with the apocryphal writings, and with those of the church 
fathers. The discussions on demonology during the Middle Ages and 
the most recent publications on the subject are also made frequent 
use of. 

The author gives attention more especially to three cases of pos- 
session—those of the demoniac at Capernaum, the two men at Gerasa, 
and the idiot boy at the Hill of Transfiguration. His reasons for 
doing so are thus stated : 
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The symptoms in these cases have been recorded in profusion. There 
are also duplicate or triplicate narratives of these three cases, which may be 
called “typical.” The details are not identical ; but they are never divergent. 
Their wealth of clinical material furnishes the clue to the right understanding 
of the physical basis of the “‘demoniac state.” By the help of these three 
typical cases we are able to explore the more obscure. 


The author’s exegesis of the various New Testament passages dis- 
cussed is thorough and accurate. He is not only familiar with such 
Bible scholars as Braun, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Ewald, Geikie, Gore, Stein- 
meyer, Trench, and Wetzstein, but sometimes is at variance with them, 
always siding, however, with the orthodox and traditional views, and 
giving the best of reasons for his advocacy of them; his knowledge of 
medical science affords him a decided advantage over one who is 
merely an exegetical scholar. The very great importance of being 
familiar with different departments of knowledge when interpreting the 
Bible finds forcible illustration in Dr. Alexander’s treatment of his 
subject. 

Our author’s view that genuine demonic possession was local and 
temporary is stated as follows: “Its application proves that genuine 
demonic possession was a unique phenomenon in the history of the 
world; being confined indeed to the earlier portion of the ministry of 
our Lord.” His explanation of the manifestation at that time is the 
following: “The incarnation initiated the establishment of the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth. That determined a counter-movement 
among the powers of darkness. Genuine demonic possession was one 
of its manifestations.” Dr. Alexander also brings out the fact. that 
demons were the first clearly to announce that Jesus was the true Mes- 
siah and Son of God, and that this announcement “from the mouths of 
the possessed was due to demonic inspiration.” Our author’s words 
concerning Jesus are such as will furnish an excellent antidote to opin- 
ions now in vogue, whose tendency is to degrade his life and work to 
the level of those of ordinary men. Loyalty to Christ and a belief in 
his supremacy and glory appear throughout the book. 

When finishing the reading of this book one will be impressed, as 
perhaps never before, with the ridiculousness of many of the assertions 
concerning New Testament demoniacal possession made by men of the 
so-called critical school who know comparatively nothing of exegetical 
theology, less of the historic literature on the subject, and nothing at 
all of the clinical and scientific phases of the subject. 

A preacher who has not gone over the ground with the same 
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thoroughness as has Dr. Alexander—and very few have done so— 
should not discuss the subject of New Testament demonology without 
first consulting this scholarly and timely book. 


LUTHER Tracy TOWNSEND. 


BosTon UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Das UrcurRisTENTUM. Von C. F. GeorG HEinrici. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. Pp. viii+143. M. 2.40. 


DIE URCHRISTLICHEN GEMEINDEN: SITTENGESCHICHTLICHE BiIL- 
DER. Von Ernst von Dosscn0Tz. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1902. Pp. xvi+300. M. 6. 

THESE two volumes are supplementary rather than parallel. The 
former discusses the organic development of Christianity; the latter 
treats exclusively of the moral life of early Christians. 

Heinrici’s task is to trace the process by which primitive Chris- 
tianity became a universal religion, extending its sway over the Roman 
empire. He sees four stages: (1) The work of Jesus. Jesus’ message 
was universal, rather than national ; he required an inner obedience to 
law, instead of external observance of legal forms; he gave personal 
access to God, in the place of the intervention of priests, and he 
taught confidence in God and courage in the discharge of duty, in 
strong contrast to current pessimistic views of the present and the 
anxious expectancy with which men faced the future. (2) The consti- 
tution of Jewish Christianity. Had not Jerusalem been destroyed, 
Christianity would have been reckoned as but one more Jewish sect, 
along with the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenes, and the Zealots. 
(3) The origin of gentile Christianity under the preaching of Paul. 
Paul, endowed with great organizing capacity, was still more remarka- 
ble for his breadth of view. He favored neither Jewish nor gentile 
Christians, but was impartial toward both. He insisted upon internal 
principles, and thus erected the ideal of Christian unity. (4) The tri- 
umph of Christianity over other religions and philosophies, and its 
spread as a world-religion. In this division the chief sources of 
information are the Johannine writings. While Paul conceived the 
idea of Christian unity, yet the fourth gospel gave to Christianity its 
expression as a universal religion. 

Dobschiitz sets out to harmonize the eulogy of the moral life of 
early Christians, which is contained in the Apology of Aristides, and 
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the reproofs and exhortations to more worthy living, such as are given 
in the Shepherd of Hermas. He inquires, not after ethics, but con- 
duct. He examines first the Pauline church. In the different cities 
the church is in an immoral environment, yet it discountenances 
immorality, censures and punishes its members for immoral practices, 
and strives toward a pure ideal. In its failures it evinces not so much 
weakness as immaturity. The Jewish Christian church, which is next 
examined, did not need to develop a new ideal, in opposition to con- 
temporary practices, as did gentile Christianity, but to strengthen and 
purify the ideals already at hand, derived from the Jewish law. In 
later gentile Christianity fluctuations are manifest, the stress changing 
at times from life to doctrine and then from doctrine to life, at times 
ascetic tendencies from without crowding in upon the ethical princi- 
ples of the church; and yet the spirit of Christ prevailed, and Chris- 
tians, compared with their contemporaries, have always exemplified in 
life loftier ethical principles, with exceptions which have ever been in 
the minority. 

Both of these authors recognize the importance of the fourth gos- 
pel in the development of the church and the commanding influence 
of its author, although neither deems the apostle to be the author, 
Heinrici ascribing its composition to a pupil of the apostle, and Dob- 
schiitz ascribing it to the presbyter John. Each in his interpretation 
of primitive conditions is sane and informing. 

Dobschiitz renders his volume accessible by the addition of two 


carefully prepared indexes. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Divinity SCHOOL, 


Lewiston, Me. 


EIN BISHER UNBEACHTETER APOKRYPHER. BERICHT UBER DIE 
TauFE Jesu. Nebst Beitragen zur Geschichte der Didas- 
kalie der zw6lf Apostel und Erlauterungen zu den Darstel- 
lungen der Taufe Jesu. Von ApDoLF Jacosy. Mit acht 
Abbildungen. Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. Tribner, 
1902. M. 4.50. 


Tue hitherto unnoticed apocryphal account of the baptism of 
Jesus to which the author refers in this interesting monograph is a frag- 
ment from an Egyptian source. The author of the monograph thinks 
he has made probable, if not certain, that in this fragment we have the 
remains of a Didaskalie of the Twelve Apostles, now lost, but of which 
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we find occasional mention in Egyptian sources. Certainly such a 
writing was known in Egypt, though only a few traces of it now remain. 
This fragment, according to the author of the monograph, belongs to 
the latter part of the fourth century. After making a study of the 
title Didaskalie (a word which in the Greek text is known as the 
&8axy, the Didaché, now so well known, having been in use in Egypt 
as late as the fifth century), the author of the monograph proceeds to 
show the influence of this Egyptian account of the baptism of Jesus, 
especially upon Christian art. Such apocryphal writings, from the 
fourth century on, says the author of the monograph, influenced the 
pictorial representations of the baptism of Jesus much more than the 
canonical gospels ; as, for example, in the representation that the Jor- 
dan fled back terrified, that the Holy Spirit descended in the form of 
a fiery dove, that dragons were destroyed, etc., etc. The popular 
preaching and the legends widely circulated were influential in the 
same direction. Christian archeology, accordingly, must take account 
of these early representations of the baptism of Jesus, inasmuch as 
they have held fast conceptions which were dominant among the com- 
mon people. As the author says, the piety of the common people, in 
the period to which this fragment carries us back, was nourished more 
by these apocryphal writings than by the too little known New 
Testament writings. Indeed, to us, this is one of the chief lessons 
which the monograph suggests, namely, that these pictorial represen- 
tations do not reflect the teachings of the gospel narratives concerning 
the baptism of Jesus, but the teachings of narratives that had their 
origin in the fantasies and legends of a later age. Their study is of 
value from an archeological point of view, but not in determining 
what was the act of baptism in New Testament times. 


HENRY S. BURRAGE. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


MARTYROLOGE DE LA SAINTE EGLISE DE LYON. Texte Latin 
inédit du XIII.* siécle, transcrit sur le manuscrit de 
Bologne et publié avec préface, appendices, notes, et table 
onomastique. ParJ.Conpamin et J. B. VANEL, du Clergé de 
Lyons. Lyons et Paris: Librairie Emmanuel Vitte, 1902. 
Pp. xxxii+ 179. 

ALREapy in the third century, martyrdom, with its heroic courage 
and the cult of suffering, forming the basis for the doctrine of merit 
and supererogatory virtue and the suggestion to an equally heroic 
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asceticism, was the religious and moral ideal of the church. If Christ’s 
body was upon the altar, the relics of the martyrs, later of the saints, 
were actually under it. Here in the fifth century, when this cultus had 
come to full development, attacked only by a few voices, like Jovini- 
an’s, soon to be silenced, miracles were multiplied. The calendar 
already naturally used to commemorate our Lord’s life, was crowded 
with martyrs’ days. Ifthe Nestorian liturgies still retained interces- 
sions for the martyrs, whom the Cappadocians already regarded as 
heavenly powers, it was to request the prayers of saints that fifth cen- 
tury litanies were hymned. Martyr feasts lent themselves, by greater 
adaptability to local needs, to the religious-emotional habits retained 
from heathenism. Martyr festivals, from the fifth century on, were 
specially popular. 

The needs of this cultus, especially of homilies to be read at the 
feasts, were sure finally to produce elaborate martyrologies, based on 
the calendar. Such arose with the intellectual revival] of the ninth 
century. Venerable Bede (died 735) had already composed a mar- 
tyrology, and it is preserved for us in the revision of Florus of Lyons. 
Another old martyrology is erroneously ascribed toS. Jerome. Urban 
(845), Ado of Vienne (860), Notker (912), Usuard (ca. 875), and 
the martyrologies in verse of Wandalbert of Priim (851), and Erchem- 
pert of Monte Casino are all of this period. 


A later age with the same needs would necessarily work over these 
materials, adding to the calendar the saints who had since been canon- 
ized. 


Such a later martyrology, based on the ninth-century sources, is 
that in the Lyons Bolognese manuscript before us. Originally writ- 
ten in Lyons, this manuscript made its way first to the Vatican, then, 
from the private library of Benedict XIV. to Bologna, and thence 
back to Lyons, where, though occasionally referred to during the last 
few centuries and known to exist in the nineteenth, it has remained 
hidden till the praiseworthy efforts of MM. Condamin and Vanel 
have now brought forth this interesting monument of the early liturgic 
history of their diocese. 

The codex contains, beside the martyrology, a number of other 
manuscripts (some of a merely local importance, however), such as a list 
of the popes, of the archbishops of Lyons, and an interesting 
obituary. The martyrology, with the lists of popes and archbishops 
and the obituary, is doubtless the primitive codex, into which the other 
manuscripts have crept. 
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The date of authorship seems fixed, by a name in the obituary — 
Stephanus, presbyter bonae memoriae,... . gui fieri fecit—as October 
30,1163. Doubtless the original text may have been still older, for 
Stephen only feri fecit (perhaps paid for the copy of an official text). 
The lists of popes and archbishops show that the present state of the 
manuscript is a recension of the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 

The older martyrologies used as sources by our author seem to be 
those of pseudo-Jerome, Bede-Florus, and Ado of Vienne. Of the other 
ninth-century martyrologies no trace appears. Quotations from Greg- 
ory the Great, St. Cyprian, the “‘ Ecclesiastical History,” Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and others, show that the author was most undoubtedly 
broadly learned. The whole work might revise some persons’ notions 
of the state of learning in the twelfth century. Not only does the 
author betray considerable reading, but his method isscientific. Mir- 
acles are not multiplied in his accounts. He was evidently not credu- 
lous. His style, which is very brief, brings out, for the most part, 
well-authenticated facts. Of course,some miracles were necessarily 
part of the ecclesiastical tradition, but he does not seek the marvelous. 

From his earlier sources, following especially Venerable Bede, he 
has brought together a rich account, but he has also cut out and omit- 
ted much. He naturally adds many saints between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries to those in the sources. He especially emphasizes 
the martyrs and saints of Lyons and vicinity. He is full here and 
also when he comes to the local Roman saints, but one regrets the 
brevity of his notice of our own saints, British, Irish, and Anglican. 
This local emphasis is exactly the genius of all martyrology. 

To the student of liturgical history this book. must be very inter- 
esting, nor can any Christian read without a thrill this otherwise pro- 
saic list of the heroes who won for us the triumph of our holy religion. 


FREDERICK S. ARNOLD. 
GRACE CHAPEL, 
New York. 


Diz Eruik pes Titus Flavius CLEMENS VON ALEXANDRIEN, oder 
die erste zusammenhangende Begriindung der christlichen 
Sittenlehre. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der ein- 
schlagigen Wissenschaften. Quellenmassig bearbeitet von 
KonraD ERNEsTI. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1900. Pp. xii 
+174. M. 4. 

THE aim of this work appears in its title. It has two parts: one 
general, the other special. The first treats of Clement’s teaching 
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respecting ethical good in general, including its expression in action 
and disposition, and in relation to God, one’s neighbor, and self; also 
respecting moral evil, including sin, temptation, and the passions. The 
second part is much more elaborated. It deals with Clement’s view of 
conversion, the Christian life, and Christian perfection. Under appro- 
priate subordinate rubrics Clement’s opinions are clearly presented, 
much use being made of his own language rendered intoGerman. This 
survey is also fairly complete, though one could wish for greater 
thoroughness at some critical points. For instance, the important 
question as to the goal of perfection deserves fuller treatment. This 
would involve ampler discussion than is given of the relationin Clement’s 
thought of its Hellenic and Christian elements, of the various senses 
which he attaches to knowledge, of the place he gives to contemplation 
and his elimination ultimately of the idea of service. Indeed, the 
interesting question that has been raised, whether his teaching is 
formally Greek but essentially Christian, or vice versa, is not proposed; 
nor is it sufficiently shown how elements from both of these sources 
are appropriated rather than fused. 

The writer frankly professes that he judges Clement’s teaching by 
that of the church, meaning the Roman Catholic church. In the 
account of Clement’s views of justification (treated as sanctification) 
and confession, this ecclesiastical position of the interpreter is par- 
ticularly apparent, to the disadvantage of his work. 

Yet one of the most important advantages for our own time to be 
derived from a thorough, fair, critical study of the writings of this 
great Alexandrian teacher is hereby suggested. Modern scholarship 
has emphasized to the full his liberality, his breadth of view, his Hel- 
lenism. It needs to do justice to his sense of the authority and his- 
toric continuity of the Christian faith, and of the significance and 
value of institutional Christianity. We cannot say that the book before 
us, good as it is in its way, is a valuable help to such a use of Clement’s 
writings, nor indeed, in general to their critical study. 


EcBERT C. SMyTH. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Andover, Mass. 


Das PSEUDOTERTULLIANISCHE GEDICHT ADVERSUS MARCIONEM: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur sowie 
zur Quellenkritik des Marcionitismus. Von Lic. THEOL., 
Hans Waitz. Darmstadt: Johannes Waitz, 1901. 


Tuis book is a very technical, critical discussion, interesting to 
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specialists, of the authorship of the Pseudotertullian’s Carmen adversus 
Marcionem. That poem was first published in 1564, by George Fabri- 
cius of Basel, from a manuscript since lost. The text depends on the 
editio princeps. 

Hans Waitz makes a strong argument for the identity of the author 
of Carmen adversus Marcionem with Commodian. He divides his 
treatise into introduction, five chapters, and conclusion. In chap. i 
he discusses the place and decides, on grounds of linguistic peculiari- 
ties (Africanisms) and the Tertullian tradition, that the poem must be 
African. If so, he shows in chap. ii the time must be the third cen- 
tury. Optatus Milevius says that Marcionitism had died out of Africa 
before the Donatist controversy. References to persecutions, etc., as 
well as the general theological and ecclesiastical development wit- 
nessed to by the poem, make the third century date certain. The 
sources used, especially for the list of the Roman bishops, catalogue of 
heresies, etc., would seem to be those used alike by Tertullian and 
Irenzeus— again a confirmation of the date. 

In chap. iv Waitz disposes of the claims to authorship of this 
poem for Tertullian, Victorinus Afer, and Victorinus of Pettau, and, in 
chap. v, by an elaborate comparison of language, style, and doctrinal 
conceptions, determines that the real author is the third-century 
Christian poet Commodian. 


FREDERICK S. ARNOLD. 
GRACE CHAPEL. 


New York. 


Diz KIRCHLICHE GESETZGEBUNG JUSTINIANS, hauptsachlich auf 
Grund der Novellen. Von Lic. THEOoL., Gustav PFANn- 
MULLER. Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 1902. M. 3.60. 

Tuts book is a most careful and painstaking collection, from the 
laws of Justinian, of the ecclesiastical legislation, involving a system- 
atic arrangement of the same. The laws are not quoted in extenso. 

The passages are cited and the content issummed up. The work is 

very well done and will doubtless be most useful as handbook and guide, 

as well to those who wish to make a thorough technical investigation 

of the subject as to those who desire, in conveniently short space, a 

good view of exactly what Justinian’s ecclesiastical legislation was. 

Attention is given to the state of imperial law on ecclesiastical matters 

before Justinian’s time and to the development up to Justinian, as 

also to the development, shown by changes in the law introduced by 
the later zovell/ae, within Justinian’s reign. The work has three prin- 
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cipal parts, ‘‘ De rebus sacris,” “ De personis sacris,” and “ De episco- 
pali audientia et de diversis capitulis, etc.”—of church property, of 
ecclesiastical persons, of the bishop’s jurisdiction, with other chapters 
appertaining to ecclesiastical affairs, including some local ecclesias- 
tical legislation. 

We see how far already in Justinian’s time the development of that 
great body of ecclesiastical privilege and jurisdiction, which in med- 
izval Europe was to overshadow and seriously to encumber the civil 
authority, had gone. We see an emperor legislating in the spirit of 4 
Becket and can understand how this was possible only when we realize 
that his position in ecclesiastical matters was more nearly that of the 
Tsar of Russia than of Henry If. Beyond Justinian, the immense 
step was taken, when this ecclesiastical privilege was declared inde- 
pendent, not merely of the subordinate civil authorities, but also of 
the supreme (royal or imperial) authority and traced back to higher 
sanctions than the emperor’s edicts. Yet that step also was, perhaps, 
a logical advance from the principles that underlay Justinian’s legis- 
lation. 

The laws De rebus sacris show an extraordinary care of the perpet- 
uity of the church’s possessions, conceived in the spirit opposite to 
the English statute of Mortmain. Alienation of the church’s real 
property was, at first, never to be permitted. Real estate could not 
be conveyed even under the forms of emphyteusis and fee-farm. 
Restitution and severe penalties were imposed upon both parties who 
violated this. In his later movel/ae Justinian found it necessary to 
mitigate this strictness, in cases where the church had debts that could 
not be otherwise discharged, but the bishop and the civil magistrate 
had to decide that each special case came dona fide under this excep- 
tion. The church at Jerusalem was also made an exception, because 
it had to entertain all the pilgrims of the world. Movables could 
only be alienated for the redemption of captives. 

De personis sacris treats of monks and nuns, of bishops, and of the 
other clergy, and of deaconesses. Monks and nuns are to be subject 
to the bishop. Men and women are not to live in the same monas- 
tery, which they still did in the ancient British church ; if they already 
are doing so, they shall separate. The law is strict in every way about 
the separation of the sexes and the confinement of the religious, who 
are not to wander from their own houses. The freedom of the elec- 
tion of abbots and abbesses is secured. The election is not necessarily 
to go by seniority. Monks and nuns, as also the clergy, are not liable 
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for military or civil service or to be made guardians, though the clergy 
may be executors. On the other hand, no curialis or cohortalis may 
become a monk or a clergyman without special permission, and such 
persons may then become celibate clergymen only. The bishops, but 
not their clergy, are exempt from the parriae potestas. Priests, if mar- 
ried, must be married to virgins, and before ordination. Bishops 
may not be married. Non-residence of the clergy is legislated against, 
especially their flocking up to the capital. Provincial synods must be 
held biennially. Excommunication is restrained, the beginning of a 
feeling that came out in the constitutions of Clarendon. 

The most interesting part of the work is perhaps De episcopal 
audientia. In all purely ecclesiastical cases the bishop has sole juris- 
diction. So also, with considerable qualification, in civil cases between 
clerics and, with consent of the layman, between a cleric and a layman, 
though at first, here only as arbitrator. In criminal cases the clergy 
have not yet made good their claim. The bishop has extensive over- 
sight over the civil authority in the cases of charitable and religious 
bequests, and the care of exposed children, and of orphans, luna- 
tics, and fallen women. These are long steps toward the extravagant 
ecclesiastical privilege of the Middle Ages, and the great interest of this 
book lies in the foundation, which it shows was here laid for that 
superstructure. The student of medieval church history will find it 
very valuable. 


FREDERICK S. ARNOLD. 
GRACE CHAPEL, 


New York. 


GESCHICHTE DER VANDALEN. Von Lupwic ScumiptT. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1901. Pp. iv-+203. M.5. 


THIs monograph upon the history of the Vandals abounds in schol- 
arly research, but is a book to be shunned by the reader sensitive to 
literary form. The references are either cited in footnotes or embraced 
by parentheses in the body of the text, with no apparent rule of prac- 
tice ; there are no paragraphs to break the monotony of the page, and 
there is no index. 

After tracing the early history of the Vandals the author proceeds 
to show the causes which made the Vandal conquest possible. He shows 
how the Vandals found support in the half-savage tribes around Atlas, 
and from the sect of the Donatists. But the nature of the Roman rule in 
Africa as a foreign domination is not enough emphasized. The roots of 
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the Donatist heresy were deep in the native population ; the strength of 
orthodoxy was in the official class. The devastation wrought by the 
invaders from Tangiers to Tripoli was terrible, but much of it must be 
laid to the licentiousness of the Moor, the vengeance of the revolting 
slaves, and the fanaticism of the heretic. The blind and wanton 
destruction typified in the word “ vandalism” is not wholly just. Dr. 
Schmidt proves that Genseric— he prefers this form of the name — 
made the Vandal rule popular with the people of Africa; that Mauri- 
tania was happier under it than under the late Roman domination. 
The most valuable chapter of the book, where he presents most that is 
new, is that upon the institutions of the Vandal kingdom. It is hard 
not to believe that the author here becomes a special pleader. Was 
the Vandal government so pacific and mild? Was there little violent 
dispossession of Roman proprietors, seeing that they were of the Roman 
official class? The author seems to have exhausted German authori- 
ties upon the subject, but the fine work of the French historians and 
archeologists, with the exception of Diehl, seems to be unappreciated. 
English research has been wholly ignored. Bury’s Later Roman Empire, 
Freeman’s brilliant essay in the English Historical Review upon the 
treason of Count Boniface, and Holmes’s Churches in North Africa, the 
luminous Hulsean prize essay of 1895, all fail of mention. One misses 
also the work of the Mohammedan scholar, El Kairouani. 


J. W. THompPson. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LES GRANDS PHILOSOPHES. SAINT ANSELME. PAR LE COMTE 
DomET DE VoRGES, membre étranger de _ 1’Académie 
Romaine de Saint-Thomas, président honoraire de la 
Societé de Saint-Thomas d’Aquin de Paris, etc. Paris: 
Alcan, 1901. Pp. vi+329. Fr. 5. 

THE name of Anselm almost inevitably suggests the most distinc- 
tive and original of his contributions to theology, the famous onto- 
logical argument for the existence of God. This argument has had a 
history important enough to warrant a strong interest in its origin. 
Accepted with more or less reserve by many of Anselm’s successors 
and modified by Descartes, it was given its death blow, as it seemed, 
by Kant. But in a changed form it soon reappeared as the chief argu- 
ment of an important school of modern philosophy. The change in 
the form of the argument, however, must be kept clearly in mind. 
Otherwise the use of the same term to indicate the argument of 
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Anselm and that of the Hegelian and neo-Hegelian idealists is con- 
fusing to the student. The modern argument is more strictly the 
ontological argument. That of Anselm might better be designated 
as ideological, if I may be allowed an unaccustomed use of this term. 
For Anselm sought from the nature of our idea of God to prove his 
existence, whereas the modern idealist who uses the ontological argu- 
ment seeks to prove the existence of God from the nature of being in 
general, and concludes that for anything to be at all means that it 
exists as an element in the all-embracing, conscious life of the abso- 
lute, or God.* While both forms of the argument have the same goal, 
they start from different centers. The pre-Kantian argument started 
with the idea of God existent in the mind; the post-Kantian, with the 
idea of being, which it elaborates dialectically. For the rest, the old 
form of the argument was very short ; the modern is very long. 

Any suggestion of such a transformation in the ontological argu- 
ment, or of its use by modern idealists, is wanting in the present 
volume. But meager space is given to Kant’s criticism, and the state- 
ment fails to make the point of his attack clear. Hegel’s attitude also 
receives but brief attention. Far more space is devoted to the opini- 
ons of Catholic theologians concerning the validity of the argument, 
which in its Anselmic form might well have received short shrift. 

The author does well in emphasizing the other elements of Anselm’s 
theology, and it would be interesting, if space permitted, to follow 
him through the chapters dealing with the criterion of truth, the 
nature of the soul, freedom, and allied topics. The entire discussion 
is made to yield comparisons with the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. 
The opinions of the “angelic doctor” are, of course, accepted in 
thoroughly orthodox fashion. Apropos of the relation of Anselm to 
Thomas Aquinas, the thesis presented is that the Aristotelian philos- 
ophy of the thirteenth century was not a complete transformation of 
earlier views, but that the chief solutions which it offered existed even 
in the eleventh century, though confessedly in much less exact and 
developed form. In keeping with this view the author seeks to mini- 
mize the realism of Anselm’s teaching. There break through the dis- 
cussion, however, indications of the motives which drove such a thinker 
to realism. Thus, ¢. g., in the doctrine of the Trinity nominalism 
was abhorrent because it seemed to lead inevitably to tri-Theism. 

The book is written in clear and pleasing style, and illustrates in 


Cf, e. g. the elaborate use of this argument by PRoFEsSOR ROYCE in Zhe 
World and the Individual. 
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this respect the merits of the school from which it issues. On the 
other hand, its defects are obvious. With considerable freedom of 
thought, within the limits allowed by Roman theology, there goes an 
easy credulity which, at times, is painfully childish. Miracles ascribed 
by tradition to the holy archbishop are recounted without any sugges- 
tion of criticism, and the Christian theology of the thirteenth century 
is regarded as a scientifically complete system of thought. How 
invulnerable is pious (?) credulity when the conscience is enlisted in 
its support by the belief that intellectual doubt is moral delinquency. 


WALTER GoopNow EVERETT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Providence, R. I. 


QUELLEN UND FORSCHUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN 
Mystik. Von RupoLtF LANGENBERG. Bonn: P. Hanstein’s 
Verlag, 1902. Pp. xi+ 204. M 5. 

THE portion of Holland’s religious history which appeals to our 
sympathies more than any other is probably the mysticism of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of course, we do not forget 
William of Orange and the Spanish barbarities, nor the synod of Dort 
and the controversies which were waged around it. There is some- 
thing genial in the pietistic movement which claims such names as 


Ruysbroeck, Gerard de Groote, John Celle, Radewyns, Broderinck, and 
Thomas 4 Kempis and the convents of Zwolle and Windesheim. The 
Brothers of the Common Life were in the deeper sense precursors of 
the Reformation, not because they made public protest against unscrip- 
tural ceremonials and dogmas, but because they were striving after 
close communion with God by inward devotions and scriptural 
studies. 


Langenberg gives us a fresh insight into the piety of those two 
centuries in the Lowlands, that loosely defined territory from Cologne 
and Aachen to the western side of Holland and Belgium, where the 
High German shaded off into Dutch. Here we have, first of all, the 
lost tract on simony, De Simonia ad beguttas, written by Gerard de 
Groote. Langenberg found the manuscript in the convent of Frens- 
wegen, near Nordhorn. Of Groote’s writings we have only a small 
number in Latin and a few sermons and translations. When he died 
in 1384 the pope was adjudicating his case upon his appeal from the 
decision of the archbishop of Utrecht. The decision went against 
him, but he lives as the advocate of a practical form of piety. He was 
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a sort of Theodore Fliedner of the time. He went alongside of the 
church in all its ritual and in fact was called a “‘ hammer of the heretics, ’’* 
and yet through sermon and writing and benefaction he breathed out 
a new spirit of helpful religious devotion and admonition. He knew 
Ruysbroeck and spent several days with him at Groenendal, but prob- 
ably too much is said when Dr. Lea calls him the “ most distinguished 
disciple of Ruysbroeck.” How far Groote was dependent upon him, 
as a pupil is upon the master, we do not know. Certainly Ruys- 
broeck’s life was one of retirement, Groote’s one rather of public 
activity. 

In this long-lost tract Groote gives answer to a question propounded 
by some Beguines who had asked whether it was simony to purchase a 
prebend in a Beguine convent. The author says that simony “ pre- 
vails very much everywhere,” and that it was not punished by the 
church. He declares that it is simony when the place purchased 
involves spiritual prerogatives. He goes on to apply the principle to 
civil offices and declares it to be simony when they are purchased for 
money. The work is written in Low German. It is valuable, not as 
an argument, but for the insight which it gives to the pious circles of 
the Lowlands at that time. 

The other documents with which Langenberg’s volume is filled are 
also valuable for this end. Here we have a poem on the wise and 
foolish virgins : 

Van viff juncfrouwen de wis weren 
Unde van vif dwasen wilt nu hir leren. 


Another is on the evils of the May pole and dancing. A third is 
a translation of Bernard’s Jesu dulcis memoria, and in the same tender 
pulsation of style. Here are rules for good living, some of them taken 
from Ephesians on the relations of man and wife ; and here is a letter 
on “ Unchastity, or against Earthly Love,” by a monk to a niece of 
Miinster who had yielded up her virtue. The kinsman warns young 
women against displays of dress and gestures, intended to attract 
young men, especially on the cathedral square. The volume closes 
with a chapter on the relation of the mystics of the Lowlands to Meister 
Eckart — a subject the author has before discussed in a dissertation 
in 1899. His conclusion is that we are completely in the dark about 
any immediate connection between them. 

If Langenberg publishes the hitherto lost Latin writings of Groote 


*See HANSEN, Quellen und Untersuchungen sur Geschichte des Hexenwesens, p. 361. 
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which he announces he has found, he may prove to be the chief con- 
tributor to our knowledge of that good man since Thomas 4 Kempis 
wrote four hundred years ago and more. 


Davip S. SCHAFF. 
LANE SEMINARY, 


Cincinnati, O. 


Diz BRODER ALFONSO UND JUAN DE VALDES. Zwei Lebensbilder 
aus der Geschichte der Reformation in Spanien und Italien. 
Von WILHELM SCHLATTER. Basel: R. Reich, 1901. Pp. v+ 
244. M.4. 

THIS monograph on the twin brothers, Alfonso and Juan de Valdés, 
is based on careful study of the sources, and is a really valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the reformatory movements in Spain and 
Italy during the Reformation. Alfonso was secretary to Charles V., 
and an enthusiastic and valued friend of Erasmus. He defended the 
sack of Rome asa judgment of God on the pope, lent his friendly 
mediation to Melancthon at the diet of Augsburg at a time when the 
friends of the cause were timid and few, but was repelled by Luther’s 
quarrelsomeness and remained to the end a humanist and Erasmian. 

His brother Juan idled away ten years of his youth with the romances 
of chivalry, but ended by becoming a religious teacher of remarkable 
spiritual elevation and power. He was a man of weak body, but of 
acute mind, a self-restrained, Christian gentleman, a writer of remark- 
able fertility, and an author of classic Spanish style. He wrote a treatise 
on his native tongue at a time when everybody was mad for Latin, and 
was the first, so far as we know, to translate the Bible into Spanish 
from the original. He wrote expositions of the Scriptures that are 
modern in their grammatical and historical method and their rejection 
of allegory, and also in their delicate psychological insight. He wasa 
layman, a self-taught theologian, modern, too, in his distrust of dogma 
and his self-limitation to religious experience. He was the spiritual 
guide of cultured men, and of women like Julia Gonzaga and Vittoria 
Colonna, the inspirer of eminent preachers like Ochino, the moving 
spirit of the reformatory movement in Naples, which was nipped in the 
bud by the Inquisition. His early death probably saved him from rup- 
ture with the church or martyrdom. 

The author gives us excellent summaries of his books and his teach- 
ing; he fails to trace the spiritual ancestry of Valdés. He was not a 
Lutheran. He was so little a Calvinist that Calvin and Beza united 
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with the Holy Office in destroying his chief work, the 110 Considera- 
tions. He has been charged with being an Anabaptist. Schlatter 
defends him against so grievous an accusation. But it is clear that he 
belongs to none of the doctrinal types of the Reformation, and that he 
does belong to that older evangelical school to which Tauler and the 
Deutsche Theologie belong, and by that fact he is more closely related 
to the Anabaptists than to the German or Swiss Reformers. I surmise 
that the author has missed the most interesting and important histor- 
ical meaning of the man by his unwillingness to recognize that con- 
nection. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


PHILIPP MELANCHTHON: Ein Lebensbild. Von GrorG ELLIn- 
GER. Mit einem Bildnis Melanchthons. Berlin: Gaertner. 
1902. Pp. xvi +624. 

A NEw life of Melanchthon may be justified either by the accumu- 
lation of new materials for it or by the desire to reach a circle of 
readers hitherto but little interested in the subject. Both these 
reasons have made their influence felt in the production of this book. 
Since the appearance of Schmidt’s Life and Writings of Melanchthon 
in 1861, many pamphlets concerning him have been published, each 
containing some small discovery, and all together affording a rich 
gleaning. The memorial year 1897 was especially prolific of these 
brochures. Ellinger has made good use of them. He has been led 
to write also by the desire to extend the knowledge of Melanchthon 
among the German people, to many of whom he is little more than an 
honored name. 

But this book is not adapted to the popular taste. Though “a 
hero of the Reformation,” Melanchthon is not a popular hero. His 
quiet and uneventful life was one which no literary skill can make 
romantic to the world at large. But were it in itself more stirring and 
fascinating, Ellinger would not be read by many of the common 
people. For, first, his book is too bulky. And it is too bulky because it 
is diffuse. He seems to have supposed that condensation would make 
it difficult for ordinary readers, whereas few of them will have leisure 
for his prolixity. But, still further, his book lacks a dramatic element 
which he might have given it. In this respect it contrasts strongly 
with Richard’s Philipp Melanchthon, which consists largely of excerpts 
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from letters and other documents of the sixteenth century, and is 
varied with dialogues and anecdotes from the pens of eye-witnesses. 
Ellinger has worked everything over in his own language, often to the 
sacrifice of vigor, of point, of raciness. 

But, after we have made these deductions, the value of the book 
remains great. It shows us, more clearly than any other biography of 
Melanchthon, the formation of his character, the genesis of his opin- 
ions and conduct, and the motives which led him to change his views 
of Christian doctrine at certain points. Its delineation of the inner 
Melanchthon has not been equalled. Especially is it to be com- 
mended for its frank abandonment of all efforts to make Melanchthon 
and Luther see exactly alike, and for its recognition of the early and 
long-continued divergence of some of their opinions. It is refreshing 
also in its portraiture of those characteristics of Luther by which 


Melanchthon was frequently wounded. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BisHop BuTLer. By W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford, and Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church,Oxford. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1901. Pp. vii+ 262. $1, met. 


Two ELABORATE and sumptuous editions of Bishop Butler’s works 
have been published within the last six years. This would seem to 
indicate that they still have an interest for the reading public—a matter 
of no surprise when we reflect how much there is in the temper and 
methods of Butler which falls in with the needs of our times and suits 
its scientific spirit. This new book, in no way pretending to compete 
with these larger works, has yet a worthy object of its own, which is: 
first, to view Butler in his historical setting, “‘to see him in the light 
of the times in which he lived, the questions with which his thoughts 
were occupied, the controversies in which he bore so leading a part.” 
But, in the second place, the author endeavors to appraise the value of 
Butler’s contributions to English thought. This task, philosophical 
rather than historical, is difficult, and requires here as elsewhere the 
ability and learning to separate the solid and permanent element in 
his writings from the more or less ephemeral and transitory. So only 
can the lessons of abiding interest be determined. Of these lessons 
which Butler taught, the author—rightly, as it seems to me—gives 
first place to his vindication of the originality, independence, and 
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authority of conscience. This truth is the bedrock on which Butler’s 
whole system rests, and crops up in Sermons, Dissertation on Virtue, 
and Analogy alike. Against this ultimate belief the skepticism of the 
times beats in vain, and will ever do so. 

Again, the author points out suggestively how, while Butler’s con- 
temporaries approach God from the side of the logical intellect, he 
himself advanced to the belief from the side of conscience —a point 
in which modern theology, especially the Ritschlian type, is continu- 
ous with Butler. Buta third characteristic of Butler’s writings must 
not be omitted—the conspicuous fairness and impartiality with which 
he states his case. This is Butler’s great moral merit. Butler deserves 
honorable distinction among all theologians for his readiness to 
face unwelcome and unpalatable truths, if only they are supported by 
sufficient evidence. Closely connected with this was his clear appre- 
hension of the great extent of human ignorance. All this, and much 
more, Mr. Spooner sets forth with admirable insight and poise, and 
the book is to be heartily recommended as an introduction to the great 
Analogy. 

One feels like adding that such a mind as Butler’s has a peculiar 
value and a special message for times of transition like our own, when 
discovery is active and speculation almost unlimited. For what men 
at such times need more than anything else is “in patience to possess 
their souls,” and this is just the frame of mind which the bishop’s 
works inculcate and encourage. 


GerorcE B. FOSTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ENGLAND AND THE Hoty SEE: Aw Essay TowaArDs REUNION. 
By SPENCER Jones, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Pp. 440. $2.25. 

Tuis is a curious book. The author is a clergyman of the Angli- 
can communion, though it is hard to divest oneself of the feeling that 
he must be a Roman priest. The whole atmosphere of the book is 
decidedly papal. The design of the volume is the promotion of the 
reunion of Western Christendom, especially the reunion of the Angli- 
can and Roman branches. The way to doit, according to the author, 
is as simple as falling off a log. Some center of union is necessary. 
Rome, being the largest and oldest religious body, seems the proper 
center. Now, it is evident from long experience that Rome will not 
change. The Protestant bodies often do change. The thing, then, 
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to do is for the changing bodies to flock to the unchanging — for us 
all to seek union with Rome. If the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, why Mahomet must go to the mountain! It is probable 
that many people will say such talk is neither sane nor serious, but 
the author does not think so. He really seems to think that there 
could be such a method of reunion. The arguments he uses are 
ingenious, but they are often flimsy and superficial, and he goes over 
a great deal of old straw which has been threshed a hundred times. 
But all this does not prevent his saying many good and pointed things, 
and while his style is jagged he is often interesting. He makes a good 
point in exposing the absurd notions so many Protestants have about 
Roman Catholics, thinking, for example, that their religion consists 
in crossings, etc., and prayers to the Virgin. He shows that the 
Roman church nurtured some of the loftiest types of personal religion 
and sacrifice of self for Christ’s sake that the world has ever known. 
He punctures the bladder that Romanists do not read the Bible or 
preach the Bible. He shows, what is known to every scholar, that the 
sermons of the priests and friars in the Middle Ages were crammed full 
of scripture, and that before Luther was born many editions of the 
German Bible were in free circulation. He also shows how absurd 
much of the Protestant talk about Jesuits really is. When, however, 
you meet such statements as the one on p. 110, that Peter was the 
visible head of the council of Jerusalem, or the one on p. 315, that the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin has ever formed part of the 
original revelation committed to the apostles, you close the book in 
despair. 


CLINTON LOCKE. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


A History OF THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. By WILLIAM BLAIR 
Neatsy, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1901. Pp. 
xli+ 348. 6s. 

THE author is the well-educated son of a somewhat eminent mem- 
ber of the Plymouth Brotherhood, and, having for many years been 
intimately associated with Brethrenism in its various phases, is in a 
position to enter sympathetically into the higher and nobler features 
of the movement and at the same time to appreciate to the full the 
weaknesses and pettinesses of the system. He has the advantage of 
being the first to attempt a connected history of this remarkable move- 
ment and of having had access to all sources of information, printed, 
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written, and oral. It is probable that no other individual could have 
commanded so complete a body of information. Understanding the 
spirit of the movement as no outsider could hope to do, and now fully 
emancipated from the thraldom of its dominant ideas, his qualifica- 
tions for his task are well-nigh ideal. The author’s scrupulous care to 
‘state the exact facts and to point out the degrees of credibility, where 
certainty cannot be attained, is manifest on nearly every page. Owing 
to the nature of the subject-matter, the work is literally filled with con- 
troversial materials. While the volume before us is a most admirable 
piece of work, its story is inexpressibly dreary and sad. The irony of 
the situation is most remarkable. Repudiating his own church (the 
Church of England) and all other denominations of Christians as apos- 
tate because of their sectarianism (gathering, as he said they did, not 
to the name of Christ, but to some particular doctrine or practice or 
to some party leader), Darby became himself the most arbitrary and 
intolerant of all party leaders, and carried the principle of sectarianism 
further than it was ever carried in the whole history of Christianity. 
Professing to be guided in everything by the Spirit of God, he mani- 
fested in his attitude toward such of his followers as came to differ 
from him in some point of speculative theology an intolerance, a ran- 
cor, a willingness to impute improper motives, and a disregard for 
truthfulness that are hard to reconcile with his remarkable devoutness; 
his half-century of ceaseless and self-sacrificing labors, and his gentle 
and affectionate bearing toward those that remained faithful to him. 
Any attempt to characterize the movement or to indicate the schisms 
that have occurred, and their causes, would unduly prolong this notice. 
It must suffice to call attention to Darby’s view of the church and to 
his mode of exercising discipline. He limited the church of Christ 
to those who were “ gathered to Christ’s name” in complete agreement 
with himself as regards open ministry, rigorous exclusion from com- 
munion of all who in doctrine or in practice were out of accord with 
his teachings, and all other matters of doctrine and practice. He 
denied the existence of local churches. The unity of the church he 
constantly insisted upon. The retention in its fellowship of a member 
whose doctrine or practice differed from his own by any local assembly 
was a sufficient ground for the disfellowshiping of the entire assembly. 
When an assembly had been disfellowshiped all other assemblies were 
required to refuse communion with any individual member of it. If 
a member of an assembly otherwise in good fellowship communed with 
a member of a disfellowshiped assembly and was not disciplined there- 
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for by his own assembly, the latter likewise incurred the penalty of 
excommunication. It was not the privilege of a Darbyite assembly in 
any part of the world to hold aloof from a controversy that had arisen 
in any assembly. Each assembly must consider and pronounce upon 
every question that might be mooted in any assembly and exclude any 
member that refused to accept Darby’s view, or itself as a whole suffer 
exclusion from the brotherhood. The point in dispute might be purely 
speculative, and, to any sane mind, of very slight importance. The 
result of this view of the church and this method of exercising disci- 
pline has been endless subdivision, the various parties not only disfel- 
lowshiping each other and refusing even to sustain social relations 
with each other, but also charging each other freely with untruthful- 
ness and imposture. Brethrenism from the first laid great stress on 
premillennialism and the study of the prophetical Scriptures with refer- 
ence to this doctrine. It has greatly promoted a certain kind of bibli- 
cal study and a certain kind of evangelism. But the system as such 
has experienced a complete reductio ad absurdum. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 


Waco, Tex. 


LE LIVRE DE LA PRIERE ANTIQUE. Par R. P. Dom FERNAND 
CasrOL, Prieur de Farnborough. Paris: Oudin, 1900. Pp. 


xvii+573. Fr. 3.75. 

Das GEBET IN DER ALTESTEN CHRISTENHEIT. Eine geschichtliche 
Untersuchung. Von EpUARD FREIHERRN VON DER GOLTZ, 
Pastor zu Deyelsdorf. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. xvi+ 
368. M. 6.80. 

Tue similarity of titles would naturally suggest that these two 
monographs not only have the same topic, but are alike in intention. 
Yet but a little reading in each reveals the fact that, however close they 
may be in the objects which they consider, their points of view are so 
far apart that they seem hardly to belong together. They offer a 
striking illustration of how diverse are the angles from which antiquity 
is regarded by modernity, especially where ecclesiastical influences 
strike in to fix the method of vision and the media through which 
the facts are seen. For this very reason, however, there is a peculiar 
suggestiveness in examining the two books in close succession. 

Father Cabrol is a Benedictine monk, brought by his position as 
prior of Farnborough into contact with minds not born into the tradi- 
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tions of Rome. He has written his book, therefore, as an apologetic 
and a manual for inquirers. ‘If the church,” he says in his preface, 
“is, as we believe, the true society founded by Christ and blessed by 
God, not only ought she to teach her members to pray, but also her 
prayer ought to be the most excellent, the most true, and the most effi- 
cacious.” The entire purpose of the book is to show how elaborate 
and how fine is the provision of the manuals of the church, particularly 
the Breviary and the Missal, for this purpose, and at the same time to 
offer to those who may not know them the means to understand them 
and to use them as devout Catholics do. He justly complains that 
many Protestants show themselves at great disadvantage when they 
inveigh against usages that they have not actually learned to know. 

But to this half-polemic purpose is added a considerable amount of 
historical enthusiasm, which would carefully trace the growth of usages 
in a purely scientific spirit. Evidently the author has been a diligent 
student of the treatises of his own school of research. His many ref- 
erences and his critical remarks evince a wide acquaintance with the 
technical literature of the subject and a power to assimilate it. The 
difficulty here is, as always for such students, that they are bound to 
assume that what the church has ordained from time to time is endowed 
with a “divine right,” and not seriously to be criticized either as to 
logical consistency or as to practical efficiency. The peril of liturgiol- 
atry is not easy to escape under such conditions. 

The plan of the book includes the following parts. After showing 
how much of the Biblical formule of prayer is incorporated into “the 
liturgy,” though without indicating whether wisely utilized or not, 
there follows a suggestive sketch of early Christian usages as to assem- 
blies, formule and customs of prayer — all pressed somewhat far in 
justifying the Roman Catholic claims as to the authority of antiquity, 
but of real value in itself nevertheless. The next sections treat of the 
historic usages connected with the day, the week, and the year, of the 
adoration of Christ, of the Virgin, and the saints, of the sanctification 
of edifices and cemeteries, and of various ritual implements, like oil, 
lights, incense, and bells, and of the rituals connected with baptism, 
confession, pilgrimages, sickness, and death, ordinations of every 
degree, marriage, and burial. Finally, a collection of forms of prayer 
for various occasions and times is made up of well-selected extracts 
from patristic literature, some in the original Greek or Latin and some 
rendered into French. (Incidentally it is proper to remark that either 
the author or his printer needs to make a new study of Greek accents 
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and breathings, which are rather recklessly tossed about in a way to 
make the punctilious grieve.) 

In spite of the writer’s care in referring to all the varieties of prayer 
usages in the Catholic liturgical system, and of his apparent desire to 
trace the genesis of these usages from very early times, and of his ful- 
ness of reference on many details to authorities, we must confess that 
the total value of his treatise is disappointingly small, except for pop- 
ular information. It embodies no specially independent research. It 
avoids critical and philosophical questions. It constantly betrays what 
must be called a shallowness of reflection and of experience about 
prayer that seems to be due to a lifelong slavery to formalism in wor- 
ship. The scholar finds himself in doubt whether the book contains 
anything not readily accessible elsewhere, while the more general reader 
gains nothing especially stimulating from it except a new sense of the 
multifariousness of the Catholic system. Those who would be spe- 
cially benefited by it— namely, the many Protestants who have no idea 
of how a serious and cultivated priest thinks about his system — are not 
likely to take time to read and digest it. 

The moment we turn to von der Goltz’s book we find ourselves in 
a totally different atmosphere. This is a treatise on the doctrine and 
substance of prayer, rather than on its mere liturgical history. Yet the 
method is rigidly historical —a study of the matter of prayer as treated, 
first, by Jesus; second, by Paul; third, by the Early Christian period 
generally; and fourth, by the medizval church as it gradually took 
shape at the end of that period. To this survey is added an exhaustive 
collection of prayer forms from the New Testament and from early 
patristic writings. A mere glance at the table of contents, at some of 
the notes, at the minute indexes of passages and early documents 
quoted, shows that this is a sweepingly thorough piece of work, elabo- 
rate, precise, critical. 

But when one begins to read in earnest he discovers that the writer 
is much more than a keen searcher after data. He is an analyst and 
interpreter of the first order. We wonder whether there is a better 
summary available of the material about prayer in the New Testament, 
including both the Christian teachings about the prayer attitude and the 
early illustrations of how that attitude expressed itself in words. The 
author is perfectly at home in the modern criticism of the New Testa- 
ment and marshals his treatment accordingly, but his criticism does not 
clog the step of his determination to find in the teachings and utter- 
ances of Jesus and of the great apostle the injunctions and implications 
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that have lasting significance. As illustrations it is enough to refer to 
the masterly handling of the Lord’s prayer (pp. 35-53), or of the prayer 
in John, chap. 17 (pp. 30-35), which he freely admits is not a verbal 
transcript, but a true “picture of the Savior” nevertheless, or of the 
relation of Paul to the development of the Christian prayer idea (pp. 
81-122). In summing up his results regarding Jesus he urges that the 
main thing to observe is the new Gedetsgeist that he exhibited and taught 
—the spirit of a child with his father—a spirit which our author 
acknowledges in advance was not always properly appreciated by the 
periods that followed, but which not even persistent ecclesiastical mis- 
conception could repress or set aside. The chief conservative influ- 
ence in the evolution of Christian prayer—apart from the general 
guidance of the Spirit among believers—he finds in the notable indi- 
cations given by Paul, a true “man of prayer,” of how prayer was to 
be maintained and cultivated in the church, with emphasis always upon 
praise, thanksgiving, trust, and the inner needs of individual expe- 
rience. 

As the author passes to consider prayer in later periods it is signifi- 
cant that the working of his analytical acumen leads him to trace in 
the phenomena before him certain elements of the prayer attitude 
(Gebetsgesinnung), especially veracity, humility, purity of heart, assur- 
ance, and the like—elements which he rightly calls “ atholisierend,” 
though not consistently recognized as such. The ideality of standpoint 
which such an analysis as this implies does not interfere with the cool, 
critical examination of the rather scattered and somewhat puzzling 
references to prayer in Clement’s First Epistle, in the Didaché, in 
Ignatius, Justin, the new-found collection of Serapion, Hippolytus, and 
Books VII and VIII of the Apostolic Constitutions — all of which are 
discussed briefly, but with conspicuous insight. 

The examination of the growth of usage in the more definitely 
ecclesiastical periods that followed the first century is far more rapid 
and sketchy, but touches suggestively upon confession of sin, general 
intercession, the eucharistic prayers, prayers for catechumens and at 
baptism, ordination prayers, and prayers at morning and evening and at 
meals. To this section follows an able summary of early treatises upon 
the subject of prayer, as by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, with somewhat extended notices of the treatment of the 
subject in the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, among the Gnostics 
generally, and in the older martyrologies—thus covering the develop- 
ment during the first three centuries. It is confessed that the first 
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impression of the progress is that of degeneration, simply because what 
is found contrasts so poorly with the simple and lofty ideal set up by 
Christianity’s founder. But it is also urged that we have no right to 
condemn the formalistic and occasionally fantastic experiments of 
these times, but should rather trace in them the struggling to the sur- 
face of principles and tendencies to which only the lapse of time could 
give regnancy and permanency. Possibly it is fair to say that in the 
difficulty of assimilating and adopting Christ’s principle of prayer 
which his earlier followers seem to have experienced lies an important 
evidence of how novel and profound was the revelation that he brought 
of what prayer really is. 

We cannot help wondering whether by this time the authors of 
these two books have each read the other’s work, and, if so, what each 
has thought. We suspect that the Roman prior has far more to learn 
than the Protestant pastor of the inner richness of this important sub- 
ject. Certainly the treatise of the latter has infinitely greater practical 
value to most evangelical students, unless they are unacquainted with 
the rudiments of liturgical history. 


Wa po S. PRatTT. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Zur GESCHICHTE DER KATHOLISCHEN BEICHTE. Von Dr. P. A. 
Krirscu. Mit oberheitlicher Approbation. Wiirzburg: Gdbel 
& Scherer, 1902. Pp.225. M. 2.40. 

ZuR GESCHICHTE DER EVANGELISCHEN BEICHTE. J. Die katho- 
lische Beichtpraxis bei Beginn der Reformation und Luthers 
Stellung dazu in den Anfangen seiner Wirksamkeit. Von Pas- 
TOR E. FiscuHer, Seminaroberlehrer in Sagan. Leipzig: 
Dieterich’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1902. Pp. vii+216. 
M. 4.50. 

THESE two writers have no reference to each other, yet their books 
present very well the opposing sides of the controversy about the 
Roman Catholic confessional. 

Dr. Kirsch was moved to defend the confessional by an attack of 
the Swiss Old Catholic bishop, Herzog. He finds authority for it in 
the scriptures and in the practice of the church as early as Tertullian, 
and produces one of the best of the brief affirmative arguments. He 
admits that the practice of the early church differed in form from that 
which now prevails, but maintains that “in essence it was exactly the 
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same.” He is able to do this with some show of reason by taking 
advantage of the prevalent fondness for the doctrine of evolution and 
the readiness of men to identify existing customs with any hint of 
those distantly resembling them which may be found in the dawn of 
history and to apply biological theories to all human institutions. 

Fischer gives us the opening chapters of a history of confession in 
the Lutheran church. But preparatory to this, he reviews much of the 
historic ground which Kirsch selects for his defense. He is chiefly 
concerned, however, with the state of the Roman Catholic confessional 
at the beginning of the Reformation, with the attitude of growing hos- 
tility to it which Luther assumed, and with his efforts to preserve a 
modified form of it. Later chapters will relate the varying fortunes 
of this Protestant confessional in the Lutheran church. The chief 
interest of the present instalment centers in its unsparing exhibition 
of the corruptions of the Roman Catholic confessional at the opening 
of the sixteenth century. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ETUDES D’ HISTOIRE ET DE THEOLOGIE POSITIVE. Par PIERRE 
BaTIFFOL, Recteur de |’Institut Catholique de Toulouse. 
Paris: Lecoffre, 1902. Pp. viii + 311. Fr. 3.50. 


THE author in his discussions proposes to consider nothing but facts 
established by ancient documents or texts. Still, in the spirit of a loyal 
Roman Catholic, he assumes that the church has solved the problems 
pertaining to the sacraments, the clerical order and penance. Never- 
theless evolution, the law of the continuity of historical phenomena, 
has, in our day, raised doctrinal problems unknown to ancient theo- 
logians ; and while the author indulges to some extent in theological 
discussion, he is chiefly interested in the evolution of the phenomena 
that pertain to the church, leaving the doctrinal problems that thereby 
emerge to be solved by the ecclesiastical authorities constituted for 
that purpose. 

First, he thoroughly discusses the arcanum. He asserts that the 
term “arcanum” was not invented by the Roman Catholics, but in 
the seventeenth century by the distinguished Protestant, Daillé. By 
the testimony of the fathers, he shows that the Arcanum had no exist- 
ence before the third century. It was then simply a catechetical rule. 
In order that the catechumens might be suitably impressed with the 
awful solemnity of the sacraments, some facts concerning them were 
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withheld. According to our author, this is all there is of the hotly 
debated Arcanum. 

He also considers at length the subject of penance. In doing so 
he purposely omits all reference to the New Testament and considers 
penance only as an ecclesiastical phenomenon. Early in the Christian 
era men were supposed to be made absolutely pure in baptism. Some 
taught that thereafter they must live like the angels; and if they 
sinned there was no longer any hope of their salvation. Others, like 
the Pastor of Hermas, taught that even those who committed the 
greatest sins after baptism could be forgiven and saved on the condi- 
tion of sincere repentance, but that such sinners must make their souls 
suffer, must humiliate and mortify them. The author traces the evo- 
lution of this doctrine down through several centuries, setting forth 
the power to forgive conferred on martyrs and bishops. He takes up 
the theological discussions of penitence and reveals the discordance of 
Catholic theologians. In this part of the book he very severely criti- 
cises Henry Charles Lea, declaring that “he is a Protestant of the 
kind whose Protestantism is exclusively an anti-Catholicism.” 

The primitive hierarchy also receives his attention. In the New 
Testament he finds bishops, also called presbyters, and deacons. 
These two orders formed a hierarchy that governed the laity. The 
meaning of éxxAyoia is an assembly, but came to designate the 
whole group of Christians in any given place. When inalocal church 
one of several bishops was invested with supremacy, the others became 
a subordinate order. ‘‘ We priests are the successors of the primitive 
bishops, not of the presbyters.’”’ And this was the manner of their 
evolution. Elder or presbyter was a title of honor given to the 
earliest converts, benefactors, and patrons of the church, like Nymphas, 
Philemon, and Aquila. The recipient of the title was thereby placed 
at the head of the community of believers, without any priestly func- 
tion. This primitive eldership was the original envelope of the 
hierarchy. It disappeared because it was simply a preparatory form. 
If we may still further illustrate the author’s conception, it was the 
chrysalis of the butterfly, the Romish priesthood. 

This is not an evolution of history ; it is simply spun out of the 
fertile brain of the author. The elders and bishops of the New Testa- 
ment are identical, as our author seems to admit. Their functions 
and their duties were the same. Their special qualification was apt- 
ness in teaching and ability to convince the gainsayers. And Paul 
gave the highest honor to those elders who labored hard in word and 
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doctrine. And such persons as Nymphas and Philemon, mentioned 
by the author, are not in the New Testament called elders. He will 
have to find some other way to evolve the Romish priesthood; it is 
possible that its roots are not in the New Testament. 

Finally the author discusses the agafé. He finds no trace of it 
during the first four centuries. Paul, to be sure, speaks of a meal par- 
taken of in connection with the Lord’s Supper, but he denies that this 
was an agafé, since there was no liturgical or priestly service connected 
with it. 

This book is well written. Its discussions evince broad scholarship. 
It is interesting throughout. The author, a loyal Roman Catholic, 
acknowledges that in his historical investigations he must take into 
account the law of evolution. _In his effort so to do he has been meas- 
urably successful. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ZuR GESCHICHTE DES SITTLICHEN DENKENS UND LEBENS. Neun 
Vortrage. Von Dr. K. Dorner. Hamburg und Leipzig: 
Voos, 1901. Pp.xii+ 200. M. 4. 


STUDIEN ZUR ALTPROTESTANTISCHEN ETHIK. Von Gustav HoEn- 


NICKE, Dr. PHIL., Lic. THEOL., Privatdozent an der Univer- 
sitat Berlin. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1902. Pp. 
132. 

ZWEI ETHISCH-RELIGIOSE ABHANDLUNGEN. Von SOREN KIERKE- 
GAARD. I: Darfein Mensch sich fiir die Wahrheit tidten lassen ? 
Il: Ueber den Unterschied zwischen einem Genie und einem 
Apostel. Zum ersten Male aus dem Déanischen ibersetzt, 
von JULIE VON REINCKE. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1902. Pp. 72. 


THESE three books, as shown by their titles, have to do with the 
mutual relations of theology and ethics. The titles also show that the 
scope of discussion in the first is far more comprehensive than is that 
in either of the other two. Kierkegaard confines himself closely to the 
topics named in the title of his book. He is original, incisive, and 
interesting in thought and style. His first treatise, in the Danish, is “a 
poetic essay,” which may explain, if not excuse, its failure as a clear, 
direct, progressive exposition of principles. His second defines sharply 
and emphasizes strongly the distinction between the authority of an 
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apostle and a man of genius, between Holy Scripture as the product 
of plenary divine inspiration and all other writings. 

Hoennicke presents clearly and systematically the ethical aspects 
of the doctrinal teaching of the Lutheran theologians of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as represented by Melancthon, Gerhard, 
and Quenstedt. In doing this he traces the development of Lutheran 
doctrine from Luther through Melancthon and Gerhard to Quenstedt, 
and shows how the theological interest tended to encroach upon the 
ethical more and more, while at the same time there were developed 
profound and helpful views of the moral law and moral life. He has 
done with conscientious thoroughness the task which he set for him- 
self, and has made all who interest themselves in the questions inves- 
tigated by him very much his debtors. 

Dorner’s work is small in bulk, but great in weight and value. 
The range of his investigation and exposition is immense. The 
attempt to compass so much in such scant space has its perils. Such, 
however, is Dorner’s mastery of ethics, theology, philosophy, and the 
history of these, that he wholly escapes the perils. His clear eye has 
looked to the very heart of every department of his subject, his accu- 
rate judgment has determined the matter and method requisite to an 
adequate exposition, and his command of clear, pure style has enabled 
him to make his views easily understood by the attentive reader. 

In his first two expositions he treats of the different ethical theo- 
ries and their distinguishing principles, and notes briefly their origin 
and successive stages of development. He takes good care at the 
outset to make sharp and clear the distinction between the moral and 
the non-moral, and to show the absurdity of a merely animal or brute 
morality and its development into a genuine personal morality and 
consciousness. 

The next five expositions deal with the relation of religion to 
morality as historically manifested in the various religions of mankind. 
He takes up in the first the “nature peoples” and the “ culture peo- 
ples.” By the latter term he designates the Egyptians and the Chi- 
nese. In both classes he finds religion and ethics closely and very 
variously related and the variation of relationship determined by 
conditions external and internal, individual and national. His com- 
parison and contrast of the Chinese and the Egyptians in their 
respective ethical and religious developments is very interesting and 
instructive. Indeed, there is no part of his book of which this is not 
true. The Indo-Germanic peoples have as a common characteristic 
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of their religion a closer kinship of men and gods, and consequently 
less of emphasis upon subjection and supremacy, respectively. But 
their capability of development has proved itself to be immense in 
range. Hence we find such contrasts as those furnished by the Per- 
sians and the people of India on the one hand, and by the Greeks and 
Romans on the other. The developments of Buddhism in the East 
and of philosophical ethics in Greece furnish each an example of 
extreme emphasis upon ethics almost to the exclusion of religion. 
Yet even here the bond of relationship asserts itself and proves its 
inviolability. The Semites— Babylonians, Jews, and Mohammedans— 
so emphasized obedience to the will of God as to leave no room for the 
fine development of scientific ethics, such as that which appeared 
among the Greeks. Christianity is distinguished from all religions by 
emphasizing at once and equally the transcendence and the immanence 
of God, by its doctrine of the incarnation and the consequent genu- 
ine fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man; hence there inheres 
in it the capability of development into an ethics and a religion com- 
plete and universal. But, in historical realization, this possibility has 
not come to expression. There is traced with clearness the effects 
which have come to this development. in the successive stages of its 
history. The discussion of the relation of the Protestant churches to 
ethics and of the recent attempts to construct an ethics independent 
of either church or religion is specially noteworthy. 

The already undue length of this notice makes it necessary to 
leave out of view the fruitful exposition of the relation of ethics to 
law, government, social and economical questions and developments, 
and also to art and science. No notice of the book can be satisfactory 
to the one who writes the notice; only an adequate translation into 
our own language will seem fair and just to Dr. Dorner or to the 


writer and readers of the notice. 
G. D. B. PEprer. 


Cosy UNIVERSITY. 
Waterville, Me. 


THE Procress OF Docma. By James Orr, M.A.,D.D. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, Igo1. P. 365. $1.75. 

Dr. Orr, who is professor of apologetics and systematic theology 

in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, is already pleasantly 

known to American students of theology through his contributions to 

periodical literature and several books, notably one on Weglected Factors 

in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity. The basis of the 
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present volume was a series of lectures delivered in 1897 at the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, a Presbyterian institution at Allegheny, 
Pa. It professes to be no more than an outline, but even an outline 
of so large a subject may be both scholarly and serviceable. This is 
both. Indeed, as an introduction to the more thorough study of the 
subject there is nothing to be compared with it. Harnack, to be sure, 
some years ago published a volume of Ovutlines of the History of 
Dogma, but a more dry and repulsive book it would be difficult to 
imagine. Dr. Orr’s book is interesting, one almost writes “ fascinat- 
ing,” in its presentation of the subject, without being slipshod or 
inaccurate. 

The special feature of the book, to the scholar, is the author’s 
attempt to apply the principle of evolution to his investigation —to 
deduce the law according to which dogma has developed. By dogma 
he means, not doctrine in general, not theology, but such formal 
statements of Christian doctrine as have obtained authoritative recog- 
nition and are embodied in historical creeds. Previous to the 
beginning of dogma, there was a Christian literature, mainly apolo- 
getic. In the third century began the controversies on the Godhead, 
extending into the fourth century, first the Monarchian, then the 
Arian, lastly the Macedonian. As a result the doctrine of the Trinity 
received dogmatic definition. Then came the Christological contro- 
versies, and continued until the doctrine of the person of Christ took 
final dogmatic form. These controversies were all eastern ; the West 
now took up the line of progress, with the discussions of anthropology 
precipitated by the theories of Pelagius. The great debates of medi- 
eval times revolved about questions of soteriology, the atonement 
absorbing the attention of Catholic theologians and constituting 
their chief contributions to dogma before the Reformation. The 
reformers were concerned with the group of doctrines that define the 
practical side of soteriology, and in the creeds of the period these are 
the subjects that receive chief attention. It is not until comparatively 
recent times that special treatment has been given to the questions 
included in eschatology. 

Now, this order of development is precisely that followed in nearly 
all scientific treatises on theology —it is the logical order, even if a 
different arrangement be preferred; for the doctrine of redemption 
presupposes Christology and the doctrine of sin or Anthropology, 
while this again presupposes a doctrine of God. This actual relation 
of the facts to the logical order is very striking. “If,” says Dr. Orr, 
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««planting yourself at the close of the apostolic age, you cast your 
eye down the course of the succeeding centuries, you find, taking as 
an easy guide the great historical controversies of the church, that 
what you have is simply the projection of this logical system on a 
vast temporal screen.” This, then, is the law of the evolution of 
dogma. These controversies did not arise accidentally, haphazard, 
but were the unconscious working out of dogmatic statements in the 
precise order of their logical sequence. If there is a plan in a scien- 
tific treatise on theology, there is a plan also shown in the history of 
dogma. 

The book is nothing else than the elaboration of this idea. Dr. 
Orr well says that suspicion properly attaches to all attempts at mak- 
ing the facts of history fit systematic categories, 2 /a Hegel, Baur, and 
others. But Dr. Orr does not manipulate the facts to make them fit 
his hypothesis— he has no need to do so. He might, indeed, have 
strengthened his argument at several points, notably by another lec- 
ture on the Catholic ideas of soteriology as shown in the development 
of sacramental doctrine, culminating in the canons of the Fourth 
Lateran Council. He is sober, self-restrained, candid, and his book 
makes the stronger impression from the fact that he by no means says 
all that might be said in support of his hypothesis. It will probably 
be admitted in the end that Dr. Orr has made a contribution to the 
history of dogma of equal originality and value. . 

For so careful a writer, one slip is remarkable, and should not be 
passed by. On p. 163 Dr. Orr speaks of the combination of predes- 
tination with “sacramentarian” doctrines, when he plainly means 
“sacramental.” The two words are often confounded, but in a his- 
tory of dogma “ sacramentarian” has a specific, technical meaning, 


the exact opposite to “‘ sacramental.” 
Henry C. VEDDER. 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chester, Pa. 


Recnum Der: Eight Lectures on the Kingdom of God in the 
History of Christian Thought. (The Bampton Lectures, 
1901.) By ArcuiBALD Rosertson, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of King’s College, London, etc.,etc. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.; London: Methuen & Co., 1901. Pp. xix+4oI. 
$2.50. 


Tus book is an outgrowth of the author’s endeavor to find an 
answer, for his own personal guidance, to the question of the purpose 
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of life, and to work out this problem in the light of Christian experi- 
ence. “The kingdom of God is the Christian answer to the most 
vital question that man has to solve, the question of the purpose of 
his being” (Preface, p. vii). Those familiar with Principal Robertson’s 
editing of the writings of Athanasius contained in the Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, will expect from him, in dealing with such a 
theme as that of the present volume, sound learning, clear and com- 
prehensive thought, weighty judicial opinion. They will not be dis- 
appointed. They will find in it also a special attractiveness because 
of the transcendent importance of its theme, and the way in which it 
has engaged the mind and heart of the writer. It reminds us in its 
gravity, sincerity, grasp of its problem, wise reserves with firmness as 
to main positions, of Bishop Butler. Its subject for two generations 
has increasingly attracted Christian thought and elicited notable trea- 
tises and discussions— such as Maurice’s Zhe Kingdom of Christ, Sam- 
uel Harris’s Zhe Kingdom of Christ on Earth, Candlish’s The Kingdom 
of God, the leading Biblical Theologies (Old and New Testaments), Dr. 
Orr’s article in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible (Vol. II, pp. 844-56). 
Ritschl and his school have given it a foremost place in their treat- 
ment of Christian theology. 

Dr. Robertson’s book is a distinct contribution to this literature by 
its clear, succinct, and impressive statement of the successive forms 
which the conception of a divine kingdom has assumed in human his- 
tory, by his cogent appeal to this experience as a criterion of the true 
idea of such a kingdom, and by his masterly interpretation of the 
opinions and twofold influence of Augustine. The book, in a word, is 
an endeavor to interpret a “master idea” by religious history, by 
Christian experience. The method is consonant with the subject, for 
religion in general, and supremely Christianity, is something other and 
more than either an abstract idea, without life, or a life without either 
reason or organic power. Primarily Christianity is neither a creed 
nor an institution, but a person in action, and revealed in history. It is 
no accident that the earliest and fundamental Christian symbol is a 
recital of personal relations, acts, events, gifts. 

Dr. Robertson devotes three of his eight lectures to a study and 
interpretation of our Lord’s teaching as to the kingdom. The 
method of this investigation is noteworthy. It comprises, first, a review 
of the pre-Christian conceptions of this kingdom, particularly as these 
appear in the Old Testament, and in the thought of the generation 
immediately prior to the nativity as expressed in the Psa/ms of Solomon. 
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Then follows a statement of Paul’s teaching, which is contrasted with 
the pre-Christian and Jewish expectation, and compared with the first 
stage of apostolic anticipation, and then is powerfully sketched in 
its distinctive characteristics. This leads up to a solution of the prob- 
lem of the great transition from the expectation of the more spiritual 
representatives of the Jewish hope in the generation passing from the 
stage when Christ was born to the de-Judaized faith represented by the 
apostle of the gentiles, a solution found in the intervening ministry 
and guidance of Jesus Christ. His teaching respecting the kingdom 
is set forth, first, as presented by the synoptists, then in the fourth 
gospel, and still further as reflected in the remaining books of the 
New Testament. It would be unjust to the author, and wholly unsatis- 
factory, to attempt in the space at command a résumé of this account 
of our Lord’s teaching. We can only commend it warmly to our 
readers’ attention, with a special reference to the interpretation of the 
phrase “kingdom” as “reign,” and of the equivalency of the word 
“life,” in John, to the synoptic phrase “kingdom of heaven” or “ of 
God,” and with a single citation which, in view of its source, is of 
peculiar interest : 

Wherever Christ has disciples, wherever he reigns and lives in man, there 
is the kingdom of God on earth, growing, being built up, ever tending to 
what it shall be. The work of the Christian society as a whole — and not 
only that, but every good, or even lawful and necessary object pursued or act 
done by the Christian — whether he eats or drinks, or whatever he puts on— 
s an activity of the kingdom of God. (P. 60.) 

The remaining lectures (IV-VIII) treat of the early “ realistic 
eschatology” (millenarianism) ; the counteracting influence of the 
Alexandrian school, the growth and developing organization of the 
church, Augustine’s change of view ; the identification of the kingdom 
of God on earth with the visible organized church —“ an omnipotent 
hierarchy’; the revolt from this theory and system; modern ideals 
and problems. An entire lecture is given to an exposition of Augus- 
tine’s views, and here and elsewhere ample recognition is made of his 
commanding influence. “It will probably be found that the church 
of today has more to learn from St. Augustine than from any other 
ancient interpreter of the mind of Christ, and of the apostolic church” 
(p. ix). Justice is done to his profound spiritual conception of the 
kingdom, and of the way in which he helped to the formation of the 
medizval hierarchical church. In the closing lecture the reader will 
find not a few suggestions of wide-reaching and practical importance 
respecting the idea, aim, and function of the Christian church. As 
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indicative of the elevated and noble spirit of the whole work, we quote 
a few sentences from its close: 


The insignificance of man disappears in the conscious service of his Cre- 
ator, the hope of the eternal kingdom of God gives meaning to the vanity of 
OM. 62s In whatever way .. . . and to whatever extent the kingdom of 
God finds its present realization now on earth— and we are here as Christians 
to realize it in as many ways and as fully as it is given us to do—Christian 
faith and hope, moral faith in God, can never dispense with the promise of 
God's eternal kingdom, can never cease to enthrone it as Christian faith and 
hope have continuously and in all ages enthroned it, high above all temporal 
embodiments of the reign of Christ on earth, as the supreme goal of endeavor, 
as the ultimate object of desire and prayer. .... Within and without, the 
higher we set our aim, the more earnestly we seek the kingdom of God, the 
more certainly will failure mock and humble us; the more certainly must 
we be prepared to witness the frustration of the highest hopes we have cher- 
ished, the apparent downfall of causes with which our most sacred convictions 
are intimately concerned, and to bear the galling shame of personal self- 
reproach. The passion and the cross, the dereliction and the cry of death, 
must enter into our individual experience before we can endure with cheerful 
courage, confident in the joy that is set before us. In these great facts of 
redemption love challenges love, and assures us that love is never failure, 
and that to the great treasure-house of God’s love no sacrifice is intrusted in 
vain. There is the link, the underlying unity between the kingdom for which 
we are to strive on earth, and the kingdom that lies above and independent 
of our efforts or failures, eternal in the heavens. 


EGBERT C. SmyTH. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Andover, Mass. 


Das WESEN DES CHRISTENTUMS. Sechzehn Vorlesungen vor 
Studierenden aller Facultaéten im Wintersemester 1899- 
1900 an der Universitat Berlin gehalten. Von ApoLF 
Harnack. Fiinfte Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 
Pp. v+189. M. 3.50; akademische Ausgabe, M. 1. 


Wuat 1s CHRISTIANITY? By AporF Harnack. Translated 
into English by THomas BarLey SaunDERS. New York: 
Putnams; London: Williams & Norgate. First edition, 
1901, pp. 301; second edition, 1901, pp. 322. 


Das WESEN DESCHRISTENTUMS. Vorlesungen im Sommersemester 
1901 vor Studierenden aller Facultaten an der Universitat 
Greifswald gehalten. Von HERMANN CREMER, ord. Professor 
der Theologie. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, I901. Pp. vi+ 
234. M. 3.50. 
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HARNACK’S WESEN DES CHRISTENTUMS UND DIE RELIGIOSEN 
STROMUNGEN DER GEGENWART. Von Ernst Ro.rrs, Lic. 
Theol., Pastor in Stade. Leipzig: Hinrichs. Pp. 63. M. 
oO. 80. 


PROFESSOR HARNACK AND His Oxrorp Critics. By THomas 
BaILEy SaunDERS. London: Williams & Norgate, 1902. 
Pp. gl. . Is. 6d. 

HIsTORICAL CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION OF HumAN LiFE. By 
T. B.Strone, B.D. London: Froude, 1902. Pp. vii+98. 
Is. 6d., net. 

WHEN Harnack, at the close of the nineteenth century, attracted a 
voluntary audience of six hundred students to his lectures on the 
theme, ‘What is Christianity?” it was regarded as an event full of 
significance. The publishing of these lectures was the occasion of a 
flood of controversial literature. The fifth German edition announces 
a sale of 26,000 copies; the book has already been translated into 
English, Danish, and Swedish, and is soon to appear in French, 
Italian, and Russian translations. Four closely printed pages in 
Rolffs’s pamphlet are required for a bibliography of literature called out 
by Harnack’s lectures. It is evident, therefore, that the great church 
historian has stated a theme of vital interest and importance. 

The significance of the book lies in the fact that a professor in a 
theological faculty, a deep believer in Christianity, deliberately aban- 
dons the methods of appeal to authority and of philosophical argument 
for a purely historical inquiry. “Apologetics . ... must be kept 
quite separate from the purely historical question as to the nature of 
the Christian religion” (p. 7"). Instead of attempting to demonstrate 
that Christianity is this or that, Harnack inquires what history has 
shown it to be. It is a frank substitution of modern scientific method 
for methods which have prevailed for nineteen centuries in theology.” 
Along with this adoption of modern critical method, Harnack pre- 
supposes the modern Weltanschauung. The old static conception of 
Christian truth as an unchanging tradition has given way to the evolu- 
tionary view. “The gospel did not come into the world as a statutory 
religion, and therefore none of the forms in which it assumed intel- 


* All quotations are from the second English edition. 


?In the preface to the fifth edition Harnack vigorously expresses his disappoint- 
ment that his opponents have not appreciated this fundamental point. He accuses 
them of attempting to answer him by adopting presuppositions which no science 
today recognizes as legitimate. 
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lectual and social expression— not even the earliest—can be regarded 
as possessing a classical and permanent character.” (P. 204.) Noth- 
ing is more characteristic of the strictly scientific basis of the book 
than the recognition of the fact that all historical reality must be inter- 
preted in terms of the law of causation. The old conception of 
miracles as violations of the uniformity of natural law is impossible for 
the modern man of scientific training. Hence no argument is based 
upon any miraculous event. (Pp. 27 ff.) 

The limits of space forbid an extended account of the contents of 
the book. The first eight lectures deal with the origin of Christianity 
in the person and teaching of Christ, the remaining lectures with its 
historic development in the apostolic age, in Greek and Roman 
Catholicism and in Protestantism. As primary sources for our study 
of the life and teaching of Jesus we have only the synoptic gospels. 
The author of the fourth gospel “acted with sovereign freedom, trans- 
posed events and put them in a strange light, drew up the discourses 
himself, and illustrated great thoughts by imaginary situations” (p. 22), 
and hence is a witness to the faith awakened by Jesus rather than to 
the historic teaching of Jesus. The religion which Jesus brought is 
summarized in the three conceptions: (1) the kingdom of God and its 
coming ; (2) God the Father, and the infinite value of the human soul ; 
(3) the higher righteousness and the law of love. Seldom does one see 
amore deeply spiritual interpretation of the teachings of Jesus concerning 
religion as a personal relationship to God our heavenly Father—a rela- 
tionship which finds practical expression in love and righteousness. The 
bearings of the gospel on the specific problems of asceticism, the social 
question, public order, and civilization constitute one of the most sug- 
gestive and useful portions of the book. The sanity and insight of 
Jesus, as compared with some professed interpreters of the gospel, are 
strikingly illustrated. The section on “The Gospel and the Son of 
God, or the Christological Question” has aroused much adverse criti- 
cism because of the sentence: ‘The gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, 
has to do with the Father only, and not with the Son” (p. 154). It 
should not be inferred from this, however, that Harnack denies the 
divinity of Christ. His critics identify the belief of the church with 
the teaching of Jesus. Any article of belief not found in the latter 
seems to them to have no legitimate place in dogmatics. For Harnack, 

3Professor William Adams Brown, in the Bidlical World, December, 1901, pp. 


434-50, has given a full and sympathetic summary of the main positions taken by 
Harnack. 
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belief in the divinity of Christ rests upon our experience of his power 
in our lives. This is clearly brought out in his discussion of the 
apostolic age, where the “recognition of Jesus as the living Lord”’ is 
cited as the first mark of discipleship. The discussion of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ has occasioned a similar criticism. He distinguishes 
between the Easter message and the Easter faith. ‘The latter rests 
upon one’s apprehension of the present power of Christ, not upon the 
acceptance of any physical details. ‘Either we must decide to rest 
our belief on a foundation unstable and always exposed to fresh 
doubts, or else we must abandon this foundation altogether, and with 
it the miraculous appeal to our senses” (p. 174). The difference 
between Harnack and his orthodox critics may be indicated as follows: 
They conceive of the miraculous as due to a higher physical force 
which suspends the lower physical laws of nature. Harnack finds the 
miraculous purely in the moral and spiritual realm. To be conscious 
of the presence of God or of the power of Christ in one’s personal life 
is vastly more significant to him than to be convinced of an unusual 
and inexplicable event in nature. The former does not need the lat- 
ter to authenticate its divine origin. One may deny biblical miracles 
and still believe in the miraculous. The development of Christianity 
in later centuries is formulated in a way familiar to readers of the 
author’s Dogmengeschichte. The real task of Protestantism is not to 
establish a new orthodoxy in place of the old, but to liberate Chris- 
tianity from its outgrown historical accretions that it may clothe itself 
in forms and ideals natural to the present age. 

The reader who expects to find in the book a definite statement of 
the content of Christianity will doubtless be disappointed. Instead of 
a comprehensive definition, Harnack has given a series of suggestions. 
If there is no permanent and authoritative form of Christianity, if it 
is a transforming spirit rather than a stereotyped doctrine, it is contrary 
to the genius of the religion to give it exact formulation. This seems 
a grave defect to men who demand such exact definition. But to the 
thousands of honest, earnest souls to whom the historic creeds have 
become fetters, Harnack’s message will be a proclamation of emanci- 
pation. It is significant that the adverse criticisms of the book have 
been directed almost exclusively to its omissions rather than to its 
positive assertions. In the latter there can be no question that the 
true spirit of the gospel is reproduced. The omissions consist of such 
elements as miracles, Christology, the physical resurrection of Christ, 
the recognition of the unique authority of the Bible, etc., elements 
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which are today productive more of theological controversy than of 
positive spiritual life. The preaching of today is attaching more and 
more importance to the elements of historic Christianity which Harnack 
emphasizes, and less and less to those which he omits. It is a cause 
for rejoicing that without any appeal to ecclesiastical authority, with- 
out any scholastic defense of traditional doctrines, the real heart of the 
gospel can be presented in so convincing and inspiring a form. 
Certain inevitable limitations, however, grow out of the method and 
aim of the lectures. Perhaps the most serious of these is the fact that 
the difficulties which Harnack proposes to meet are intellectual rather 
than moral. His message is therefore only for those who are perplexed 
and bewildered in their thinking. For the man whose trouble is 
moral, who is in despair, not because he cannot think his way out, but 
because he cannot live rightly, the book will be of little assistance. 
For this reason the adherents of strict orthodoxy, who have no intel- 
lectual doubts, and the men whose chief concern is the conversion of 
sinners, see in the discussion only negation and compromise with 
secularism. For such Cremer’s lectures on the same theme will seem 
much nearer to the truth. But it should be recalled that Harnack was 
consciously seeking to meet the needs of university students, for whom 
intellectual difficulties are of great concern. One can hardly imagine 
an audience of 600 students in Cremer’s class-room. Finally, one can- 
not escape the feeling that after all Harnack has not been able to keep 
his discussion to purely historical lines. His radical treatment of the 
New Testament sources is due to his keen appreciation of the difficul- 
ties unearthed by modern critical research. But these difficulties did 
not exist for men in the first century. He has therefore portrayed 
for us the gospel tested and modified by modern criticism rather than 
the gospel as apprehended by a first-century mind. This treatment 
doubtless best serves the purpose which he had in view, but it is quite 
as truly a confession of faith as a historical survey. His critics have 
some reason to protest against some of his “ historical ” statements. 
Cremer delivered his lectures confessedly as a refutation and cor- 
rection of this type of “historical” method. ‘To assume, as Harnack 
does, that modern skeptics are right and that the New Testament is 
wrong in the interpretation of the gospel seems to him a bit of dogma- 
tism which vitiates the entire discussion. Cremer attempts to reproduce 
the genuine gospel of the New Testament. But if Harnack was wrong 
in building exclusively on the synoptic gospels, what shall we say when 
Cremer sees everything through the veil of Paulinism? The forgive- 
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ness of sins is for him the center of Christianity. Only God can 
forgive sins. But Jesus forgives our sins. Therefore Jesus is God. 
The deity of Christ is the sine gua non of Christianity. The bodily 
resurrection of Christ was the historic fact which convinced the dis- 
ciples of his forgiving love when they had betrayed and forsaken him. 
The resurrection marks the climax in the miraculous course of redemp- 
tion-history. Since then miracles have become less and less necessary 
to convince men of God’s forgiving love. But without these biblical 
miracles as a historic basis of faith, Christianity would be impossible. 
While Cremer has probably given a more accurate historical picture 
than Harnack of the conception of Christianity in the first century, it 
is certain that his failure to appreciate modern scientific thought will 
make his message valuable only to those who live in an outgrown 
Weltanschauung. 

Rolffs publishes in book form a series of articles, most of which 
appeared originally in the Christliche We/tini1g01. He selects typical 
criticisms of Harnack’s book, and thus brings out the main character- 
istics of our age in regard to Christianity. Naumann, the Christian 
socialist, finds Harnack too vague and speculative. Christianity should 
proclaim a definite social program. Mehring, the social democrat, 
rejoices that Christianity has received its death-blow in the house of its 
professed friends. Von Hartmann, the metaphysician, objects to the 
positivistic tone which eliminates philosophy from the gospel. Various 
orthodox Lutherans accuse Harnack of destroying all objective basis 
for faith. These are some of the suggestive judgments which are here 
collected. Rolffs evaluates these various criticisms and thus gives an 
admirable survey of the complex structure of our modern life. The 
gospel must be preached in various forms, if it is to meet the needs of 
all men. Harnack has unquestionably done great service in represent- 
ing one form of it himself, and in stimulating others to ask themselves 
what, after all, is the message of Christianity. 

The English translator of Harnack’s lectures takes three Oxford 
critics to task for the unfavorable judgments which they have uttered. 
Dr. Sanday, Dr. T. B. Strong, and Dr. Hastings Rashdall are cited as 
representatives of the type of theological scholarship prevalent in 
Anglican circles. Attention is called to the fact that, while Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu was compelling German scholars to undertake a thorough 
and relentless examination of the historical basis of Christianity, 
Newman and his associates were instilling into English scholars an 
emotional reverence for ecclesiastical tradition. As a consequence, the 
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conclusions of German theologians grow out of a critical study of his- 
tory, while the doctrines of most Oxford theologians are “ the outcome 
of ecclesiastical prepossession, without doubt unconscious and perfectly 
sincere, rather than of historical insight” (p. 68). Mr. Saunders is an 
enthusiastic devotee of the German ideal and is unsparing in his 
exposure of the weak points in the arguments of his fellow-countrymen. 

Dr. Strong attempts to follow the method of apologetic prevalent 
today, which sets forth the content of Christianity as its best defense. 
The human soul has certain definite needs. The religion which meets 
these needs completely is the absolute religion. If this be true of 
historical Christianity, we have our apologetic. 

The characteristic feature of the book is the deliberate rejection of 
the critical method by which scholars today determine what is and what 
is not historical. ‘ Historical” Christianity Dr. Strong assumes to be 
the “conception of Christianity which results from the frank accept- 
ance of the books of the New Testament very much as they stand” 
(p. 2). The bulk of the discussion therefore consists in a summary of 
the teachings of the books of the New Testament. As a result of this 
study we have the following four cardinal doctrines: (1) the provi- 
dential basis for Christianity in Judaism, (2) the equality of Christ 
with God, (3) the destruction of the power of sin through the death 
and resurrection of Christ, (4) the possibility of restored communion 
with God for men as the result of Christ’s death (p. 79). These 
“facts” of Christianity, the author asserts, meet the needs of the soul. 
But the final chapter, instead of making clear how this occurs, is 
devoted to a criticism of those who forsake the “‘ facts” of Christianity 
for “‘ideas.” Harnack is singled out as the most brilliant modern 
representative of this kind of Gnosticism. 

Admirable as is the task which Dr. Strong sets before himself, he has 
failed to meet the very conditions which his title implies. To ascer- 
tain the content of “historical” Christianity without the use of 
approved historical method must end in mere scholasticism. For 
example, to assign supreme importance to the “fact” of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ without attempting to discuss the evidence for the fact, 
when that evidence presents so serious a problem for historians, is a 
way too short and easy to satisfy any earnest questioner. But even 
granting the legitimacy of his method, he fails to bring his ecclesiasti- 
cally phrased doctrines into anything more than a theoretical relation- 
ship to life. It is all very well to insist upon the deity of Christ and 
the value of his death and resurrection. But unless these doctrines 
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are psychologically as well as theologically evaluated, they become 
mere shibboleths. The book thus ignores precisely those historical 
and psychological demands which are surely among the “needs of 
man,” and which a scholar must frankly face if he is to commend him- 
self to men of today. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF FAITH, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1902. Pp. iv+ 309. $1.25, met. 

THE volume contains eighteen addresses in all, two of them being 
baccalaureates, and the others sermons delivered by the author to his 
own congregation in New York. In the first discourse (which gives 
its title to the volume) the author defines faith as “not adhesion to any 
credal statement, but vital obedience to, and trust in, a living man 

. who revealed the nature of man and the nature of God.” His 
claim for the reasonableness of faith is that it is “the common posses- 
sion of all men,” needing only to be put into exercise, “a vast unused 
capacity inside all men.” He calls it “a religious instinct,” but adds 
that it “‘ must be acquired by us as all other valuable qualities are, as the 
result of a system of competition.” In brief it is “just belief in God— 
that he is good, not bad; loving, not indifferent ; all-powerful, not 
powerless.” His claim seems to be that such faith in God is as 
natural as seeing for one who is born with eyes. This constitutes its 
reasonableness. It is therefore of the utmost importance, and so obli- 
gatory. 

This address was delivered to the students of Columbia University, 
among whom he doubtless supposed were some who needed to be per- 
suaded that Christian faith is reasonable. Does the possession of a 
“religious instinct” supersede the need of proof? If this instinct is 
all we need for faith in Jesus, why is it not sufficient for faith in 
Buddha or Mohammed? Jesus gave reasonable proof that the testi- 
mony he bore respecting “the nature of man and the nature of God” 
was true. The same proof is available now, but Dr. Rainsford does 
not seem to have availed himself of it. The truths established by these 
proofs would form some kind of a “credal statement.” 

In some of the “other addresses” (dating from March, 1891, to 
December, 1898) certain views appear which have become associated 
with Dr. Rainsford’s name in the popular mind. He is opposed to 
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closing saloons by law, even on Sunday, on the ground that a law 
unpopular with even a minority of respectable size cannot be enforced, 
and a law that cannot be enforced should not be enacted. For exam- 
ple, the law against larceny can be enforced because not one in a 
thousand desires to steal, but a law against betting cannot be enforced 
though not one in ten desires to bet. Query: If there were no pen- 
alty for stealing, would not many more than one in a thousand (not 
to say hundred) desire to steal ? 

Dr. Rainsford has the courage of his convictions. In a discourse 
delivered December, 1898, he applies Christ’s teaching in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan to the question of the duty of our nation to 
deliver Cuba from the oppression of Spain. 

In a discourse on “ Creation and the Fall” he seems to argue that 
because moral excellence can be achieved only by struggle, it can be 
achieved only by failure, and so that sinning is a necessary step in 
moral progress. If resistance of temptation is necessary to moral 
progress, what shall be said of yielding to temptation ? 

These discourses abound in forcible utterances of practical truths. 
Their faults of style may be due to the fact that they are spoken 
addresses put into type with little or no revision. Dr. Rainsford’s 
bodily presence and oral delivery doubtless made them very impres- 
sive. In cold type they seem to lack orderly consecutiveness and 
logical coherence. 


N. S. Burton. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


GEWISSENSFRAGEN: RELIGIOSE BRIEFE. Von R. WIMMER. 
Tubingen und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1902. Pp. 108. 
WIMMER is well known in Germany for his popularization of the 
ethical, religious, and apologetic views of the Ritschlians, by means of 
such booklets of his as /m Kampf um die Weltanschauung, Der Weg 
zum Frieden, Inneres Leben, etc. This new book is described by him 
as “aus der Gegenwart fiir die Gegenwart.” The title Gewissensfragen 
is to be understood in the light of its antithesis, Wissenschaftsfragen. 
The author seeks to bring clearness and peace to honest hearts 
weighted with the serious religious problems due to the rise of modern 
science and culture, and to the changed philosophic world-view conse- 
quent thereupon. One who can endure the strife incident to the specifi- 
cally different interests in secular affairs often thinks that unity should 
prevail as regards the supreme questions of humanity; and yet it is 
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precisely in the latter that the flame of controversy burns fiercest. 
What, then, is truth ?_ Is there anything reliable and certain on which 
one can hang the whole weight of eternity? Every religion and every 
religious tendency claims to be right. We are told that Christianity 
has the truth. But the Christian churches are in conflict with one 
another, and each blames the other for the present religious decad- 
ence. And within any given church opposites clash. There is a 
chasm between the rigid faith of the literalist and the furious foe to all 
religion ; between the diseased overtension of the spiritual life and the 
fundamental denial of spirit at all. Who can find his way through 
this maze? The author offers to be guide. In the history of the 
world strife has always been, he says. “A necessity underlies the 
strife of opposites,” he says. By virtue of its very endowment the 
spiritual life of humanity unfolds itself only in and through conflict. 
The goal of the human movement is not the possession of an incon- 
testable truth, but the becoming and growth of spirit, and this is con- 
summated only by the interaction of diverse forces. It is idle to talk 
of a fixed, universally valid truth. Who shall decide which is this 
truth? Shall we clothe a man or an institution with infallibility ? 
Such is the general point of view of a book, open to criticism in many 
particulars indeed, replete with suggestion for the intellect and help 
to the conscience. The German would easily lend itself to transla- 
tion, and the work would be of much value to our thoughtful pastors. 


GEorGE B. FOSTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THe LuTHERAN Pastor. By G. H. Gerserpine, D.D., Professor 
of Practical Theology in the Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chicago. Published for the 
Author. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1902. 
Pp. 462. $2.50. 

In this bulky volume the author treats with commendable thor- 
oughness every important question pertaining to the duties of the 
Christian ministry. The call and office of the pastor; the pastor in 
society, in his study, and in his closet; the pastor in all his varied min- 
istrations both public and private, are the subjects discussed with rare 
lucidity and common sense. The author came to his task enriched 
with the experiences of more than twenty years in the hand-to-hand 
work of the Christian pastorate. Out of what he has seen and felt he 
has written in order to help pastors solve the practical problems that 
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constantly arise in their work. Moreover, the book embodies the 
answers to the questions asked by the successive classes of students 
that, for the last eight years, have sat at his feet. And while the book 
is primarily designed only for Lutheran pastors, most of it will be of 
real service to other Protestant ministers. If the pastors of all our 
churches should strive earnestly to reach the high ideal here presented, 
the efficiency of their ministrations would be greatly enhanced. 

Still, to our mind this practical treatise is in some measure marred 
by an unscriptural ecclesiasticism. To be sure, the author claims that 
what is unscriptural is not Lutheran; yet he warmly defends infant 
baptism, and holds to baptismal regeneration. He speaks of “the 
germs of the divine life,” and of “the divine life implanted in baptism.” 
He claims that “all the baptized children are in the kingdom, sub- 
jects of divine grace, sons and daughters of God.” He calls baptism 
and the Lord’s supper sacraments, and teaches that the sanctified bread 
and wine of the supper are the “body and blood” of Christ. And, 
while all this is clearly unscriptural, it is very clearly Lutheran. 

In parts of his book he manifests some bitterness toward other 
faiths. For example, he declares that Calvinists and Puritans were 
formalists, and then at least six times he bids us remember that ‘‘the 
old Adam isa formalist.” He makes sharp thrusts at “the less evan- 
gelical sects,” “fanatical and revivalistic sects,” “‘irreverent sects;” all 
denominations outside the Lutherans are sects, and at these sects he 
hurls his darts. 

A spirit of boasting also crops out here andthere. He claims that 
the Lutheran church is “‘the purest and strongest” of all churches. It 
understands “as those of another faith cannot, the import and blessing” 
of baptism. The Lutheran “has beyond any other church....a 
clear, consistent, and complete system of Bible doctrine,” and much 
more of like character. Still, he warns his brethren against indulging 
in feasts at baptisms “‘accompanied by revelry and intemperance.” 
But there is not another Protestant denomination, certainly not in the 
United States, to which such a warning would have the slightest 
applicability. It is possible that the author is mistaken when he rep- 
resents these denominations as inferior to his own. A broader charity 
would have made this good book better." 

GALUSHA ANDERSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*The proof-reader occasionally nodded. On p. 243 “conscious pastor’ should 
be “conscientious pastor ;” on p. 299 “feed the minister” should be “fed the minis- 
er;” on p. 396 “who all” should be “all who.” Then “oily unction” is something 
like oily oil. 
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CENTENNIAL SURVEY OF FOREIGN Missions. A Statistical Sup- 
plement to Christian Missions and Social Progress, being a 
Conspectus of the Achievements and Results of Evangeli- 
cal Missions in all Lands at the Close of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. xxii+ 401. $4, net. 

Dr. DENNIs, as chairman of the Committee on Statistics, presented 
to the Ecumenical Conference of Foreign Missions, in 1900, a paper 
entitled “Centennial Statistics,” afterward published in outline in the 
report of the conference. The imposing volume in hand is the final 
form of this statistical report. 

Large as the title is, it conveys but an inadequate conception of 
the wide range of the book. A study of the “ Table of Contents” 
alone is most instructive and would form of itself a profitable intro- 
duction to any “course on missions.” It opens with the presentation, 
under the general heading ‘“‘ Evangelistic,” of carefully tabulated sta- 
tistics of the societies now directly engaged in conducting foreign 
missions, or indirectly co-operating or aiding in foreign missions, 
societies spread over the four quarters of the globe from the United 
States to Australasia. But with this vast enumeration and wide survey 
of missionary operations the subject is only introduced. The “educa- 
tional” statistics follow, ranging from universities to kindergartens and 
including industrial training institutions, medical schools, and schools 
for nurses. Division III, headed “ Literary,” includes an enormous 
mass of most valuable information regarding the Bible translations of 
missionaries of the modern era, with lists of Bible and tract socie- 
ties, publishing houses and periodical literature. Time was, and not so 
very long since, when there would have been little or nothing to add 
if account had been taken of the evangelistic, educational, and publica- 
tion work of missions. But Dr. Dennis has still to tell us of the end- 
of-the-century missionary extension in hospitals and dispensaries, 
orphanages, asylums, leper hospitals, opium refuges, widows’ homes, of 
guilds for the promotion of purity and prison reform, of libraries, and 
reading-rooms. Along with the countless confessedly Christian socie- 
ties—evangelistic, philanthropic, educational— which are the direct 
outcome of the missionary endeavor, an enumeration is given of the 
various organizations under native control, which are Christian in 
spirit, if not in form, as the Hindu Social Reform Union, for the pro- 
motion of reforms in reference to caste and the condition of women, 
the Anti-Nautch movement, the Society for the Moral Training of 
Young Men—the list is a long one. 
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While the Centennial Survey is hardly a book for the circulating 
library, it is more than a magazine of facts and figures for the mission- 
ary specialist. The general reader will find profit in turning the pages, 
which offer inspiration as well as instruction in their impressive exhi- 
bition of the “momentum of the kingdom of God.” 

The publishers deserve all praise for the mechanical make-up of 
the book. The page is open and clear, the tabular arrangement intelli- 
gible and convenient, and the outfit of summary and indices complete. 


A. K. PARKER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GRUNDRISS DER PADAGOGIK UND IHRER GESCHICHTE SEIT DEM 
ZEITALTER DES HUMANISMUS VOM EVANGELISCHEN STAND- 
PUNKTE. Von D. K. Knoke. Berlin: 1902. 


Das SCHULWESEN DER DEUTSCHEN REFORMATION IM 16. JAHR- 
HUNDERT. Von GreorG Mertz. Heidelberg: 1902. 

THE first of these two works is a reprint, with additions, of a well- 
known treatise first issued in 1894. Its popularity and value are due, 
not so much to any originality of view or of statement, or to the 
advancement of any new interpretation, as to the clear presentation of 
the theory and principles of education as commonly accepted by the 
German student. This statement is based upon a historical sketch of 
some hundred pages of the development of these principles from the 
time of the fifteenth century Renaissance. So brief a sketch must find 
its commendation, as this one does, in its conciseness and clearness 
rather than in its thoroughness. If the work has any especial value, 
it lies in the point of view, which is the demonstration of the thesis 
that for the student for the ministry, and for the church in general, the 
new interest in the general social welfare and in the new problems 
presented to the church for solution by the modern evolution finds a 
better aid and guide in the study of educational methods and peda- 
gogical principles than in the science of sociology. Otherwise the 
treatise is no more “from the evangelical standpoint” than the usual 
German treatise on education. The Grundriss is the substance of a 
course of lectures given to the theological students of the University 
of Gottingen. 

Of a very different character and of a much greater permanent 
value, though appealing to a much narrower circle of students, is 
Mertz’s work on the educational aspect of the Reformation. This is 
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the most thorough of all the numerous monographs on this subject. It 
is more extensive than previous ones in that it deals with every aspect 
of the subject, and is more exhaustive in that its positions are sup- 
ported by a wide study and careful citation of original sources. In 
addition to the constant use of direct citations, an appendix contains 
the essential portions of 118 church and school ordinances of the 
Reformation and counter-Reformation periods, and one chapter is 
devoted to a brief statement of the life and works of more than four 
hundred educators of that period. This latter chapter is one of the 
best evidences of the historical thoroughness and value of the work, 
irrespective of its conclusions as a whole. The sections which deal 
directly with the influences of the Reformation on education are 
necessarily somewhat controversial in character, and combat the view, 
somewhat popular in recent times, that the Reformers were hostile to 
education and exerted an influence detrimental to it. While it is true 
that the Reformation checked the growth of Humanism in Germany, 
and that the influence of the Reformers was hostile to existing educa- 
tional institutions and that the beneficial influence of the Reformation 
principles had little immediate effect on educational practices, yet the 
distinction is to be made, as is clearly done by Dr. Mertz, between the 
attitude of the Reformers toward existing educational institutions and 
practices and that toward education in general, as also must be made 
between the attitude of the leading Reformers and that of many of 
their fanatical followers. Several sections of the treatise are of a 
descriptive character, treating in the same thorough manner of the 
educational institutions, methods, materials of the teachers, life of the 
pupils, etc. Whether our attention is directed to the collection and 
presentation of source-material, to the exposition of the general posi- 
tion and influence of the Reformers, or to the purely descriptive parts, 
the work commands the appreciation and commendation of the student 
of the period, whether from the religious, educational, or general his- 
torical approach. 


PauL MONROE. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


Columbia University, New York. 


Katechismus der Religtonsphilosophie. Von Professor Dr. George 
Runze. (Leipzig; Weber, 1901 ; pp. x +324; M. 4.) Aside from intro- 
duction and general presuppositions, this work is divided into four parts : 
theories of the origin of religion, or objective religious problems ; theories 
of the essence of religion, or the subjective religious problems ; the 
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religious-philosophic Urthetlsbildung; religion in history and the law 
of its development. In the first, the author enumerates twelve differ- 
ent genetic theories, without making his own position very clear. One 
looks in vain for a discussion of the “ruth of religion: but it is just 
the two-fold task of the philosophy of religion to present the phe- 
nomenology and to establish the truth of religion —the former by the 
formation of an existential judgment, the latter by the value-judg- 
ment or spiritual judgment. Indeed, the former, which is rather the 
task of the scéence of religion, is but preliminary to the latter, which is 
concerned fundamentally with the essence and truth of religion. But 
the author has devoted his work mainly to the phenomenology of 
religion. But the critic must bear in mind that the author is writing 
a catechism or text-book. His purpose accordingly is orientation and 
comprehensive survey, rather than indication of a standpoint of his 
own or an independent contribution to the subject. Along many of 
the paths he has traveled it is manifest that Max Miiller and Otto 
Pfleiderer have been his guides. —Grorce B. Foster. 


The Immortal Life; Belief in it Warranted on Rational Grounds. 
By Rev. Lucius Q. Curtis, A.M. (New York: Knickerbocker Press ; 
pp. xiv-++280; privately printed.) Our author hopes to reach his 
conclusion “ on purely rational grounds,” and to show that immortality 
is the natural outcome of a rationally ordered universe. He presents 
his argument first inductively, and then teleologically, beginning with 
a groundwork of fact, and following this up with a defense of his con- 
clusion. Man, by virtue of being a responsible power, belongs to a 
spiritual kingdom, above the animal, and above nature. The functions 
of man’s nature are correlated to invisible realities, and to ends that 
are subjective. The spiritual is the true part of us. He here follows 
out Lotze’s argument that “the capacity of being conscious of the 
Infinite is the distinguishing characteristic of the human mind.” As 
interpreters of reason in creation we show our similarity to the rational 
intelligence there revealed. Still more is this true of our zstheticand 
ethical natures. In Christ was a divine manifestation superior to that 
in nature, a revelation of the fact that the true life of man is one with 
the life of God. If this ethical and religious nature, which is the 
interpretation of our life, can come to an end, then the law of our 
life is nullified. In defending this conclusion teleologically, in the 
concluding chapters, our author endeavors to show, as against Huxley 
and Mill, that the cosmic forces do not operate as the enemies of 
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righteousness. The book presents the old arguments with vigor and 
freshness, but should be read in connection with Professor Shaler’s 
The Individual. The materialistic hypothesis is almost entirely ignored. 
How far our author is from standing entirely on “rational grounds” 
may be seen in his treatment of Schleiermacher, on p. 93. One is 
minded of a saying of Martineau: “Man does not believe in immor- 
tality because it has ever been proved ; but he is forever trying to 
prove it, because he cannot help believing it.””— Georce H. Ferris. 


Elysium und Hades: Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie. Von 
Joseph Schreiner. (Braunschweig und Leipzig, 1902; pp. iv-+-71; M. 2.) 
Abraham = Zeus, Sarah—Hera, and Greek mythology generally is 
derived from Semitic religion; so the Hebrew nation is the starting- 
point of human history. This thesis is proved to the author’s satis- 
faction by the use of italics, heavy-face type, and underlining. To the 
ordinary reader the pamphlet is interesting mainly for the curious 
etymologies proposed, ¢. g., Sem., Kerub, Greek, Kerberos; Noach, 
Dionysos ; Sidon, Poseidon ; Jizschak (Isaac), Ithakos; Moyshes (Moses), 
Prometheus.— Das Frithlingsfest der Insel Malta: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der antiken Religion. Von Richard Wiinsch. (Leipzig, 
1902; pp. iv-+70; M. 2.) Starting from an Arabic document that 
purports to give the experiences of one Suleiman, a prisoner in Malta 
in 1591, the author attempts to trace backward and forward the history 
of the festival of John the Baptist, therein described. A costly image 
of the Baptist, according to Suleiman, is placed in a field of blossoming 
beans. The people fast and make offerings of money, until a priest 
announces that the saint is appeased, and the image is fetched from its 
hiding-place by a magnificent procession. Wiinsch points out that 
Greeks succeeded Pheenicians as settlers in Malta, and that, while the 
island has passed through many hands since Roman days, the civili- 
zation has always been mainly Phoenicio-Greek. The peculiar rites 
of the Arabian account can hardly have been Christian in origin, 
and they have no real connection with the story of the Baptist. They 
do have much in common with the Pheenician worship of Adonis, which 
took place in the spring ; moreover, we know from coins, etc., that the 
Pheenicians worshipped Adonis and Astarte in Malta. Other features 
recall the Ionic festival of the Anthesteria, the “ flower festival’’ cele- 
brated in March. The identification of the worship of the Baptist with 
an earlier worship of Adonis is substantiated by the fact that the later 
worship is carried on oftentimes in the same localities as the earlier, by 
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the continued use of Adonis-gardens in the worship of John the Baptist, 
and by various other details. The result of the study is that an Adonis 
festival was modified by the Ionic Greeks and adopted into their own 
Anthesteria ; that John took the place of Adonis in Malta when Chris- 
tianity was introduced ; that at some time after Suleiman the date of the 
festival was changed until after Easter, so that its celebration might 
not interfere with Lent, and that when the statue of the Baptist found 
its fixed place in the cathedral at Valetta, many pagan elements were 
excluded, though the misericordia, followed by the mass and the pro- 
cession, with all kinds of popular amusements, remain to this day. In 
many details the author is not convincing, and the argument as a whole 
might be stronger if some weak points were omitted. The adoption 
of a heathen festival into local Christian usage, and the gradual exclu- 
sion of pagan elements, seems to be proved in this as in many other 
instances.— ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


La question biblique chez les Catholiques de France au XIX siécle. 
Par Albert Houtin. (Paris: Picard, 1902; pp. iv+324.) The title of 
this volume exactly represents its contents. The book is a review of 
French Catholic opinion of' the Bible during the nineteenth century. 
M. Houtin’s method is chronological. He first formulates the current 
belief about the year 1800 of Christians, as well Protestants as 
Catholics, concerning the age of the world and the history of man, 
and shows the source of that belief in the assumed historicity of the 
Genesis narratives. He illustrates this belief by quoting Archbishop 
Le Coz, who rejected a savant’s proposition to put the “age of the 
sages” about 6000 B.C., implying a still earlier origin of the universe, 
on the insufficient ground, so the archbishop thought, of researches in 
natural science. The church had been unmoved by the scientific 
advance, by the results of philosophical and historical research, during 
the eighteenth century. It regarded with disdain scientific efforts for 
truth, considered the war of rival scientific theories proof of the empti- 
ness of scientific research, and asserted that “the narrative of Moses is 
a defense to its defenders.” Scientific theory is ‘“‘both danger and 
superfluity, Genesis is sufficient.” The author carries the reader on 
by periods marked out, not by arbitrarily assumed periods, such, for 
example, as decades, but by events in the world of science or litera- 
ture. Thus his first period is 1800-1830, characterized by the first 
conflicts over Gen., chap. 1, and over Egyptology, by the “ seculariza- 
tion of science,” and by the birth of the science of religion. The next 
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period ends with the year 1843, and includes the time of issue of 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu. Thus each of the seventeen chapters gives a 
clear-cut review of the salient events affecting biblical science in 
France or outside during the period it treats. A view of the manage- 
ment of discussion may be had by reading the headings of chap. 12. 
“‘ Variations on a great biblical miracle, ‘the real miracle,’ the deluge 
universal. The deluge limited a little: Deluc, Cuvier, Wallon, Dar- 
ras, le pére Brucker. The deluge still more limited: d’Omalius, 
Motais, Charles Robert. The deluge very limited: MM. Suess and 
de Girard. Justa little more deluge: M. de Kirwan—a scientific 
concession. No deluge at all: MM. de Lapparent and Loisy.” The 
volume is an excellent instance of the fine historical work the French 
school is doing. American students are hardly awake to the fact that 
the French are, in treating historical subjects, superior to the Ger- 
mans ; that they are broader, less subject to attacks of finical extrava- 
gance, less exposed to that demoralizing competition for position 
which seems to make almost necessary the discovery of something new 
under the sun, however oufré that something new may be. And the 
fine bibliography of thirty-six pages adds greatly to the value of the 
work.—GeEo. W. GILMORE. 


The Song of Solomon, The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges. ByAndrewHarper. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1902 ; 
pp. li+-96;1s.6d.) Eleven years ago Canon Driver barelyalluded to the 
significant publication of Wetzstein in relation to the “Song of Songs,” 
and spoke of the dramatic theory of the poem as “accepted by the 
majority of modern critics and commentators.” In the work now 
before us it is admitted that the Wetzstein—Budde theory of the poem 
as a collection of wedding songs “may almost be said to hold the 
field at present.” With a fair-mindedness characteristic of the book 
throughout, these opposing views are carefully discussed in the intro- 
duction and appendix. In general, the author adopts the dramatic 
view with points of resemblance to Rothstein with whom he agrees in 
recognizing that older wedding songs may be incorporated, and in 
maintaining that Budde’s recognition of a redactor’s hand points 
toward a dramatic conception of the whole. He classes the poem as 
a dramatic lyric rather than an elaborated drama, likening it to Brown- 
ing’s Jn a Gondola. He fails, however, to give any ancient, much less 
any Semitic, analogue for this literary type. The detailed arguments 
point out with acumen the many difficulties in Budde’s view, but 
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seem hardly sufficient to stem the general sweep of the current. The 
usual topics of introduction are well presented, the history of the alle- 
gorical interpretation being peculiarly clear, though the concession 
here may seem scarcely consistent and not demanded in itself, by the 
arguments offered. The notes on the text conform to the standard of 
scholarly tone with simplicity which characterizes the best volumes 
in this series. An appendix contains a translation of the poem 
divided into thirteen cantos with the lines assigned to the supposed 
speakers.— HENRY FOWLER. 


Paulus’ Brev til Romerne. Fortolket, af Lic. L. W. Schat-Petersen, 
Prof. Theol. (K6benhavn: Hagerup; pp. xxxvi+606; Kr. 8.75.) 
The introduction to the epistle is clear and satisfactory. The epistle 
was written in Corinth during the end of the winter months 59 (58). 
As to its integrity the author does not find much difficulty with the 
fifteenth chapter. The beginning of it shows a close connection with 
the fourteenth, and it is not surprising that a letter toward the end 
becomes looser in its connection and that repeated signs of the author’s 
aim to close his letter can be found. Chap. 16, however, has more dif- 
ficulties, but, having examined these, the author seems to be convinced 
that this also was written by the apostle. In the detailed exegesis, 
which occupies 572 pages, the author displays eminent scholarship 
and, in the main, sound judgment. The text which forms the basis 
of the commentary is that of Tischendorf, eighth edition, except in a 
few instances. A few points of interpretation deserve special remark. 
In 2:6 the author seems to give too prominent a place to good works. 
He says: ‘These good works do not lead of themselves, on account 
of their own merit, to ‘eternal life; but on account of the 
atonement for the world, accomplished in Christ, good works, 
works of piety and philanthropy, receive such an acceptance of God 
that the grace of God in Christ in due time will turn to them, either 
here on earth, as Acts chaps. 10 and 11, or —this we certainly expect 
—in the place of departed spirits.” In 3:25 he gives an able defense 
for the translation of iAacrjpiov by “ mercy seat,” and satisfactorily 
meets the opposing arguments of Meyer and Godet. Inthe much dis- 
puted section 7 : 14-24, his view is, that the apostle is speaking with 
reference to his unregenerate state, or, better, the state of human 
nature before regeneration. In 8:4 he explains év r7 oapxi to mean 
‘flesh in general, ¢.¢., human nature.” The meaning, therefore, is, 
that God by sending his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin 
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(wept duaprias not to be translated “as an offering for sin”) condemned 
the sin, which is in the flesh. The book contains an index of Scrip- 
ture texts and an index of Greek words found in the commentary. 
The commentary, as a whole, is an able and a valuable contribution to 
the literature on this masterpiece of the apostle and takes a high place 
among modern commentaries on this book.— HENRIK GUNDERSON. 


A Short History of Christianity. By John M. Robertson. (London: 
Watts & Co., 1902; pp. xii+429; 6s.) Unfortunately the author of 
this book is so utterly hostile to Christianity that he cannot find any 
value in it. This unqualified hostility shows itself on the first page, 
and it would be difficult to find a single page in which it would not be 
the most conspicuous feature. This is not only bad tactics, but it 
blinds the author completely to many clear facts, and so distorts all 
others as to show them only in a wrong light. For instance, on p. 
12, in his paragraph on “Personality of the Nominal Founder” (of 
Christianity), he says: ‘It cannot but be startling to meet for the first 
time the thought that there is no historic reality in a figure so long 
revered and beloved by half the human race as the Jesus of the gos- 
pels.”—J. W. MoncrIEF. 


Les influences celtiques avant et apres Colomban. Par Charles Roessler. 
(Paris: E. Bouillon, 1902; pp. 102; fr. 10.) This little book discusses 
some contributions to civilization from Keltic sources. It briefly 
examines the matters, commerce, jurisprudence, primitive Keltic federa- 
tions, Keltic art as exemplified in enamel, and in the decorative inter- 
lacings and spiral tracery found in metal-work and book illumination, 
literature, transcription of manuscripts, architecture, and the results of 
missionary and monastic activity. The bibliographical list is jejune. 
Stokes, Windisch, Ascoli, Zimmer, Strachan, Thurneysen, Pedersen, 
Meyer, Sarauw, and Holder-Egger are all missing. How one can write 
on Keltic influences without them passes ordinary understanding. Yet 
there is abundant matter for interest. The well-known passage from 
the Venerable Bede is quoted, which testifies to the host of English 
students who one time flocked to Ireland for study. There is mention 
of a bishop of Paris who was educated in Ireland. The author asserts, 
without quoting convincing proof, that the violin is of Keltic origin. 
He says that the art of enameling was peculiarly Keltic, and directs 
attention to the fact that the roofs of boat-shaped oratories, like that 
of Gallarus in Kerry, are a foreshadowing of the Gothic principle in 
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architecture. He treats at length the subject of book illumination, and 
expresses astonishment that the Keltic influences of Ireland, Iona, and 
Lindisfarne have so often been misconstrued as Saxon, Carlovingian, 
or Norman. He returns more than once to the question of Ogam 
writing. Unfortunately the conjectures hazarded regarding it cannot 
all be accepted as aids toward the solution of this most interesting 
palzographical puzzle. His repeated statement that the grouping of 
strokes in the Ogmic alphabet in numbers from one to five shows con- 
nection with musical tones, and depends on the ancient quinquegrade 
scale is simply puerile. Of equal value is his opinion that the Morse 
telegraphic code is a reminiscence of Ogam writing. But his remark 
that the first group of consonants—viz., H represented by one stroke, 
D by two, 7 by three, C by four, and Q by five—are respectively the 
initials of the Irish numerals in cardinal reckoning (@ h-oen, a dd, a tri, 
a cethir, a coic) is noteworthy, and may supply a clue to the origin of 
this peculiar alphabetic scheme. The book, though extremely inter- 
esting, contains a number of statements for which no proof is adduced. 
It is written without division into chapters, and the illustrations of 
manuscript illuminated letters are merely rough sketches that entirely 
omit the essentials of detail R1cHaRD HENEBRY. 


Die Herkunft des Inquisitionsprocesses. Won Dr. Richard Schmidt. 
(Freiburg i. Breisgau und Leipzig : Lorenz, 1902 ; pp. 56; M.2.) The 
author is a professor of civil law in the university of Breisgau, Baden. 
The brochure was delivered as an address on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the present Grand Duke Frederick. We are 
here taken into a realm to which, so far as I know, very little atten- 
tion is given among us, the realm of canon law. The object of the 
author is not to present a phase of church legislation, but to fulfil the 
broader task of showing the stages in the development of the legal 
mode of procedure against misdemeanors and crime, dominated by 
the element known as inguisitio. Incidentally, the Inquisition of 
Innocent III. is introduced and its origin as a legal mode of pro- 
cedure set forth. The central affirmation is that Innocent III. was 
not the author of the form of procedure known as the Inquisition. 
Innocent found that mode already in vogue and applied it to the 
treatment of heretics. Schmidt finds the beginning of the inquisitorial 
mode of procedure in the Carlovingian legislation. Even before 
Charlemagne’s time the term inguisitio was used as a legal term. But 
it was Charlemagne who, at the side of the arbitrary mode of pro- 
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cedure in vogue among the barons, established the principle that his 
officials in any territory, or persons whom they might choose to 
swear in, might look into and try (énguirere) alleged misdemeanors 
and crimes. Before that, this method had been applied in civil cases 
alone, as, for example, in the case of collection of revenue. This 
mode of procedure combined the idea of a popular court of inquiry 
and the idea of the prosecution of misdemeanor by the state official, 
without accuser. The new legislation involved a double method of 
bringing the derelict to justice and a double method of proving the 
misdemeanor. The: new element, inguisitio, came to dominate in the 
legal procedure of all western Europe except England. It had for its 
leading features that public fame or rumor or suspicion (pudiica fama, 
mala fama, clamor publicus, infamia, etc.,) justifies the public official in 
instituting trial, seizing the suspect, presenting the case and adjudi- 
cating it. Through the Normans this new element went to England, 
but was never fully adopted there. In Normandy, before 1066, the 
king’s bailiffs and provosts might make afrise and enguéte — that is, 
institute inquisition. In doing so they went upon the basis of public 
fame or suspicion. Introduced by the Normans into England, this 
mode of procedure was definitely set aside under John by the new prin- 
ciples incorporated in Magna Charta. In the same way the Normans, 
in the eleventh century, carried the énguisitio with them to Sicily, and 
it came into vogue in Italian cities. From it Innocent drew for his treat- 
ment of heretics. To that treatment we have appropriated the term 
“the Inquisition.” Thecanonical mode of procedure by inguisitio was 
derived from the civil mode, and not the civil custom from the legis- 
lation of Innocent, as it has been usual to assert (as, for example, by 
Biener, Beitrdége zur Geschichte des Inquisitionsprocesses). What facts 
are there to justify Dr. Schmidt in coming to these conclusions? He 
finds in the Sicilian Constitutions of Frederick II., 1231, indications 
of the asserted earlier practice as introduced by the Normans into 
Italy. He also finds similarities between Frederick’s legal termi- 
nology and the terminology used in England in the time of the 
Norman kings, such as mala fama and fama publica accusatus. These 
evidences are not so convincing as they might be, but the probabilities 
are strong. The general theory heretofore has been that the great 
Sicilian emperor took his legal mode of procedure from the great 
pope. But some German writers on law have surmised another state 
of the case, namely, that Innocent’s inquisitorial method of procedure 
came down to him through some channel from the Carlovingian 
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inguisitio. Schmidt endeavors to set forth the stages in the develop- 
ment. His treatment is consequential and takes strong hold upon 
the reader. It seems quite reasonable that, great as Lothario Conti 
was, he did not suddenly hit upon an altogether new mode of legal 
procedure. He had studied law in Bologna. Heresy was rather a new 
thing in Europe, but it is quite likely that he reached over to the civil 
customs of the age and adopted what was there in practice, the 
inquisitorial method of procedure. Schmidt says so much, and it 
looks as if he were right. He does not say that it is pleasant to have 
some of the evil charge made against the church transferred to the 
state. But it is, though he does not say so. The church will still 
have enough charges left to carry, even if Innocent was not the author 
of the mode of procedure known as the Inquisition. His responsi- 
bility is not thereby lessened before the bar of history for taking what 
the state offered and applying it to the heretical. — Davip S. Scuarr. 


The Rise and Development of Christian Architecture. By Rev. 
Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., Ph.D., Lecturer in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. (Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co., 
1902; pp. 64; $1.50.) The author of this book has secured a cer- 
tain advantage of precision by limiting its scope. To quote his own 
words, “ he has merely taken aseries of buildings that may be regarded 


as typical of the stages through which Christian architecture has passed 
and used them to illustrate the development of a great form of art.” 
The attention of the reader is fixed therefore on a line of development, 
and he is not confused by being compelled to remember a multitude 
of buildings, of transitional steps, and of decorative features. The 
growth of architecture, the author holds, has been owing to the emer- 
gence of problems of construction and to endeavors to solve them, and 
he gives his treatise an attractive intellectual cast by confining it to 
these problems. The publishers have given his work a luxurious set- 
ting, and he is to be especially congratulated on the fine character of 
the illustrations. The book will be valuable as an introduction to the 
study of Christian architecture, for it will show the student a reason for 
every great change which has been made, and render it easy for him 
to understand the entire history.— Bettrage zur Reformationsgeschichte 
aus Bichern und Handschriften der Zwickauer Ratsschulbibliothek. 
Von Lic. Dr. Otto Clemen, Gymnasialoberlehrer in Zwickau. 
Zweites Heft. (Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 1902; pp. 147; M. 4.) 
This is one of a multitude of books now appearing in Germany in 
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which history is being rewritten from the sources. It is seldom 
that discoveries of great importance are made, but that which was 
already taught is placed on a better basis of evidence and in a 
somewhat better light, and occasionally mistakes are corrected. This 
second part of Dr. Clemen’s contributions to the history of the 
Reformation will prove more interesting than the first, since it 
brings Luther and Spalatin before us. The author does not over- 
estimate his work, but says very modestly: “No revolutionary or even 
surprising conclusions are reached, but several small vacuums are 
filled out, several details are explained, and several personages met in 
the history of the Reformation are shown as they lived and labored.” 
The task which he set himself was well worth doing, and is well done. 
—Die Reformation und Gegenreformation im ehemaligen Konigreiche 
Polen, besonders in den jetzt preussischen Provinzen Posen und West- 
preussen. VonG. Krause. (Posen: Kommissionsverlag der Merzbach- 
schen Buchdruckerei, 1901; pp. vi-+121; M. 2.) The author has 
given us a thoroughly useful little book, though not a profound one. 
He professes to have drawn some of his material from the sources, but 
he does not tell us what these are. He is more explicit in reference 
to the published works which he has used, and names ten of them. 
While his book cannot be called an original contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge, it is well balanced, calm, and sufficiently well 
informed. He writes for the edifying purpose of telling the Protes- 
tants of Poland how hard it was for their forefathers to transmit to them 
the evangelical confession of faith, and of stimulating them to pre- 
serve the precious possession. His book is excellently adapted to this 
end, and the absence of bitterness from the recital will render it the 
more effective.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


David Friedrich Strauss: Sein Leben und seine Schriften unter Her- 
anziehung seiner Briefe dargestellt. Von Karl Harraeus. (Leipzig: 
Hermann Seemann Nachfolger, 1901; pp. 408; M. 4.60.) This bio- 
graphy of Strauss is the seventh in a series of “ Manner der Zeit.” There 
was no lack of published information about the life and writings of the 
famous skeptic. Zeller’s David Friedrich Strauss in seinem Leben 
und seinen Schriften and Ausgewdhite Briefe von David Friedrich 
Strauss, Lang’s David Friedrich Strauss, eine Characteristik, Hausrath’s 
David Friedrich Strauss und die Theologie seiner Zeit, and minor works 
by Kambli and Eck, have left little fresh material to be gathered and 
used by our author. His work has been little more than that of a skil- 
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ful-compiler; but he has made admirable use of his materials and has 
furnished the public in a reasonably condensed form all that it will care 
to remember about the subject. The epoch-making importance of 
Strauss’s Zeden Jesu in inciting Christian scholars everywhere to the 
critical and exhaustive study of the gospel records and of pre-Christian, 
first century, and post-apostolic literature, is too well known to require 
mention here. Strauss’s unbelief was so pronounced as to exclude him 
from professorial work even during the tolerant age in which he labored, 
and his fame and influence depended wholly on his literary activity. His 
last work, Der alte und der neue Glaude, showed that with increasing age 
he had drifted further and further from Christianity and fully justified 
the unfavorable impression that had been made upon Christian readers 
by his earlier books. As a writer he possessed remarkable talent, and 
his voluminous publications are lucid, imaginative, and popular in a 
degree unusual among the Germans. The volume is embellished with 
a good portrait. The materials used in each chapter are fully exhibited 
at the end of the volume.—ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom and the Gospel of the Church. By William 
B. Brown, D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1902; pp. v-+ 218; 
$1.) This interesting little volume was written by its author in his 
eighty-sixth year. The gospel of the kingdom is the original and true 
gospel. It is all-comprehensive and is the gospel that was preached 
by our Lord himself. The church, which is a later and limited develop- 
ment, has preached a limited gospel—one that it could understand and 
make effective. It was better that this should be so, for if it had 
attempted more the results would have been disastrous. But there were 
certain evil results of this limited gospel of the kingdom in that “it 
laid the foundation for a narrow and rigid ecclesiasticism that darkened 
the early centuries, and it formed narrow creeds that were divisive in 
tendency, and that in the end split the church, that should always have 
been one, into a thousand rival and contending fragments” (p. 216). 
The time, however, must come when the gospel of the kingdom must 
be restored to its rightful place as Jesus conceived it.—J. W. MoncrRIEF. 


Dogmatik. Von D.Julius Kaftan. Dritte und vierte verbesserte Auf- 
lage. (Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1901; pp. viii + 656; 
M. 9.) The first Doppelauflage of this great work was reviewed at 
much length in a former number of this JouRNAL. That edition was 
the fruit of twenty years’ labor on the part of the author, hence it is 
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intelligible that the four intervening years have brought few changes. 
These are given in Zusdtzen, although a few sections have been umge- 
arbeitet, and certain paragraphs have been added by way of auseinan- 
dersetzung with Troeltsch as to absoluteness of Christianity, with 
Hermann as regards faith, and with Max Reischle on evolution.— 
Die Kulturbedingungen der christlichen Dogmen und unsere Zeit. Von 
Eugen Schmitt. Mit Buchschmuck von J. von Cissarz. (Leipzig: 
Diederichs; 1901, pp. 225; M.4.) This book is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the cultural origin and the cultural significance of dogma. 
Dogmas are not the product of senseless controversies and hair-splittings 
of theological schools, but crystallizations of the cultural life. Ina 
word, dogma is a creation of politics. This, the author maintains, 
is true both of Catholic and of Protestant dogma. He denies the theo- 
logical, and hence in a way also the religious, origin of dogma. The 
treatment seems to me to be one-sided and superficial. If it be in a 
measure true in its affirmation, it is certainly false in its negation. 
As there is an intellectual, emotional, and volitional element in reli- 
gion, so the externalization of the intellectual yields dogma just as the 
externalization of the emotional yields cult, and that of the volitional, 
institution. Making exceptional claims to being streng wissenschaft- 
lich, the book is exceptionally tendential in spirit. Add to this its 
prolixity and obscurity of style, and one is warranted in stating that 
most students may safely leave it unread.—Cudture and Restraint. By 
Hugh Black. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1901; pp. 350.) 
It is the problem suggested by the opposing ideals of culture and 
self-denial — a problem not so much academic as real and practical — 
for which the author of these serious and well-written chapters seeks 
some solution. Should a man obey his nature or thwart it, seek self- 
limitation or self-expansion? Zion against Greece, Hebraism against 
Hellenism (“Thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece,” Zech. 9: 
13), this, our author says, is the situation. It appears to me that he 
has reached a strictly Christian solution of his antinomy. Culture for 
its own sake, and sacrifice for its own sake, are neither a sufficient 
end, but they each, culture and sacrifice, find scope, and are made 
reasonable, by the great Christian thought of service, which reconciles 
so many difficulties that meet us in this whole region. The book is 
a valuable treatise on the perplexing subject, and pastors in particu- 


lar might ponder over its pages to much advantage.— GreorceE B. 
Foster. 
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The Roots of Christian Teaching as Found in the Old Testament. 
By George Aaron Barton, A.M., Ph.D. (Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1902; pp. xii + 271; $1.25.) The author of this 
book aims to show that certain facts or utterances of the Old Testa- 
ment are the roots from which the great truths of the New Testament, 
or of Christian teaching, have sprung. For instance, he holds that we 
have henotheism in the Old Testament and that out of it monotheism 
has grown ; that the conception, “ God is spirit,” was evolved from 
the notion of most primitive peoples that their god was “the genius, 
or spirit of a spring, a tree, a rock, or other natural object ;”’ that the 
great truth, “God is love,” was evolved from a primitive, Semitic con- 
ception that pictured the supreme deity as a mother; and so on 
through fifty-seven chapters. Evolution and the results of higher 
criticism lie at the basis of our author’s discussions or meditations. In 
spirit he is devout, and he finds the culmination of the truths evolved 
in Jesus Christ. But some of the starting-points on which he descants 
lie outside the Old Testament, and it is doubtful if some of these sup- 
posed evolutions ever took place. The connection between the roots 
and the fruits it is often difficult, if not impossible, for an ordinary 
mortal to discern. He asserts that intelligence was evolved from 
sensation. He claims that by comparing painful and pleasurable sen- 
sations “intelligence comes.” But comparing one thing with another, 
especially things as subtle and illusive as sensations, requires discrimi- 
nating intelligence ; so, according to our author, man must have had 
intelligence before it came. Out of intelligence conscience was evolved. 
Of this there is nowhere even a shred of proof. The author, prob- 
ably unwittingly, fails sufficiently to emphasize the objective revelation 
of God to us. God is immanent, but he is also transcendent. He 
comes to us from without. Jesus Christ, in whom he is most perfectly 
revealed to us, came down to us out of heaven from his Father and 
our Father. Moreover, the writer seems to us to handle Scripture at 
times in a manner that is hardly accurate and scientific. Much of the 
history of the Old Testament he treats as uncertain tradition and 
legend. Man by transgression fell from innocency, nevertheless his 
fall was a step in advance in his development. The book of Jonah 
is a “satire,” a “ parable,” and a “ most interesting missionary tract.” 
The last it certainly is. But Matthew is mistaken in making Jonah in 
the belly of the great fish the type of Christ’s entombment. The 
ascension of Christ is based on a groundless Jewish fancy, and his 
second coming is merely his coming in the spirit. The apostles were 
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at times mistaken ; the author of the epistle to the Hebrews blundered 
when he wrote: “Apart from shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion.” The words of John, “God is love,” are ascribed to Jesus (p. 
68). And we are told that the stopping of the waters of the Jordan 
so that the children of Israel might pass over was probably due to a 
landslide. Considering the configuration of the valley through which 
the Jordan flows from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, this 
would be an astounding miracle. We should as soon think of the 
Mississippi being cut off by a landslide. Moreover, the Scripture 
says that as soon as the priests came up out of the Jordan 
“the waters of the Jordan returned unto their place.” They had 
either cut a sluiceway through the obstruction, or else just at 
that time the landslide withdrew. But our author teaches that in 
whatever way the Jordan was divided, God did it, and that of 
course is the essential truth. The book is interesting, the kernel 
of it is sound and wholesome, and it cannot fail to stimulate 
thought.— Zhe Mew and Living Way: An Orderly Arrangement and 
Exposition of the Doctrines of Christian Experience, According to 
the Scriptures. By Milton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D. (New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye; pp. 134; $0.50.) 
The author’s aim is wholly practical. He endeavors to present the 
main facts of Christian experience in “true logical order and to 
expound them after the method of a strictly biblical theology.”’ In car- 
rying out his purpose he discusses sin and death, conviction of sin, 
repentance and conversion, faith, forgiveness of sins, justification and 
reconciliation, the new birth, sonship, adoption, assurance, and spiritual 
freedom as they lie both in Scripture and in the consciousness of 
believers. He also treats of spiritual growth and the means by which 
it may be secured. The book as a whole seems to us sane, but in so 
brief a treatise one could hardly expect searching and exhaustive exe- 
gesis ; and while grateful for expositions of obscure and difficult texts, 
we are not always able to accept the conclusions reached. For 
instance, we think with our author that Christ in his conversation with 
Nicodemus did not by “water” mean “baptism,” but can hardly 
believe that by it he intended to suggest the analogy between the 
waters upon which the Spirit of God brooded at the creation and the 
human heart regenerated by the Spirit. Again, in his exposition of 
repentance and faith he teaches that the former is the gift of God, but 
denies that the latter is, because it is a free act of the soul. But it is 
assuredly no more so than repentance. He also declares that “ baptis- 
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mal regeneration” and “ sacramentarian salvation” are repudiated by 
all Protestant Christendom. Would that they were; but large sec- 
tions of Protestant Christendom still hold to these unscriptural notions 
and at every baptism of a babe declare, ‘This child is regenerate.” 
Nor has the author, as it seems to us, presented the facts of Christian 
experience in “true logical order.” He puts the new birth after 
repentance, faith, forgiveness, justification, and reconciliation. Does 
he intend to’teach that a sinner can through faith be forgiven, justi- 
fied — acquitted by God, and reconciled to God— before he has been 
regenerated ? Is this the “true logical order” of the facts of Chris- 
tian experience ? We also find some marks of careless proof-reading. 
The close of the note at the bottom of p. 14 is left in a mix. On 
p- 111 we have “approach of the soul of God in prayer.” Here is an 
incorrect phrase, “forgiven of sin;” it isa pulpit barbarism. ‘“‘Crea- 
ture life” is but little better. “Creature” as an adjective was long 
considered a barbarism, peculiar to the pulpit, and it is not yet half 
civilized. But in spite of these slight blemishes we can heartily com- 
mend this book to all who may be interested in the profoundly impor- 
tant subject of Christian experience— Zhe Naturalness of Christian 
Life. By Edward Everett Keedy. (New York and London: Putnams, 
1902; pp. v + 204; $1.25 met.) The author of this volume main- 
tains that, since man was made in the image of God and is kin with 
God, the Christian life is but the unfolding of his original nature. 
This is effected by the personal inspiration and influence of Jesus. 
But the complete unfolding of true manhood requires time ; it is not 
an achievement of today, but of tomorrow. Finally, since the Christian 
life is simply the efflorescence of man’s inmost nature, everything in 
religion can be tested by experience, and even the duty of church 
membership rests, not merely on outward command, but chiefly on the 
“instinct” of love to the brethren. While the author’s fundamental 
position is true and vastly important, his discussion of it is in the 
main extreme and one-sided. He thinks that man should be incited 
to believe in himself, in his own transcendent worth. But sinful, 
selfish man ordinarily so profoundly believes in himself that he feels no 
necessity for believing in God. Until his overweening self-confidence 
is shattered, until he learns that he is “ wretched and miserable, and 
blind and naked,” he will never trust in God, who alone can save 
him. It is not surprising that the author who holds such a superficial 
view of sin should find no place in his theology for the atonement 
made by Christ for us. He maintains that men atone for their own 
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sins by the agony and shame that they suffer on account of them, and 
by the good that they do when they have been delivered from them. 
After the sinner has suffered the penalty due to his sin, nothing more 
can be required of him; and he suffers the complete penalty here and 
now, so that his “ account is squared every day.” If this be true, the 
work of Christ, however interpreted, was absolutely useless, and before 
the law of God the holiest man has no advantage over the vilest ; when 
at the close of the day they fall asleep they are equal; the account of 
the one as well as of the other is “squared.” This is salvation made 
certain in spite of the sinner. It is hardly necessary to say that this is 
“another gospel, which is not another.” Our author does, however, 
teach that Christ suffered on account of the sins of men; that is, the 
world is crucified on account of its own sins, and Christ suffers with it; 
and such suffering he calls, with Bushnell, sacrificial and vicarious. 
But the sufferings of men on account of their sins are both retributive 
and reformatory. That they are retributive probably none will deny ; 
but is there any evidence that they are reformatory ? Christ was sin- 
less and needed no reformation, yet he suffered the most excruciating 
agony. And unquestionably suffering does not reform men. If it 
did this earth would long since have become a paradise. But just 
where there is the most suffering there continues to be the most 
sin. Sin cannot be burned out of men by purgatorial fire. Nothing 
cleanses men from sin but the blood of Christ, and nothing transforms 
and saves them but the love of God in Christ. Our author also holds 
that God loves men “in order that they may be good.” That God’s 
love revealed to us in Jesus Christ does lead men from sin to holiness 
is true; but genuine love is never lavished on its object for some 
ulterior end. The moment it calculates and consciously aims at a 
result it ceases to be love. He also says that Paul’s work at Athens 
was an “utter failure.” But Paul preached there to a mocking crowd 
that cut short his discourse, and yet a judge of the court, a noted 
woman, and some others were converted. If the author of this volume 
should preach a fragment of a sermon and reach a similar result, he 
could not be persuaded that he had utterly failed. But in this volume 
there are many passages in which great and vital truths are set forth 
with rare clearness and force. We specially commend the last two 
chapters, “The Experiment of Religion,” and “Instinct of Church 
Membership.”—Prayer. By Rev. A. J. Worlledge, M.A. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902; pp. xvi + 378; 5s.) This volume 
is a profound treatise on prayer. It is one of the series of books, now 
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in process of preparation and publication, which are to constitute the 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. These books, designed to 
meet the wants of the intelligent laymen of the Church of England, 
are to be written in popular style, free from the technical terms of sci- 
entific theology. Our author has kept this aim steadily in view, but 
throughout his whole discussion has firmly grasped and clearly 
unfolded great fundamental principles. His broad and sane views 
effectually forestall many narrow and petty objections urged against 
prayer by prejudiced and shallow thinkers. The author maintains 
that prayer is a faculty which, like any other faculty of the soul, may 
be cultivated or neglected. Prayer in its broadest meaning is the 
ascent of the soul to God, and includes praise and thanksgiving as 
well as confession, intercession, and petition. It is an instinct and is 
universal among men. The basis of prayer is the correspondence of 
our being with the being of God, in whose image we are created. Just 
as the revelation of God to men has been progressive, the evolution of 
prayer has been correspondingly progressive, and reaches its culmina- 
tion in the knowledge of the Fatherhood of God. Effective prayer is 
now offered in Christ’s name. The petitioner, being in vital fellowship 
with Christ, asks for the things that Christ himself desires and wills. 
Our author also sets forth the action of the Holy Spirit in prayer. 
The Spirit touches the will, illumines the understanding, guides the 
emotions, enlarges the imagination, and develops even the language of 
prayer. Christ’s example in prayer, the Lord’s prayer, the relation to 
prayer of faith, hope, and love, the divisions of prayer, the vital connec- 
tions between private and public prayer, subjects of prayer, hindrances 
to prayer, answers to prayer according to God’s promises, and trans- 
formations wrought by prayer are all suggestively and helpfully 
discussed. But this excellent book has some marked defects. Many 
of its sentences are long and somewhat involved. There is consider- 
able repetition, which tends to weary the reader. Sometimes the author 
is vague and mystical. He is a churchman and writes for churchmen, 
and on that account perhaps we ought not to criticise his ecclesiasti- 
cism and sacramentarianism. But it is at times very pronounced. He 
teaches that men are regenerated in baptism ; that “manifold gifts of 
grace” are “ bestowed through confirmation ;” that prayers offered at 
the celebration of the eucharist are specially effective ; that we should 
pray for those who have died in the Lord; that “the churchman is a 
member of a ‘royal priesthood’... . ; he has a special nearness to 
God ;” that Timothy was “a missionary Bishop;” and much more of like 
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import. But, in spite of these unscriptural churchly notions that crop 
out here and there, we have seldom if ever seen a more thorough 
and comprehensive discussion of prayer.— Zhe Ministry of Conversion. 
By Arthur James Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader in divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1902; pp. xi + 168; 2s. 6d.) We have in this book the substance of 
the lectures delivered by its author at Cambridge, England, in 1892. 
He gives the Scriptural meaning of Conversion, shows that even those 
who have been regenerated by baptism in infancy need it, points out 
the duty of the clergy to the unconverted in their parishes, and urges 
the motives that should incite pastors to labor for their salvation. He 
speaks of the opportunities that the ministry has, both in private con- 
versation and in public address, to turn men from sin to God, and 
discusses at some length the missions or evangelistic meetings of the 
Church of England. His suggestions are eminently practical, and are 
equally applicable to what we call “ protracted meetings.” To our 
mind his most suggestive and valuable discussion is on the theme, 
how to produce conviction of sin. How to deal with newly-awakened 
souls, the place of confession in conversion, and the condition of 
evangelistic work now carried on by the Church of England are also 
treated in an interesting way. The style of the book is very simple, 
clear, and direct. The elements of conversion are lucidly set forth. 
Evangelism is so delineated as to commend it to the thoughtful and 
judicious and to discourage extravagant and fanatical methods of 
religious work. What to our mind is objectionable arises from the 
author’s point of view. Being a clergyman of the Church of England 
he naturally holds to baptismal regeneration, speaks at times deprecia- 
tively of the “sects,” condemns Wesley for “violating the sacred 
order of the church,” prefers to call the Christian pastor a priest instead 
of a presbyter or an elder, advocates the confessional as scriptural, 
pleads for brotherhoods and celibacy, and maintains that the parish 
priest has authority to absolve from sin. All this is ecclesiasticism, 
but it is not scriptural; it smacks of Rome, not of the New Testa- 
ment; but we do not forget that all Anglicans are not alike.— 
Priestly Blemishes; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the Realization of 
Priestly Ideals. By Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1902; pp. xiv-+157.) These lectures are a sequel to 
Priestly Ideals, by the same author. They were addressed to his 
“brother clergy.” He speaks, not as a teacher, but as a fellow-laborer. 
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He discusses some blemishes that may hinder his co-workers from 
attaining the high ideals which he had previously set before them. 
These blemishes are vanity, sloth, despondency, impatience, and self- 
neglect. The style of these lectures is clear, simple, and direct. The 
author grapples with real difficulties, and shows how they may be 
overcome. He pleads vigorously for high character and honest, earnest 
work in the Christian pastorate. His occasional comments on Scrip- 
ture are fresh and suggestive. He deals now and then a stinging blow 
against showy, formal ritualism. And, while some of the things that 
he urges are applicable only to the clergy of the Church of England, 
most that he says would be profitable reading for the ministers of all 
Protestant denominations. Still it would be well to substitute for the 
churchy word “ priest,” found throughout this book, the New Testa- 
ment word “ presbyter” or “ elder.”—GaLUSHA ANDERSON. 


Spiritual Heroes. A Study of Some of the World’s Prophets. By 
David Saville Muzzey, B.D. (New York : Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902 ; 
pp. ix+305; $1.25 met.) A singularly fresh and vital group of essays. 
The style in which they are written indicates that they may possibly 
have been, in the first instance, spoken lectures or addresses. They are 
at least well adapted for that purpose. The author has a twofold pur- 
pose, first, ‘to contribute to that inspiring doctrine of man’s spiritual 


royalty, which is declaring itself ever more clearly in the interplay of 
the complex forces of our contemporary intellectual and moral life; 
namely, a philosophy which recognizes the primacy of the human will, 
sound historical criticism, sympathetic study of comparative religion, 


etc Secondly, “to emphasize the truth that righteousness of char- 
acter, humaneness of heart, responsibility toward duty, and obedience 
to the call of conviction are the primal eternal virtues whose worth is 
independent of race, age or creed, and whose blessing is given to all 
the world.” The selection of the world’s prophets is representative : 
Jeremiah, the prophet of Israel ; the Buddha, the prince of mysticism ; 
Socrates, the champion of intellectual piety ; Jesus, the preacher of the 
kingdom of God ; St. Paul, the apostle of a universal religion ; Marcus 
Aurelius, the philosopher of a dying world; Augustine, the school- 
master of the Middle Ages; Mohammed, the revivalist of Semitism ; 
Martin Luther and the dawn of the Modern Age.” The treatment of 
each of the “spiritual heroes” is marked with candor, sympathy, an 
intelligent appreciation and a catholic spirit. The book as a whole may 
be regarded as an excellent fruit of the modern historical method of 
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approach in enabling us to get a better understanding of the personal 
forces which have played a part in history. The author brings out his 
characters from the colorless background of tradition. To accomplish 
that is in itself a task well done. The book is clearly, graphically writ- 
ten ; it is not at any point loaded with the technicalities of scholarship, 
and well merits a wide perusal.— The Rise of a Soul: A Stimulus to Per- 
sonal Progress and Development. By James I. Vance, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1902; pp. 8-++-229; $1 me.) This book, which the author 
in the “ Foreword” describes as “an attempt to tell the story of the 
rise of a soul in the four experiences of Vision, Shadows, Ascent and 
Summit,” is written in a manner evidently captivating from the popu- 
lar point of view. The pages scintillate with epigrams which at times 
seem dangerously near to being forced, and often too self-conscious to 
be quite genuine. Neither does the structure of the book and the rela- 
tion of the various parts to each other appear always self-evident. The 
various subdivisions seem like brilliant, jeweled hooks on which a 
popular preacher has hung his thoughts in order to fix the attention 
and to stir the imagination. From that point of view the work is well 
done. The bones of the skeleton do not always appear to belong to 
the same creature, but they are well covered with the flesh of telling 
anecdote, and apt literary allusion. It should be added that the thought 
is wholesome, stimulating, and in the interest of sound character. “‘ The 
supreme importance of devotion to Jesus Christ,” the author urges at 
the close of one section of the book, is because “he is the best, the 
soul’s sovereign ideal, and the complete satisfaction of its divinest 
aspirations If he is to rise he must grow like Christ. If he is 
to grow like Christ he must love him. That is the gateway to the land 
of the immortals. As one sets his quest thither, he is rising, by a sure 
way to heights ‘where that which is perfect is come.’” And again: 
“Self is too small a goal. The man who ends in himself has no out- 
let. He is like a railway company that should build a trunk line into 
a pocket. He lacks terminal facilities.” ‘There was a day when men 
thought brawn was divinity. God was a muscular giant. It was the 
age of the divine right of strenuosity In the further evolution 
of humanity Jesus of Nazareth appeared. From that day men have 
thought that service was divinity. God is the man of Galilee. The 
age of the divine right of unselfish devotion to the good of others is 
upon us; and the law for nations and individuals is the golden rule.” 
—Faith and Life: Sermons. By George Tybout Purves, D.D., LL.D., 
late Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; 
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sometime Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. With an 
Introductory Note by Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 1902 ; pp. xxx+357; $1.25 
net.) The impersonal title, “Introductory Note,” is scarcely equal to 
the warm and appreciative sketch of the late Dr. Purves with which 
Professor Warfield prefaces the posthumous volume of his sermons. To 
those not personally acquainted with Dr. Purves, this sketch affords 
both an outline of his life and a considerable insight into the qualities 
of his characterand his methods of work, both as a teacher of theology, 
and as a preacher and pastor. It is stated that the sermons included 
in the volume are taken at random from the hundreds of manuscripts 
left by Dr. Purves, and that the sermons, though written out in full, were 
seldom, if ever, read in the form in which they were committed to paper. 
They are in fact “extemporaneous first drafts of sermons,’ and pre- ® 
sumably the intense and nervous personality of the writer gave them a 

force and vitality when spoken that is not felt in reading them in their , 
present form. The sermons are free from all taint of sensationalism 

in form or thought. They are, in the main, conservative from the theo- 

logical point of view, but profoundly earnest in spirit. They are the 

evident expressions of a religious life, but of a religious life which natur- + 

ally expressed and justified itself in terms of thought. We discover the 

proofs of what Professor Warfield says: “ He did not merely preach out 

of his theology; he preached his theology. He constantly took a theo- 

logical topic for his subject and developed it with notable precision and 

fulness.” The pages as they stand do not convey the impression of 

deep spiritual passion, so much as of clear and earnest thought and the 

desire to persuade one of the truth. They are less distinctly prophetic 

than theological in their emphasis. “ His aim in preaching,” Professor 

Warfield says, ‘“‘was obviously not to delight, but to instruct, not to 

give pleasure, but guidance; and he had his reward.” The present 

volume is a dignified and impressive memorial of Dr. Purves, who was 

cut off in the prime of his life, having hardly completed his forty- 

ninth year.— Theology Old and New. By William Frederick Cobb, D.D. 

(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1902; pp.176.) The present volume 

belongs to “ The Church’s Outlook” series, edited by John H. Burn. 

The general plan contemplates a number of handbooks on current 
ecclesiastical problems, setting forth the outlook for the twentieth cen- 

tury from the point of view of the Anglican church. In typography 

and binding the volume is unattractive, and portions of the book are 
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written in a careless and slovenly style. The point of view, however, 
is modern. The author deprecates that attitude in the church which 
treats “‘ the Nicene creed as something more than a historical statement 
of the church’s traditional belief at a given period,” thinking to do it 
greater honor by teaching it “as a sort of creedal charm.” The author 
is imbued with the spirit of the historical method, and in that spirit 
discusses in a few brief chapters the doctrines of “God,” “Man,” 
* Revelation,” “ The Bible,” ‘‘ Incarnation,” ‘“ Atonement,” ‘ Media- 
tion,” “ The Church,” “ Last Things.” In the discussion of the incar- 
nation the author strikes a note which is fully in harmony witha 
decided present tendency to lay stress on the ethical and experiential. 
One extract may be taken as a fair specimen of the general trend of 
the writer’s thought: 


Has the general Christian consciousness from their [the Apostles’] day 
to this found through its own experience that the Mind and Will of God 
have been truly revealed to it in a practical way by Jesus Christ, so that 
the predicate of Divinity may in the same practical way be applied to Him? 
Has it had reason, too, for seeing that in Him were summed up all the best 
anticipations of the Jews, especially those attached to the Servant of Jehovah, 
so that the Messianic ideal was also realized in Him? The answer to both 
these questions must, as the present writer thinks, be frankly in the affirma- 
tive. It may be safely said that the twentieth century is likely to form for 
itself a Christology on religious lines, rather than on metaphysical. (P. 97.) 


—FREDERIC E. DEWHURST. 


Die Medizin im Alten Testament. Von Wilhelm Ebstein. (Stutt- 
gart: Enke, 1901; pp. viii+184; m. 5.) “Experience has shown 
that translations have had a very real influence on the views of com- 
mentators and interpreters of the Bible. This is especially true of 
passages relating to medicine.” So says our author, while treating of 
the ludicrous Komédination of maladies with which Hyrtl, under the 
designation “the visitation of Job,” afflicts that pattern of suffering. 
Here was a distinguished anatomist exposing himself to ridicule, 
because, though far from being a “‘ master of Hebrew,” and dependent 
on a Latin version, he proceeded ultra crepidam to deal with biblical 
medicine. Our author had this eminent example before him, and yet, 
though also weak in Hebrew and relying on a translation, he essays 
the same foolish réle. How could this learned physician, who would 
not treat of the plague of Athens (see his Die Pest des Thukydides) 
without a competent knowledge of Attic Greek, be so indiscreet as to 
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attempt a task more intricate and extended, the investigation of disease 
and remedy as they appear in the Hebrew canon and its apocrypha, 
without the requisite knowledge of Hebrew? A book thus compiled is 
to the specialist an impertinence, and to the intelligent layman a 
redundancy, for its information is to him easily obtainable elsewhere. 
The cavalier way in which the “supernatural” is treated in these 
passages indicates an unlovely indifference to the sacred convictions of 
others. Life is never restored to the dead, but merely revived in cases 
of Scheintod. The curative reputation of the brazen serpent is alto- 
gether factitious. It came from the accident of its being raised late 
in the tragedy, at a time when those who were fatally wounded had 
died, those who were slightly bitten, though frightened, survived, and 
the fiery serpents had exhausted their venom. In the rapture of Elijah 
Phantasie plays a large part. The regularity of arrangement and con- 
cinnity of style, so befitting a systematic treatise, are wanting in this 
book. A chapter, for instance, thuscommences: ‘One could, with- 
out committing a grievous sin of omission, terminate this chapter 
before it begins with the statement, ‘there is nothing to put in it.’” 
One-third of the book is consumed in extended quotations from the 
Bible, followed by useless and vapid. paraphrases. If the author will 
read Dr. Macalister’s article on “‘ Medicine” in Hastings’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, the sense of disparity felt by him who is the lesser factor 
therein will be his sufficient punishment for having published this piece 
of ineptitude—R. Kerr EcCLEs. 


Social Salvation. By Washington Gladden. (Boston and New York:. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902; pp. 240; $1.) These “ Lyman Beecher 
Lectures,” before the Divinity School of Yale University, are admirably 
adapted to their purpose, that of opening up to candidates for the 
ministry the social mission of Christianity. The book is elementary, 
concise, convincing, and sane; not a work for advanced students, yet 
helpful even to these. The field covered is indicated by the topics: 
“Religion and the Social Question,” “Care of the Poor,” “The State 
and the Unemployed,” “Our Brothers in Bonds” (criminals), “Social 
Vices,” “Public Education,” “The Redemption of the City.” — 
The Church and its Social Mission. By John Marshall Lang, D.D., 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker, 1902; pp. 364; $1.60.) This book discusses biblical teaching 
upon the social duty of the church and some of the practical means by 
which Christian people may discharge this duty. We have already 
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been made familiar with the essential principles involved, and the 
time would seem to be near when each new publication on the subject 
should offer some contribution to our knowledge of method. It isa 
little tiresome to go over the same ground so often after different 
writers. The volume under notice is most suggestive when the author 
deals with the efforts and experiments of Scotland, his own country. 
The land of Thomas Chalmers, Guthrie, and Macleod has worthy suc- 
cessors of their practical Christian philanthropy, and these pages are 
eloquent witnesses of the vitality of self-devoted love. At the same 
time one must add that until theological teachers can and will write 
with more full and accurate mastery of the methods and results of the 
social sciences, their discussions of such subjects will remain somewhat 
vague and general, where thinkers and workers need definite and 
adequate interpretations and recommendations. — Music in the History 
of the Western Church. By Edward Dickinson, Professor of the His- 
tory of Music, Oberlin College. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1902; pp. viii+426. $2.50 met.) The purpose of this work is stated 
by the author in his preface: “To arouse in the minds of ministers and 
non-professional lovers of music, as well as of church musicians, an 
interest in this branch of art such as they cannot feel so long as its 
history is unknown to them.” The topics touched upon are: primi- 
tive and ancient religious music; ritual and song in the early Christian 
church ; the liturgy of the Catholic church ; the development of mediz- 
val chorus music; the modern musical mass ; the rise of the German 
Cantata and Passion music; Protestant music in Germany, England, 
and America; and problems of church music in America. The chap- 
ters are written in an interesting style, and the history of ecclesiastical 
poetry and music is connected with the development of ruling theo- 
logical ideas and social aims of peoples. All histories of music are diffi- 
cult to read unless one can hear the organ play and the choir sing 
while the historian reads his lines. Such lectures as these would be of 
immense advantage in all theological schools if the text were con- 
stantly illustrated by artistic reproductions of the music in the order 
of its evolution. Our Puritan and Calvinistic ancestry made a poor 
beginning for us and our money-getting pursuits have not left room 
for zsthetic culture. All the more important and timely is this 
author’s plea for an earnest effort to give to music in the church the 
place of dignity and power which belongs to it, as the art which inten- 
sifies religious feeling and gives faith and hope and love their most 
adequate and worthy expression.—C. R. HENDERSON. 
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Mosaics from India. |... pout India, Its Peoples, Religions and 
Customs. By Margaret B. Denning. (Chicago: Revel’ | _- pp. 
296. $1.25 net.) This latest comer in the long succession of~n:', .¢-surface 
books about India, quite adequately described in its title, is written 
by a woman who has lived in India as a missionary, who treats eV 7 
subject from the missionary standpoint, and who would appear to have 
had chiefly in mind in the writing of it readers of her own sex. The 
least important chapters are those upon the government and the reli- 
gions of India. They add nothing to the value of the book even for 
that easily satisfied person, the “general reader.” One suspects that 
they were written in deference to a mistaken notion that in a book 
about India something, though its quality be second rate, must be said 
on these matters. Fortunately Mrs. Denning writes in the main of 
what she has herself seen, and with frankness, directness, and sim- 
plicity. The book is attractively bound, and illustrated with twenty- 
eight reproductions of photographs, but is furnished with a very scanty 
table of contents and lacks an index.—A. K. PARKER. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Bibliographie der theologischen Literatur fiir das Jahr 1901. WHerausgegeben von 
Professor Dr. Kruger und Lic. Dr. W. Kohler. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & 
Sohn, 1902, Lief. 1-3; each 50 pf.—These three parts carry the bibliography of 
1901 through the literature of the “Ancient East,” “Comparative Religion,” 
“Old and New Testaments,” and “Church History” up to and into the modern 
period. Two more parts will cover “Systematic Theology” and “ Practical The- 
ology.” Only titles are here given; the description and valuation belong to the 
fuller Jahresbericht, One can express only commendation and gratitude for this 
admirable undertaking.—G. S. G. 


Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid tot op Alexander den Groote. Door 
C. P. Tiele. Deel II, 2 de Stuk. Amsterdam: P. N. Van Kampen & Zoon, 1901; 
pp. 175-413-— This is the last portion of the lamented Professor Tiele’s new and 
entirely rewritten edition of his History of Religion. It continues the history 
of Zoroastrianism discussing the later Avestan religion and that of the Ache- 
menian period.—G. S. G. 


Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. Von Morris Jastrow, Jr. Giessen: J. Rick- 
er’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1902; Lief. 1 and 2; each m. 1.50.—This Ger- 
man edition of, Professor Jastrow’s well-known and scholarly Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria (1898) has been thoroughly revised and brought up to the 
present stage of Assyriological knowledge. That a translation into German is 
found desirable is a welcome testimony to the originality and thorough scholar- 
ship of the author.—G. S. G. 
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Ueber Weissagung und Zauber im nordischer ..terewm. Rektoratsrede von Hugo 
Ge. ~ 1: Lipsius & Fischer, 1902; pp. 31.—A popular and pleasantly 
written ‘se urse on the ancient German and Scandinavian oracular and 
magical practices. Voluminous references and notes substantiate the state- 

» nents made in the lecture. It is an agreéable and convenient collection of facts 
vn the subject by a master in the field.—G. S. G. 


Ein moderner Erliser des Judenthums. Vortrag von R. Perlas, Kénigsberg, 1901; 
pp. 16.—An earnest and often scornful reply to an article in the Prussian Year- 
book entitled “The Redemption of Judaism,” the chief suggestion of which was 
that German Jews should submit to baptism as a means of rehabilitation in social 
and political life. The lecturer emphatically repudiates such a method of salva- 
tion. 


The First Things: Studies in the Embryology of Religion and Natural Theology. 
By Rev. John Buchan. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1902; pp. 265; 
5s.—The author deals with some fundamental questions like “Evolution and 
Religion,” “Evolution and Evil,” “Origin of the Idea of God,” “Is Man a Son 
of God by Creation?” The essays are earnest and candid; no pretense is made 
“to any scientific knowledge other than can be gathered in an ordinary course of 
reading.” The chief appeal beyond this is made to “common-sense.” Depend- 
ence on Andrew Lang and Professor James Robertson is acknowledged and the 
point of view is that of open-minded but somewhat narrow orthodoxy.—G. S. G. 


Systems of Ethics. By Aaron Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye, 
1902; pp. 459; $1.50.—A comprehensive survey of the field of ethics, betraying 
no originality of insight and tending to a practical eclecticism. The sketch of the 
history of ethics in the third part goes far, however, to redeem the volume from 
the oblivion which usually awaits text-books of this kind.—G. B. S. 


Principes danthropologie générale. Par L’Abbé N. Boulay, docteur de sciences, pro- 
fesseur 4 l’Université Catholique de Lisle. Paris: Lethielleux; pp. xvi-+ 334; 
fr. 3.50.—Our author, in one of his numerous digressions, commends the brothers 
Tulasne, who had issued a magnificently illustrated Selecta Fungorum Carpologia, 
because they prefixed to their work a device in which a group of mushrooms was 
surrounded by a chaplet of devotional beads, in which were entangled a painter’s 
pencil and a writer’s pen. A similar symbolism might have introduced this 
work. In it the chasuble of the cleric ever surmounts the philosopher’s cloak, and 
the pen of the writer moves within the circle of the rosary.—R. K. E. 


Die Weisheit der Brahmanen und das Christentum. Von Johannes Kreyher. Giiter- 
sloh: Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 180; m. 3.— The purpose of the writer is a com- 
parison of the fundamental principles of the Vedanta philosophy with the 
teachings of the Christian revelation. He selects for treatment the teachings of 
each system on revelation, creation, God, the human soul, salvation, and the future 
life. His knowledge of the Vedanta is based, not on a first hand study of the 
original sources, but on Paul Deussen’s presentation as found in his Das System 
des Vedanta. He gives a full, correct, and appreciative presentation. Thisis an 
excellent piece of fair-minded criticism, and as a popular presentation of the 
subject is unsurpassed.—F. J. C. 
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De la formation du Canon del Ancien Testament: Etude historique-critique. Par G. 
Wildeboer. Lausanne: Bridel & C'*., 1901.—The first Dutch edition of this work 
appeared in 1889, the second in 1891, and the third in 1900, a German translation in 
1891, and an English in 1895. This French translation has been made from thethird, 
or 1900, Dutch edition. In comparing a large part of the volume with earlier editions 
it is found that the author practically adopts in this third edition Kosters’ view 
regarding the return of Ezra from exile (pp. 76 ff.). He also strikes a hard blow 
at Ryle, when he says of Ryle’s explanation of John 7:58; 1 Cor. 2:9: “ Pour nous, 
le témoignage des Péres de l’Eglise a plus de valeur que la conception dogmatique 
du proféesseur anglais” (p. 39). It is gratifying to see this sane discussion of the 
canon securing such favor and widespread popularity.— PRICE. 


The Hebrew Monarchy: Sauland David. By Rev. A. R. Whitham, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons, 1902; pp. x-+ 292; 2s. 6d.—This is one of the Rivington ‘‘ Hand- 
books to the Bible and Prayer Book.” A devout follower of Pusey shows how to 
use the Old Testament histories for teaching Christianity. The book is pedagog- 
ically excellent, but has the serious defect of not teaching the history.—F. P. R. 


The Minor Prophets. Bible-Class Primers. ByJohn Adams. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark ; imported by Scribner; pp. 111 ; $0.20.— In small compass the author suc- 
ceeds in making clear the general connection of the Minor Prophets with national 
history and in presenting their personalities and thought with force. In the main 
the accepted positions of historical criticism are favorably presented and often 
definitely adopted. An interesting and excellent primer.— H. F. 


Das Buch des Propheten Nahum. Von Otto Happel. Wiirzburg: Gobel & Scherer, 
1902; pp. 106; m. 3.— This work embodies the results of the author's efforts to 
complete the reconstruction of the alphabetical poem of chap. 1, upon which he 
published a monograph in 1900. He regards the original poem as extending 
through 2:1, with the samech and pe verses wanting. The most striking feature 
of the book is, however, an ingenious argument from general characteristics and 
detailed allusions for dating chaps. 2 and 3 in the post-exilic period, to which 
various recent investigators have assigned chap.1. References to Assyria are 
interpreted as veiled predictions against Antiochus IV., the latter part of the 
prophecy being assigned to the year 168 B.C., and the opening poem in the original 
form to the next year, with a revision in 165 B.C.— H. F. 


Unser Herr Jesus Christus. Von Fr. H. Brandes. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902.— 
In an effort to withstand the supposed trend in the direction of a non-historical 
Jesus, the author sets forth the person of Jesus under the usual rubrics, and sup- 
ports his own position by promiscuous quotations from the Scriptures. Chris- 
tianity, he thinks, rests on the deity of Christ.—L. P. 


Probleme des Matthius-Evangeliums. Von Dr. D. Haussleiter. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1901.—The two problems discussed in these thirty pages are “ The Virgin 
Birth ” and the term “Our Father” contained in the Lord’s Prayer. In the former 
the author comes to the conservative position in the conservative manner ; in the 
latter he aims to show that the term comprehends the whole prayer.—L. P. 


Das Eigenartige des Christentums als Religion dargelegt. Von D.K.F. Noesgen, Kon- 
sistorialrat und Professor in Rostock. Halle: Mihlmann, 1902; pp. 48; 
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m. 1.20.— The thought of the author may be summarized thus: The essential in 
Christianity is that it is a religion; religion is above all a life of the soul for God. 
Christianity is the life out of, for, in, and with God in the human soul, first 
made possible through the salvation consummated by Jesus Christ, and through 
the Holy Spirit sent by him for that purpose. The author’s method, unlike that 
of Harnack’s in Das Wesen des Christentums, is dogmatic rather than historical; 
he aims to correct some of Harnack’s views.—L. P. 


Die Ethik Huldreich Zwinglis. Von Constantin von Kiigelgen, Lic. Theol. Leipzig : 
Richard Wépke, 1902; pp. 3; m. 4.—This little book is the product of a scholarly 
mind, devoted to Zwingli, and justly claiming for him a better hearing than he 
has hitherto received. The quotations are numerous and apt and carefully 
located. The book has an analytical index and one of texts. The author’s last 
word is: ‘No man of the Reformation period has apprehended Christianity in 
a maniier, healthier, and simpler fashion than Zwingli.”—S. M. J. 


Brooks by the Traveller's Way. By J. H. Jowett,M.A. New York: A.C. Armstrong 
& Co.; pp. 216; $1.25.—Since the death of Joseph Parker, Mr. Jowett is probably 
the most popular preacher of the Congregational denomination in England. He 
ministers to a large congregation in Birmingham. Some explanation of his popu- 
larity may be gained from this volume, in which are gathered twenty-six prayer- 
meeting talks. These addresses give ample evidence of Mr. Jowett’s ability as an 
expositor. He opens up familiar passages from the Scriptures in a way at once 
delightful and stimulating, reminding one somewhat of Dr. McLaren. These 
messages are real helps to real devotion, far surpassing in this respect the average 
devotional book, so-called. Fresh thought, terse and vigorous setting, strength and 
tenderness admirably mingled, the constant note of genuineness, make this book 
one that will prove largely helpful to those who are striving to live over again the 
life of Jesus Christ.— L. A. C. 


Urbs Beata! A Vision of the Perfect Life. By HerbertCushing Tolman. Milwaukee: 
The Young Churchman Co.; pp. 87; $0.75.—The author is professor of the Greek 
language and literature in Vanderbilt University, and has put into this little 
volume thirty chapel talks which he gave to the students of that institution. Their 
chief merit lies in their brevity.— L. A. C. 


The Practice of Immortality. By Washington Gladden. Boston: The Pilgrim Press; 
pp. 24.— Dr. Gladden does not look for any demonstration of immortality, whether 
logical or physical. He asserts that he could not be convinced of the reality of 
the future life by scientific evidence, no matter how much of it there might be. 
The only way to get any assurance of this great fundamental fact is to assume it, 
and then build the life upon it. If we live the kind of life we ought to live in view 
of this high assumption, our doubts will disappear. The author does well to urge 
the importance of the Aristotelian injunction as to the “practice of immortality.” 
No doubt we ought to live here as if we were to live hereafter, and such living may 
well serve to strengthen our confidence in another life. No thoughtful man, how- 
ever, can be content to assume the reality of the future life without seeking for 
some ground upon which his assumption may rest. The author seems to write 
the sign of equation between demonstration and evidence. It may be impossible, 
as the author declares, to demonstrate the uniformity of natural law; but this great 
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fact of science is not assumed by the scientist without evidence, but because of it. 
We may not be able to prove the existence of life beyond death; but until the 
teaching of Jesus Christ is discredited, our hope of immortality will remain some- 
thing vastly more valuable than a “ splendid guess.”— L. A. C. 


The American Jewish Year Book, 5663. October 2, 1902, to September 21, 1903. 
Edited by Cyrus Adler. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1902; pp. x + 321.— The fourth issue of this Year Book gives, as usual, 
much valuable and interesting information concerning Jewish happenings, 
organizations, and benevolent and educational institutions. The survey of “The 
Year” contains also a copy of the diplomatic note recently addressed by the 
secretary of state to the signatories of the Berlin Treaty, on the subject of Rou- 
mania’s treatment of the Jews. Other distinctive features of this year’s issue 
are a biographical sketch of Commodore Uriah P. Levy, by Hon. Simon 
Wolf, (pp. 42-5); “The Jewish Population of Maryland,” by Dr. George E. Bar- 
nett, of the Johns Hopkins University, (pp. 46-62); and a sketch of the “ History 
of the Jews in the United States,” by the editor (pp. 63-77), accompanied by a 
full account of the fifth International Congress of Zionists, which met in Basle, 
Switzerland, December 26-31, 1901. There is also the list of “Selected Hebraica 
and Judaica,” by Israel Abrahams (pp. 147-66), made interesting and valuable, 
especially by the short and pithy comments on the several publications. From 
another list (pp. 168-71) we learn that no less than seventy-four Jewish periodi- 
cals, in English, German, Hebrew, and Yiddish, are at present appearing in the 
United States.—J. M. C. 





